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MR. GLADSTONE. 


Tjihee years ago ^Er. Gladstone celebrated the jubilee of his 
labours in* the public serrice, and but yesterday he was in Jlid- 
lothian engaged with all the fervour of a young candidate in 
promoting his o^m election and the triuiujdi of the principles of 
which he is the representative. Born on the 29th of December, 
1809, he ^stinguished himself both at Eton and 0.vford, taking a 
double first-class at the University, which he tpiitted in 1891. 
After the fashion of the day, he proceeded from College to make 
the grand tour, and was in Italy w'hen the summons came, in 
obedience to which he placed his foot on the first rung of the 
ladder of liis fame. It was the Duke of Newcastle, registered 
owner of the borough of Newark, who was immediately instru- 
mental in bringing Mr. Gladstone into the House of Commons. 
He issued his Addrcss to the Electors on the 9th of October, 1831, 
and it is curious to find in it a promise on the pni*t of the young 
Toiy candidate to do his best to scciu’o the allotment of small 
holdings for the agricultm'al labourer. His maiden speech in 
the House of Oojmnons was delivered in defence of the domestic 
institution of slavery, a buniing question at the time ho entered 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone was then, ns ho is described in a 
famous sentence by Lord Macaulay, “ A young man of tmblemidied 
character and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising 
hope of those stem and unbending Tories who follow reluctantly 
and mutinously a leader whose c.\perience and eloquence arc in- 
dispensable to them, but w'hose cautious temper and moderate 
opinions they abhor.” 

There was nothing cither of caution or reluctance in Glad- 
stone’s attachment to Sir Robert Peel. To this day ho can hardly 
mention the name of his early leader wthout signs of emotion. 
It Avas in the last days of 183d that Sir Robert Peel, undertaking 
to form a Ministry in succession to tliat of Lord Melbourne, 
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offered Mr. Gladstone the post of Junior Lord of the Treasury. 
Within six months he Tvas promoted to the office of Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, and, just fifty years in advance of 
Mr. Ohaiiiberlain, brought in a Bill dealing uith the question of 
safety, of life at sea. It is a fact little known, I believe, that at 
one time Mr. Gla^tone contemplated a cai’cer at the Bar. His 
name appears on the books of Lincoln’s Inn from 1888 to 1889, 
in which last year he petitioned to have it removed, alleging as the 
ground for the request that ho had given up till intention of being 
called to the Bar. 

The Peel Administration of 1884 did not live beyond the spring 
of 1835, and for the next five or six years Mr. Gladstone remained 
in Opposition with his chief. But, though out of office, he was 
not idle. Ho spoke frequently in debate, and the growth of 
Ms position in popular opinion is testified to by the fact that in 
1889, being in Ms twenty-eighth year, he was invited to stand as 
the Tory candidate for Manchester. In 1841 Sir Bobert Peel was 
back in power, and Mr. Gladstone, returned again as member for 
Newark — ^this time as a colleague of Lord John Manners — ^under- 
took two offices, the Mastership of the Mint and the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade. Ho was of great assistance to Sir 
Bobert Peel in the revision of the tariff which preceded the aboli- 
tion of the Com Duties. In 1843 he became President of tlie 
Board of Trade, and two years later resigned Ms office, not being in 
agreement with the Government in the matter of a Bill introduced 
by them dealing with Mayuooth College. But he was not a man 
whom Sir Bobert Peel could long spare from his side. Early in 
the next year he returned to the Ministry as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and, what was more important, pledged to go the 
full length of Sir Bobert Peel’s Pree Trade pohey, which now 
reached the point of the abolition of the Com Laws. This pro- 
gress necessitated the resignation of Ms scat for Newark, and for 
the whole of the session of 1840, and during the greater part of 
the next, he remained -without a seat. When he returned as 
member for Oxford University the Corn Law Bepeal Act liad 
been added to the Statute Book, Sir Bobert Peel was relegated 
to the Opposition benches, and the Whigs came in for a Ime of 
power. 

In 1858, in the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, he found his true 
place. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on the 18th 
of April in this year he delivered the first of what has proved to be a 
long series of Budget speeches unsurpassed in Parliamentary his- 
tory. Early in 1859 the brief administration of Lord Derby, in 
wMoh Mr. Disraeli had for the second time held the office of 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, came to an end, and Jlr. Gladstone 
joinctl the Jfinistry formed by Lord Palmerston, which lasted ns 
loner as the Premier’s life. 

'i'he year 1865 was an important epoch in l^Ir. Gladstone’s 
history. Ofiering himself for re-election at Oxford, ho "vvas rejected 
in favour of Mr. Gathomc Hardy. From the University he 
liastcncd to the mnnnfacturing town, and stood before the men of 
itranchestcr, ns he said, “ nnraiizzlcd.” The nnranp.ling process 
was completed by an occnrrcncc which took place in the mitnmn 
of 1803. Lord Palmerston died, and the j)cnt-np flood of Liberal 
life mshed downward like a cataract. The time for coalitions and 
temporising was passed. Earl Russell succeeded ns Premier, and 
Mr. Gladstone was name<l Leader of fhe House of Commons, still 
liolding the ministerial oflicc of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was felt that thchonr had come for the introduction of a Rctbnn 
Rill ; and in Earl Russell the man was nntnmlly found. Of coni'se 
the slatcsmon who had taken a leading part in the Reform cam- 
paign of J882, was largely responsible for the measure of 18(56. 
Rut it happened that to Mr. Gladstone, ns Jjcnder of the Ilonsc 
of Commons, fell the task of introducing the Rill, and bearing 
the bnmt of the battle which ingcd around it. There were giants 
in those days ; and the Parliamentary delwtcs of the session of 
1866 unmistnkcably stand out in tlic pages of Hansard, by reason 
of their brilliancy and fire, Jfr. Disraeli led the united body of 
the Conservatives in an attack upon a Rill which they regarded 
with holy horror, as a long advance on the way to the establish- 
ment of a democracy. But the most dangerous foes of the Liberal 
party were to be found within its own honschold. This nns the 
year in which l^Ir. Lowe, fresh from the insufiicient glories of a 
Colonial Legislature, made his mark in the House of Commons. 
The toiTor of the uttermost Tory was fur exceeded by the appre- 
hension with which he regarded this Bill. Speaking of Mr. 
Gladstone, and contemplating the probability of the Rill being 
carried, he c.\clniined, “I court not a single leaf of the laurels that 
may encircle his brow. I do not envy him his triumph. His 
be the glory of carrying the Bill — ^mine of hainng to the utmost 
of my poor ability resisted it.” 

It was in this year that the Cave of Adullam was formed, and 
there was created that immortal "party of two (Sir. Horsman and 
Mr. Lowe), like the Scotch terrier that was so covered with hair 
that yon could not tell which was the head and which the tail.” 
The debate on the second reading of the Bill lasted for several 
days. On the eve of the diinsion it foil to Sir. Gladstone’s lot to 
wind lip the debate, which he did in a speech containing perhaps 
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absolutely the finest peroration of the many Arhioh sparkle in tlio 
train of the infinitude of his orations, “Ton cannot fight against 
the futuw,” he said, turning shari)Iy upon the Opposition, and 
speaking in a voice where pathos struggled with a^iltation for the 
ninsteiy. “ Time is on our side. The great social forces which 
move onward in their might and majesty, and which the tumult 
of our debates docs not for a moment impede or disturb — those 
ggeat social forces arc against you. Tliey arc marshalled on our 
side ; and the banner which we now cany in tins fight, though 
perhaps at the moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet 
it soon again will float in the lieight of Heaven, and ivill be home 
by the firm hands of the united people of tlic three kingdoms, 
perhaps not to an easj*, but to a certain and a not far distant 
■\ictoiy.'’ 

In the meantime the defeat too surely foreseen was nccom- 
plishcd. The Adullamitcs coalescing with the Conservatives 
made it impossible to pass the measure, which was finally throxm 
out. The Ministry resigned, and the Earl of Dcrty, most 
unhappy of Cabinet constructors, was again called upon to form 
a IMinistry from a party in a hopeless minority. 

In 1868, as the result of the General Election, jMr. Gladstoiio 
was invested with supreme power, and received from the consti- 
tuencies the mandate to disestablish tlic Irish Chnrch. In this 
Parliament, beginning its labours in Februaiy, 1860, an enormous 
amount of work was done under the pei'sonnl direction of Jtr. 
Gladstone. The Irish Church was disestablished, the Irish land 
freed, the Education Act passed. Purchase abolished, and the 
Biallot established. In 1874 the energ}* of the Liberal majority 
had burned itself out, aud upon au appikl to the countrv the Con- 
servatives were returned to power, Jlr. Eismeli meeting Parlia- 
ment in almost exactly the same position ns Mr. Gladstone had 
filled when the new ParUament gathered in 1869. What followed 
on this— Mr. Gladstone’s with^wal from public life, his awaken- 
ing at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities, his first campaign in 
Midlothian, his triumphant retnm, and the great works accom- 
plished in the Parliament but just dead, arc fresh memories, that 
need not here be revived. 

More than forty years ago there was published a little book 
entitled the “British Senate in 1888.” It is full of those pereonal 
descriptions of eminent men in their public capacity ivhich, ivritton 
m our own time, we veiy properly reprobate, but for which his- 
torians and biographere, UTiting many years after, arc exceedingly 
fateful. The anonymous writer has preserved for us a picture 
of the element young man which is rare and interesting. “ Mr. 
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Gladstone’s appearance and manners,” he says, “ are much in his 
favour. Ho is a fine-looking man. He is about the usual height, 
and of good figure. His countenance is mild and pleasant and 
has a highly intellectual expression. His eyes are clear and quick ; 
his eyebrows are dark and rather prominent. There is not a dandy 
in the House but envies what Truefitt would call his ‘ fine head of 
jet-black hair.’ It is always carefully parted firom the crown 
downward to the brow, where it is tastefully shaded ; his featoes 
are smaU and regular, and his complexion must be a very unworthy 
witness if he does not possess an abundant stock of health. Mr. 
Gladstone’s gesture is varied but not violent. Wlien he rises he 
generally puts both his hands behind his back ; and having there 
sufiered them to embrace each other for a short time, he unclasps 
them, and allows them to drop on either side. They are not 
permitted to remain long in the locality before you see them again 
closed together, and hanging down before him. Their reunion is 
.not suffered to last for any length of time. Again a separation 
takes place, and now the right hand is seen moving up and down 
before him. Having thus exercised it a little, he thrusts it into 
the pocket of his coat, and then orders the left hand to follow its 
example. Having granted them a momentary repose there, they 
. are again put into motion 1 and in a few seconds they ore seen 
reposmg vis-d-vis on his breast. He moves his face and body 
from one direction to another, not forgetting to bestow a liberal 
share of attention on his o'svn party. He is always hstened to 
with much attention by the House, and appeals to be highly 
raspeoted by men of all parties. Ho is a man of good business 
habits ; of this he fui'nished abundant proof when Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies during the short-lived administration of Sir 
Robert Peel.” 

It is oiuious to note that some of these mannerisms of forty 
years ago are preserved by the great statesman we loiow to-day. 
It is particularly notable that to this day, when Mr. Gladstone 
lises and begins w'hat is intended to be a ^eat oration, he has a 
tendency to clasp his hands behind his back. This attitude, 
however, like the subdued mood of which it is an indication, 
pravails only duiing the opening sentences. Age has rather fired 
than dulled his oratorical energy. He has even, diuing the 
existence of the present Parliament, increased in rapidity, of 
gesture almost to the point of fury. The jet black hair of ^ty 
years ago has faded and fallen, leaving only a few thin wisps of 
grey carefully disposed over the grandly-formed head with which, 
as he once told a Scotch deputetion, London Wters have had 
such trouble. The rounded cheeks are sunken, and their bloom 
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hds given pin® ,^.4{j9]loi' ; the isr broir is wrinkled ; the dark 
eyea>*hi'i|‘ht nnd'flnshiug still/ ni'C Tmderset wth iiinrancrablD 
wrinljleS^'k1JhH<^^g(»'^-liWi\i-c’’ is somowliat vom\dcd at tlio 
shonldors ; and the sijrightly step is grovring deliberate. But 
tlie intelleotual lire of fifty years ago is mtlior quickened than 
quenched, and the promise of health has been abundantly 
fulfilled in a maintenance of plij-sicnl strength and notinty that 
seems phenomenal. Mr. Gla&tone will outsit the youngest 
membei* of the House if the issue at stake claims his rote in the 
pending division. Up to the period \Yhen his voice failed he 
ooizld speak for three hours at a stretch, and he i)iit in the three 
horn’s as much mental and physical energy as, judiciously dis- 
tributed, would sufiice for the whole debate. 

By comparison he is far more emphatic in gesture when ad- 
dressing the House of Commons than when standing before a 
public^ meeting. This, doubtless, is e.\-plicable by tho fact that 
while in the one case he is free from contradiction, in the other 
he is, more particularly diuing a period of Tory asceudaucY, 
outrageously subject to it. Trembling tluongh every nerve witli 
intensity of conviction and the WTath of battle, he abnost Ktcrelly 
smites his opponent hip and thigh. Taking the brass-bound 
box upon the table as representing “the right hon. gentlo- 
maii” or “the noble lord’’ opposite, he will bent it violently 
■with his right hand, creating a resounding noise that sometimes 
makes it difficult to catch the words he desires to emphasise. Or, 
standing with heels closely pressed togetlier and feet spread out 
fanwise, so that he may timi as on a pivot to Avatch the effect of 
his speech on either side of the House, he Avill nssimie that the 
pahn of his left baud is the adversary of the moment, and 
straightway he beats upon it with his right hand AAlth a ferocity 
that causes to curdle the blood of the occupants of the Ladies’ 
Gallery. At this stage ■will bo noted tbc most marked retention 
of early House of Commons habit, in tho iray in u’hioh the orator 
continually turns round to address his own followers, to the. 
ontrering of a fundamental point of etiquette which requii’cs' 
that all speech should be directed to the Chair. 

These are persoual peculiarities which have au interest of 
them mra as accompanying outbursts of eloquence the fame of 
winch ills the world. 


Loxnox, jTor. 188B. 


HEHET W. LHCY. 
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THE SECOlST) HEADING OF THE lEISH 

LiVND BILL. 

(XtV THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAT 1C, 1881.) 

Sin, I tksire to apologize to tlie House for luy having requested niy 
hon. and learned friend the Solicitor-General for Ireland ^fr. M. 
-Johnson) to permit me, instead of liimself, to address it at this early 

E ortion of the evening— though not quite so early as I hoped it would 
nve been. Various ohsorwitiona have been made by hon. members, 
who appear to think there has been eithei’ a purpose or unnecessary' 
reservation on the part of the Government with respect to some mres- 
tions of interest raised in tlio Land Law (Ireland) Bill ; and I have 
made up my own mind that it is well for me — though I do not see the 
justice of the objection — to do all that lies in my power to obviate its 
repetition. I have, therefore, detennined to take advantage of the 
opportuuity secured by my lion, and leanied friend, and to solicit the 
pnvilege of addif.^sing the House to-night ; and being somewhat indis- 
posed, and not able to remain in the House throughout the evening, to 
ventiwc to make a change in the arraugement as to the peraon by whom 
the debate is to be i-csumcd. 

“ CONFISCATION.’' 

How, sir, before I sjicak on the Bill, with the second reading of -U’hich 
we are concerned, I wsli to refer to tu'o words which we have heard 
often repeated in this debate. The first woi-d is “ conliscation,” and the 
second word is “ compensation.” They are woids that are, and ought to 
be, in close association together ; for 1 certainly should bo very slow to 
deny that where confiscation could bo proved 'compensation ought to 
follow. But, sir, I must say that those words are used too frequently 
and too soon. They arc almost the stock expressions of debate upon 
certain classes of questions. They have repeatedly, again and again 
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l)cen ui^ed -svitli tlie greatest confidence wliere, in some cases, no proof 
Los T)cen sliorni, and wliero in other cases disproof has heen famished 
abundantly. I will not refer now in detail to the charges that wei-c 
rondo upon tlic veiy limited measure that we introduced last year with 
respect to Compensiition for Disturbance, because that remains as it was 
twmve months ago — a matter of opinion — shaving been nipped in 
bud, and having heen prevented from doing the extended eidl which 
was anticipated hum it by hon. gentlcinen opposite or the meat good 
which w'e, on our part, confidenfly believed tlint it would have pro- 
duced. Hon. gentlemen opposite ^ow — I need hardly remind them — 
how this charge of confiscation was raised on tlie repeal of tlie Com 
Laws ; and how it was raised last j'ear upon the veiy humble^ though 
useful, measure introduced ly my right hon. and learned fnend the 
Secrecy of State for the Home Department in respect to Ground 
Game. It is more to the purpose that I should remind them how fmely 
it w'os raised when the Land Bill was imder discussion in 1870. It was 
used on tiint occasion by the hon. gentleman Hie Member for Mid Lin-‘ 
colnshire (Mi-. Chaplin) ; but I had not intended to quote him in regard 
to it had he not invit^ me by his cheer. It was, however, used by 
others, who may be considerea as representative men of the -pai-ty. 
Lord Salisbury described that Bill as hribing one doss by plundeiing 
another. He said ; “ Tou ore bribing one class and plundering nnoUier, 
and you ai-e setting an example easily lolloivcd.” Lorn Cairns used much 
the same language. He spoKe cnncudly, and said : “Tou allow me the 
option of pui-chaaing my own properly',” words which themselves imply 
confiscation. Indeed, he quoted with praise a declaration from a certain 
publication, that there would bo no settlement of the question without 
something which would be called confiscation. Well, I am verj’ glad 
that I era not mis-stating anything ns regards the case. “ Confiscation” 
was the word applied to the lending enactments of the Land Bill of 
1870. Did the Land Act, when it became the law of the land, confiscate 
the prepay of the landlords 1 Did it injure Hie property of the lond- 
loi-ds? We afiirm, on Hie contrary, and upon evidence, that it improved 
the property of tlie JnndJordsi A shafco of the head is Jess authoatatire 
than the returns made of authentic transactions in Courts of Justice, and 
authentic transactions in an Irish Court of Justice finm year to year 
show us two thiuM. In the first place, the rents have increased under 
Hie action of Hie Land Act. I am not spealdng now of undue increase ; 
I would say rents have grown under the action of the Land Act. And, 
in the second place, upon the increased rents, with the larger- rental, a 
larger number of years’ purchase has been obtained w'here the property 
has come into the market And that, sir, has been the end of the 
chaige of confiscation with remeot to the Land Act. 

^ But I humblv think there have bemi cases much more like confisca- 
tion than the Land Act. I find a case in my own experience in 1874, 
though it was on a more limited scale. I refer to the confiscation of the 
advoiraons in ScoHond under the Church Patronage Act. 1 mentioned 
it at the time, and I never knew a clearer case in nnr life. But ^at is 
a spi&U matter. Confiscation Los come nearer to ]&eland* in previous 
legidation. When, in a coimtrj^ where it is now admitted that the 
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improvements upon the holdings are, ns a rule, the work of the tenants, 
wc allowed and encouraged the landlord to carry those improvements 
into the market and to sell them for his own benefit — then, indeed, 
there was something like confiscation. I never heard, sir, on that occa- 
sion that the' Jtembors for the University of Dublin or anyone else 
belonging to their party wore scandalized at the proceedings of Par- 
liament. It was a most unfortunate and deplorable business. I do not 
saVj and I do not believe, that Uiose who made the recommendations 
wliich'lctl to it — the Slembers of the Devon Commission — ^werc actuated 
by any cnl motive. I believe it was a sheer error, arising out of a 
heedless want of regard for existing facts. Cut I want to point it out as 
teaching a lesson of caution and circumspection to those who so freely 
and so readilj* use those hard words and cast them at the heads of men 
Avho also consider that to propose principles of confiscation would be a 
disgrace — a dis^ce to the klinisters who suggested and the Parliament 
■which would twerate them for a moment. 

I own that I go myself further than what I have stated "with regard 
to the Encumbered Estates Act. By it we have established a system in 
Ireland, during the present centurj-, which essentially altered the posi- 
tion of the Irish tenant wthout his permission — I may say ■without his 
knowledge. The old system of the Irish law made it hardly practicable 
for a landlord, without the greatest delay and difficulty, to put into force 
extreme measures against the tenant I do not make that statement 
upon feeble or douotful authority. I malcc it on the statement of a 
preamble of an Act which altered that state of things. The Act of 
1810, which did this, recited in its preamble that such were the cxjicnBcs 
and delays of ejectment that it was entirely and absolutely impracticable 
as a remedy. We must not, therefore, refuse to look at tlie fact that if 
the recital of that preamble be true, there mtis a permanence and secu- 
rity of tenure then attaching to the Irish tenant which you have since 
taken away. He has never acquiesced in that abstraction of the security 
which he possessed and enjoyed; ho has maintained against it a con- 
tinual protest ; he has certainly not allowed it to lapse into abeyance 
What 1 Irish to say is that wo are endeavouring, and it is time to endea- 
vour, to establish the order of something like equal justice in Ireland in 
these matters ; .and that those who j)lcnd on behalf of landlords — and 
they have a perfect right to plead against anything that they think 
trespasses on those rights — should recollect what is due to others who 
have so^ long suffered from a course of legislation continued through 
generation^ after generation, endured too long without complaint, and 
now resulting in difficulties with w'hich ■nu are endeavouring to cope, 
and in the endeavour to cope wdth which I think we are entitled to some 
consideration on the part of this House. 

KO CIiAllt rou COin’ESTBATlO!!. 

Now, first, ■with regard to the charges of confiscation. I ■will only say 
that the Government cannot admit tlint they make any confiscation, or 
in any way approachuonfiscation, in this BUI, and are not prepared in con- 
sequence to admit any plea for compensation. The proof of confiscation — 
the proof of damage resulting from the action of the Legislature— is the 
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very first step that must be taken, and tliat must be established beyond 
doubt before the House can fairly be called upon to consider whether it 
will grant compensation or not. In 1846 the Irish landlord "was not 
inconsiderably compensated at tlie time of the repeal of the Com Laws, 
notwithstandmg the enormous benefits conferred upon him by Sir 
Robert Peel in that measure. There was not a single commodity reared 
in Ireland for export that has not increased in price imder the action of 
Free Trade, and yet for the change that brought about those ^ults the 
Irish landlords were compensated by the transfer of a moiety of the 
charge for the Constabulary to tlie Consolidated Fund, a moiety which 
then, I think, amounted to ;£300,000 or ^£400, 000, but now amounts to 
more than .£1,000,000. I will now pass ^m the question of confiscation 
and condensation, and come to the RilL 
Now I wish to observe, sir, that I have never kno^^’n a case of so largo 
a measure debated for sudi a length of time of which so few points have 
been brought into serious discussion. The points that have been brought 
into serious discussion, in very different degrees, arc, as far as I know, 
these. T7e have heard much of fair rents, and wo have had reference to 
the question of arrears. On the question of arreais I iviH say nothing, 
except that it is an important question ; but there will be no advantage, 
indeed there would be a difficulty, in dealing with it in detail on the 
second reading of the Bill. In tile same way, another bye-question 
which we have considered, and the result of which consideration appears 
in the Bill — but it may be worthy, notuithstauding, of further con- 
sideration — ^is the question of current leases. That also is evidently a 
question which, in my opinion, ought to be reserved for the Committee 
on the Bill. Anotlier question, sir, that has been repeatedly raised has 
been the apparent unfairness and hardsliip of refusing to the landlords, 
as it is said, the power to go into the Court. That is certainly an obvious 
and plausible question. If you permit the tenant to come into your 
Courts why do you not permit the landloid ? That question seems to 
have caused much difficulty, and one hon. and learned gentleman, the 
Member for Antrim (Mr. Maonaghten), was so struck with the force of 
the question that he said he should propose that the landlord should bo 
permitted to go into Court. But how did the hon. and learned Member 
propose to do so ? His speech was characterised by great critical and 
log ical pqwei'. But he proposed to give an e.vperimcntal proof of liis 
constoctive powers, and that was a much more dangerous task. He 
raid it was a hard case that a landlord liaring 150 tenants should be 
liable to 160 suits. TThat he proposes is this : ‘'I will let the landlord 
go into Court and exhibit to the Court the state of his rents, and get 
Irom the Court a certificate that his rents are fair. But the Iwdlord 
must undertake not to raise his rents for a certain number of years.” 
Did the hon. and learned gentleman, who is a lawyer, propose that that 
proceeding should take place behind the back of the tenant i That is the 
answer I get. I am glad to find that the hon. and learned gentleman, 
when unoer criticism, is not insensible to comment. He meant then 
that there must be notice to the tenant. Very good. The consequence 
is that the hon. and learned gentleman proposes, by way of giving favour 
to the landlord, that heahall have 160 suits on at the same time, in order 
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Hint Jic may lie rew’ardcd by the privilege of having the rent established, 
ivliich rent he must not raise for a certain number of years. 1 cannot 
' conceive that the hon. and learned gentleman was serious in making 
such a proposal as that the landlord should be allowed to come ns a 
privilege into Court and raise the question of increasing every rent on 
Ins estate. 


THE AIM OP TUT! 1111.1- 

But, sir, wc have proceeded on an entirely opposite principle — the 
principle of disturbing nothing that we could avoid disturbing, and of 
reaving outside the Court and the action of the Com-t all those wlio are 
Milling to bo so left, in order that they mn}' settle tlieir ntTaii'S without 
the intervention of the Court. That is the aim of the Bill. The Bill 
docs not force the Court upon the whole agricultural tenantry of L.'C- 
mnd ; it loaves the initiative of going before the Court to the tenant. 
But still that is not an ansivcr to the question, Why not allosv the laiid- 
lord to go into Court 7 In the first iiiace you are entirelj' mistaken in 
the idea that the landlord has no power to go into Court. That is a 
mistake made by many lion, gentlemen who have made eloquent 
speeches on the other side of the House, esidentty ■without having read 
beyond the first page of the Bill. Nmv, sir, what is Hie interest of the 
landlord in this matter 7 His interest, in the first place, lies in keeping 
up his rent to a fair and just staiidaitl. That intci-est is secured to liim 
by giving him the power of raising his rent, and throiving it upon the 
tenant to go into Court in order to obtain a judicial runt against him. 
homo people say : « -Wliy don’t you allow the landlord to escape the 
^iiim of raising of rent by obtaining a judicial sentence fi'om the 
Court! ^ Ihcy think — it is llie first time I everheai'd it — that any 
landlord m this countr)’- believes that ho is diminishing the odium of 
some proceeding that he lakes against a tenant in his oivn interest by 
founding upon it a lawsuit in which he involves the tciiaiit. The fact is 
tliat so lar from diminishing odium, he would, in my opinion, laigcly 
increase it, when he mingles the action of the Court ■with his own 
pressure upon the tenant. 


THE luVKDLOnn’s INTEREST SECURED. 

TJicii, i^in, there is the interest of the landlord if he udshes to avoid 
the nsk of ha-iung a tenant rack-rented, not only in his own rent, but in 
tlio tcimn^nght lor which he pays to the out-going tenant. The land- 
lord may fairly plc.ad— at any rate, the Bill admits it— that the tenant- 
nght may rack-rent the incoming tenant ns much as an extravagant 
rent. Be it nght or wrong, we have provided in the Bill for that, and 
all tnnt we linvo heard of successive sales of tenant-right— rising one 
♦1 ^^‘•terly inapiiUcnble to the Bill. The first clause of 

tlic Hill provides for it, Hon. gentlemen who have spoken on this 
subject have only rend the firet limb of the first sentence of the first 
clause. It pays that Hie tenant shall be allowed to sell his tenant-right 
lor tlio best price Ihut he can obtain. Hon. gentlemen rend so Ihr, and 
no farther. But if they went on, they ivould find that the tenant is 
reqmied to give notice to the landloixl, and the landlord, on receiving 
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that notice, may agree "with the tenant on the amoiuit of the tenant- 
right that the outgoing man is to receive ; and, if lie cannot agree -with 
the tenant, he may take him into the Court for the pu^ose. Thus the 
tvro items of the landlord’s interest are secured— his interest ns to the 
i-ent, hy his power of raising the rent ; liis interest ns to the tenant- 
right, hy his power of taking the tenant into Court. J3ut it may he 
said, “ \\Tiy clon’t you give him a wider power still, and allow him 
always to go into Court That is a fair question for discussion, and 
we have well considered it. But I think the House •will prohahly agree 
in our conclusion tliat the wiser course is that which we nave adimted. 

In tile strange state of things which has prevailed in Irdand the Court 
has been looked upon as a sort of Paradise into which cverj’body would 
rusln That is not our view at all in the matter. We conceive that the 
action of the Court must impose considerable burdens on small ownere ' 
who cannot undertake to pay the expenses of civil litigation ; and the 
expenses of ciidl litigation, however you may control them, must be > 
severely felt by the poor man and the small man. To the landlord the 
expenses frequently may be light'; to the tenant they may be very 
severe. But, be it understood, it is in the indiscriminate power of the 
landlord to go into Court. Let that matter be argued in Committee if' 
there is any question about it. We shall hear what is to be said, witii 
perfect willingness to be eon'vinced if good and sufficient reasons can be 
given ; but wo have not acted irithout reason or consideration in llie ' 
course we have taken. I have shown also that it is totally inaccurate 
to say that the landlord has no power of going into Court, because, in 
the matter of tenant-right, which ho can chc^ in no other way, this 
Bill authorizes liim to go into the Court. In the 3rd sub-section of the 
Ist clause it is stated thal^ on receiiung notice, the landlord may pur- 
cliase the tenancy for such amount as may be agreed upon, or, in tho 
event of disagreement, as may be settled by the Coiurt. , The resort to 
the Court is there as clearly indicated ns can he. [Sir B. Assheton 
Cboss : ITlien is that powei’ given 7] When there is a change of 
tenancy. The 1st dause says : — 

“ On iccciving such nodco the landlord may pm chase the tenancy for such sum 
ns may bo n^cd upon, or, in the oront of disncrccmcnt, maj' bo settled by tho Court 
to bo tho Tnluo theieof.” - . 

That contemplates most distinctly the ease when the tenancy passes 
from one person to another ; hut I do not believe tho words convey tliat 
it is to he a resumption of tho land by permanent possession on the 
part of the landloixl. The landlord may agree with tho tenant upon 
the sum to be paid for the purchase, or ho may have the sum fixed hy 
the Court. ^ - - 


, THE CrauSTITHTION OP THE COUIIT. 

And now I will take the question of llie constitution of the Court. . 
I o'wn this matter Las received from one of the Memhers for the 
University of Dublin such -discussion in detail ns I have hardly ever' 
known given upon tJie second reading of a Bill, and with a-wanntJi and 
vehemence such as I have scarcely ever seen exceeded even, hy him. 
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Tliis is a matter necessarily of detail, lor consideration and adjustment. 
1 am l)ound, hon'ever, to moke an admission in passing. In one point 
tins Bill, for "whicb, I tMnlc, the dinftsman cannot be too much praised, 
•whatever judgment its authors may deserve, does not exactly.correspond 
with our intention. Our intention was to give an option of passing by 
the Ghdl Bill Court, if it was decided so to act ; but it was also thought 
there should be power of going into the Ci'vdl Bill Court. The tenant, 
we thought, should have the power, if he pleased,- of going to the Com- 
mission, or the agent of the Commission at once. I put it respectfully 
to hon. gentlemen, whether it is desirable to go further than that 1 I 
am not now raising the g^uestion of the arrangements to be made for the 
conduct of procee&igs m the Civil Bill Courts ; but I submit it would 
not have been wise wholly to pass by a body of gentlemen who have 
had an opportunity nnder the Land Act of acquiring a mass of experi- 
ence such as is not possessed by any other body of gentlemen in Ireland. 
I ■will go one step lurther, and say I cannot for myself— it may be owing 
to my Ignorance — ^think, upon the figures, that the result of actions in 
the 0ml Bill Comt has been very discreditable. Hon. gentlemen who 
are lawyers "jvill be able to form a much better judgment than I can in 
this matter j but I invite attention to these lacts. TFor the four years 
previous to 1877 — ^before that time -we have no available account — we 
have the number of land claims whidi ■were entered before the Court. 
These claims were 1,688. The appeals tried from these cases were 212. 
The judgments confirmed were 140, and, so far as I can make out from 
the figures, there were 50 judgments -which have been reversed, upon a 
total of 1,C88_ cases tried — that is to say, 3 per'cent, -n’Mch means that 
32 out of every 33 men who came before the Civil Bill Court had justice 
done to them, I cannot suppose that rvill be considered a very unsatis- 
factory I'csult, I can hardly think the Court deserves the severity of 
judgment •\yhioh has been pronounced by some. Great fault is found 
•with the Bill because of •what it is said may be done by our Commis- 
sioner or by his deputy, and the most dreadful pictures have been 
painted of the consequences of placing powers in the hands of incom- 
petent men. TVe shall be very glad to hear in Committee of an)' safe- 
guards that can be provided j but the House ■will bear in mind this fact. 
It is hardly possible to forecast the details of the probable transactions 
under this Bill. Ho one can tell rvhere they will lise — ^how they ivill 
rise— -in what part of the countiy they will rise. 

This leads me to another remark on the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Antrim. He complained that the Bill was not 
sufficiently clastic. How does he propose to make it more elastic in 
this matter of the Court J He said : " Why do you not appoint two 
Comniissioners for each Province 1 How do we know w'hat will be 
requisite for each Province ? In one Pro'vince there may be little or no 
demand. In Lister and Ulster, for example, it is possible the demand 
will be very different from what it -will bo in the other Provinces. 
^Vhat we propose is, not that a multitude of public officers should be 
created bmbre we know whether there shall be any duties for them to 
perform; but that officers of the Court may be appointed as necessity 
arises and according to the measure of the necessity. So much for 
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certain of the points i-aised ; and as to the veiy imjiortant point of a fair 
rent, one of the Memhers for the TJnivei'sity of Dublin condemns our 
proposal ns undoubted confiscation tempered and flavoured ■with 
cowardice ; while other hon. gentlemen, more modemto in their mode 
of looking at the measure, think that the words we have used are 
defective, and even dan^rous. I see the senior Member for the 
University (Mr. Plunket) in his place, and I must pay him a deserved 
compliment. I do not think it was possible to submit aiguments more 
calmly, clearly, or more fairly to the consideration of the Hoiiso than 
he di^ 

Let me endeavour to go through the points of this question, and in 
doing so, I shall make another more agreeable reference to the hon. and 
learned Member for Antrim. Ho mams a remark mth which I, for dne, 
mort cordially agree. He said the very terms “fair rent” conveyed 
their o-wn meaning. They are really the charter of those who .are 
interested in fair rents ; but it is a question, and a verj' difficult question, 
to know how far we can go in devdopment, in I’estriction, and m direc- 
tion. I have to admit, however, that the Government are not veiy 
proud of their workmanship in this portion of their undertaking, and I 
hope it may be amended, and materimly amended, in Committee. But, 
at the present moment, my -wish is to draw in the clearest manner a 
distinction between that which is essential and that which is secondary 
and accidental in this clause. And here I must complain of the right 
hon. and learned gentleman the late Attorney-General for Ireland 
(Mr. Gibson). He holds that, according to the best legal conshuction, . 
tlie proceedings of the Court would bo carried on thus : a certain rent 
would be fixed, and then a tenant-right outside Ulster equivalent to 
seven years’ rent will be deducted from that original rent. Now we 
protest altogether against that method of deduction ; it is not the manner, 
so fiff os I know, in whicli these things are conducted in Ireland now. 
In this very difficult business it is some comfort to recollect tliat tliis 
subject of rents is not new to Iiishlnwyere and Irish Judgej; in Ulster 
it has been before them for some time j and in other poi'ts of Ireland it 
has wme before them in cases of eviction under the operation of the 
1 ^ must go a little further and complain that the right hon. 

and leara^ gentleman not only put a construction upon the danse by 
interpolating ivords of his ovm into it that are not there ; but he then 
went on to ei^bit his o'wn method in a supposed case, stating his argu- 
ment on an altogether fallacious basis. He imagined a case in which 
he supposed the fair r^t in the market was ;fi24. The fair rent in the 
market ! That was his starting-point in this great argument ; but that 
startmg-point is poisoned with a fallacy from tlie beginning. Our whole 
contention is, that these words, applied to Ireland generally — “ a fair 
rratin the market’’ — are words involving a contradiction in terms, for 
the rent m ihe market is not a fair rent. Consequently, everything that 
the nght hon. and learned gentleman founded upon that fallacious 
a^mption wm m fallacious as the assumption from whidi he started. 
Ihe essence of this clause really must be considered apart from par- 
ticulm words w’hich one person or another may desire to add to the 
description of that essence. I believe we were right in requiiing that 
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the Court shall hear and take into consideration all the ciranmstances of 
the case. Beyond that, what we feel is this : there is one circumstance 
of tlie case so important, so paramoimt for ev^’’ settlement of the 
miestion, that we must take notice of it, and that is the tenant’s interest. 
We camiot leave that covered up hy any general expression of “ all the 
circumstances of the case.” We are hound to point to the tenant’s 
interest. Now no one can say, I think, that there has keen any reti- 
cence on the part of the Government as to what the interest of the 
tenant is. My right lion, and learned Mend the Attorney-General for 
Ireland said most truly that if you were to admit tliis doctrine of deduc- 
tion it would he a deduction from the top-market rent, and not from the 
fair rent. Now, supposing the case of a top-market rent in Ireland, 
what does that include as a general rule ? In tlie fiist place, it includes 
annual payment for the value of the tenant’s improvements, and that is 
the first and the ^atest element of legitimate tenant-ri^ht. In the 
second place, it indudes the excess which is found in open biddings for 
holdings in Irdand in consequence of the scarcity of land ns compared 
witli the demand for it. Just as in buying a curiosit}* in this country, 
the buyer -will go far beyond the intrinsic value in the price he gives, 
simply because the article is rare, so, under the necessity of a much 
sterner oi-der in Ireland, in bidding for land the bidder is ready to give 
more than he really ought to give, or can properly afford to give. And 
that excess in bidding for the land, orring to the scarcity of land in 
Ireland, is the second and I’emaining element of tenant-right. 

And here I come to the very fair and pertinent question of the 
senior Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket). I say that 
neither of these elements of value belongs to the landlord. Both of them 
form constituent parts of the tenant-right, and those taken together may 
be said very fairly, in general terms, to constitute that which the tenant 
has to sell. Now it has been supposed to be absurd to make any 
reference in this matter to the compensation for disturbance and for im- 
provements rmder the Land Act, and I admit, as the clause now stands, 
the words have too exclusive prominence given to them. They stand as 
if they were the only thing to bo looked at outside Ulster, at all events, 
as requiring definite notice, whereas they are not. But, on the other 
hand, gentlemen must recollect that these woixls are most important 
and operative words under the Land Act of 1870. Under that Act as it 
passed this House and went to the House of Lords, it stood thus — that 
no yearly tenaut could be evicted from his holding -without being com- 
pensated for Iris improvements and for disturbance, on a scale with a 
maximum of seven years. WeU, the effect of that was that the Act, as 
it went from tlris House, permitted assignment^ and that assignment con- 
stituted tenant-right. I challenge contradiction to that statement. The 
place of a man -vvdiose holding was the means of livelihood -utis a thing 
worth papng for, and the people are -willing to pa}- for it. The com- 

! )laint rs that they pjw too much, and when we said to the holders of 
and — "We -will fortify your position by taking care that you shall not 
be removed from it,” we gavetlrem -virtually the tenant-right, and a real 
interest in the holding. But what was done in the House of Lords ? A 
prohibition to assign. Althoirgh, however, the property was made in- 
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alienable, though the piivilege of alienation was unfortunately taken 
away, yet the property itself I'emains j and uj)on cases of eviction how 
is the thing worked? I am not now speaking of- eviction for non- 
payment oi rent, but of those cases— happily, I believe, not very 
numerous— where the emotion has been of a more arbitraiy kind. In 
those cases what happens is this : The landlord has evicted, the tenant 
claimed compensatmn for disturbance, the landlord looked out for 
another tenant; that other tenant and not the landlord, has pdd to 
the outgoing man the compensation for disturbance ; and that is the 
basis of the tenau^right. Depend upon it, under tlie operation of the 
Land Act there have been at work causes which, gradually but' surely, 
have tended to the distinct development of a system of tenant-right 
in all agricultural holdings of Irel^d ; and not only so, but have 
tended to give to that tenant-right a foim corre^onding in the main to 
the compensation for disturbance and compensation for improvements. 

I have explained, therefore, what the tenant has to transfer. I say ho 
has to transfer these improvements ; and if he is in a position fortified 
by compensation for disturbance, his holding being a means of liveli- 
hood, which it is worth another man’s while to pay for^ he has got 
this apart from the landlord ; and it is perfectly fair and just that you 
should not interpose any obstacle. Therefore, in our mew, the tenaut- 
ri^it in Ireland is made up of elements neither of which belongs to the 
landlord, and which no landlord except an unjust landlord — and the 
case I trust is exceptional — eudeavoui-s to convert to his own profit. 
But au unjust landloi-d must be prepared to be interfered ivith. We 
will not undertake to respect tlie use he has made of the peculiar oh- 
cumstances of the countiy and of the long and favourable presumptions 
of the Legislature towaivls him, or allow his doing less than justice to 
those who stand towards liim in the relation of social inferiors and 
dependants. 

I trust, then, it will be understood that, in considering tenant-rigjit, 
these, and tliese only, ai'e the elements which, so far ns our views go, 
the Court uill be entitled to exact. We assert distinctly and maintam 
that such is the legitimate basis of tenant-right over and above improve- 
ments ; but we assert also that that is an element which forms no port 
whatever of a landlord’s legitimate rent, which consequently is not to be 
deducted Irom the rent, and constitutes no interference ivith it at all. 
I will not enter into further detail on this question. We shall have 
other opportunities of doing so. 

THE TllULX WISE LAUDLOKD. 

The principles of this Bill I have never heard once described in any 
speech Irom the opposite side of the House during this debate. ‘ Ever}' 
observation that has been made has gone, as it has appeared to me, upon 
bye-points — ^for I call just and fair rent, however mtdu. it may be, a bye- 
pomt. H we admit fair rent, you will, I hope, hold us bound to give a 
substantial meaning to those words ; but it is a bye-point. I have, how- 
ever, heal'd the prlncrolcs of the Bill excellently described by those gen- 
tlemen who have studied the Bill on this side -of the House. My. hon. 
friend the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Lytton) perfectly comprehended it, 
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The basis of it lies in the land-scarcity of Ireland, and^ its principle is 
this — ^in the first place, a frank acceptance of the Irish custom, and 
especially this enstom of tenant-right And now I am going to make 
an observation — not dogmatically ; but I must say that, in my reading 
about land in Irehmd, it has often occurred to me that the tnily wise 
landlord in Ireland was the man who not only was liberal to his tenants, 
but who gave to that liberalit}' a form and method of application adapted 
to the usages of the countrj*. I do firmly believe that there are many 
wise, good, and enlightened landlords in Ireland, using those words in 
the general sense, who have freely spent money and parted with money 
for the sake of what they thought doing their duty, but who would have 
done their duty more profitably for themselves, and more advantageously 
to the country)! if they had been less intent upon importing exotic habits 
into the couuttj*, antf more inclined to allow the people to work accord- 
ing to their usages and traditions. At any rate, I hope hon. gentlemen 
will see from our point of view that nothing is so plain as the dutj* of 
accepting the principle of tenant-right. I cannot say with what satis- 
faction 1 listened to the able speech of my noble friend the Member for 
Barnstaple (Viscount Lymington) upon this subject. His father. Lord 
Portsmouth, is one of those who tell 3 *ou plainly, as I imdersland him, 
that he docs not come liofore you in the character of a martjT or a 
victim. He docs not say he has sufrered b}* his practice to his tenants ; 
but ho has said that the frank allowance of tenant-right has been most 
profitable to himself. That has been the re.sutt of universal experience 
in Ireland, and it is established by the experience of Ulster. Whatever 
3 ‘ou may say of the extensive and* almost unintclUmblo prices which arc 
sometimes obtained thei-e for tenant-right, it is imdcnialno that whereas, 
in general, rents in Ireland have grown much more slowly than in 
England or Scotland, the slowness of their .growth is really to be attri- 
buted to the insecurity of the tenant. Equally undeniable is it that 
within Ireland itself, it you compare the growth in Ulster, where there 
was tenant-right, to the groudh in the other three provinces, where there 
was none, it has been far more rapid in Ulster ; and that is entirely 
owing to the fact and presence of tenant-right. 

Some gentlemen have referred to speeches of mine, and have put me 
back to Avhat is a verj’ unacceptable task — that of reading them over 
again — ^but I must say tlint there is onlj- one important particular in my 
speeches of 1870 — to which I will at present refer — ^u-hich I do not 
strictly and litcralh' abide by. The principles upon which we have 
proccMed arc, fir8t,*a perfectlj'- frank acceptance of Irish custom ; and, 
secondlj', what is undoubtedly a grcint departure from the principles of 
free contract — ^naniclj*, the introduction of judicial authority to settle a 
gricvjmce between man and man with regard to agricultural holdings. 
Sir, I do not for a moment disguise the magnitude of that proposal. It 
is, if I may saj* so, the one really Badical proposal in this BiU. It is the 
one and only proposal that involves a strong and sharp departuio from 
ordinarj” principles for the regulation of private afiairs. I do not dis- 
guise it. But I ask you to observe this — First, it is required by the cir- 
cumstances of the countrj' ; and, secondlj’, it is lunited oy those 
provisions which we have introduced, and which in every case, though 
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no notice lias been taken of it, have left it oiion to parties to return, rrhen 
they conveniently can, to the ordinary principles of contract. 

Are Tve justihed in introducing tliis lladical proposal for committing 
to a court the regulation of these private amd pei-aonal appeals ? In 
presenting this Bill to the House I stated what ■were not the reasons 
which, in my opinion, would justify it, and also what the reasons were 
winch would. The necessity which 1 pleoded was a necessity, -in the 
first place, arising from the unprecedented position of Ireland with 
regard to the pressure of the demand for land ns compared •with the 
snpply ; and, secondly, the unfortunate but inenlable results of the 
conduct of harsh and grasping and even cruel landlords, who, though 
few in proportion to the whole, have it fatally in their power to com- 

{ romise the best interests of other men. I also quoted authority — and 
have heard no one from the opposite side of the House make any 
inference to the authorities under which we are acting — I pointed out 
that the Commissioners had recommended the introduction of this great 
innovation. I ■udU now refer to one Commissioner who sits before me 
— ^namely the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshii'c (Mr. Chaplin). He is 
oue of the fathers of this Bill. Far be it frem me to say he has ever 
owed it, or even made the smallest confession in that direction. But 
in ascribing it to him I am doing him an honour. He is not aware of 
the extent of his connexion with tliis Bill. I ivill also refer to two 

S irsons who, when the Land Act of 1870 was under discussion in this 
ouse, recommended the reference of these matters to a court. One of 
them is a nobleman who is still alive — I mean Lord 'Winmnrleigh. The 
other was the eminent man whose loss you are— and I cannot wonder at 
it— now deeply mourning. In 1870 Mr. Disraeli said — 

“ If a man ■without a lease, and ■who has paid his rent, is c^\ictcd, let his ease go 
boforo tho tribunal you shall appoint; let the JudM investigate oU tho elements of 
tho equity of tbo case ; and let {him como to n decision ■which on ono side shall 
guaia tho tenant from coercion, and, on tho other, preset vo tho landlord from 
ftaud.”— [3 Hansard, exeix. 1821.] 

That, of course, is the object of the new court. Therefore you hare iu 
those words the substance of this tremendous preitosal. I shell now 
read tho words of tho hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, who has put 
his hand to this paragruph : — 

“ Bearing in mind tho system hywhioh tho impiovemcnts and equipments of a 
f.iim are very generally the work of tho tenant, and tho fact that a yearly tenant is 
at any time nablo to hayo his rent raised by tho increased ■value given to his holding 
by the expenditure of his capital and labour, legislative intorferonco to protect him 
from an arbitrary inorcaso of rent does not seem rmnalund, and ■wo arc inclined to 
think that by tho majority of landowners a measure properly framed to accomplish 
this end 'would not be objected to.” 

I understand the hon. gentleman to point to what I may coll the pre- 
amble of the sentence. [Mr. OhapIiIn : Bead the next pamgiwh.J I 
have not got it hei’e ; but the next pmugraph treats of the three "I’s," and 
we have not proposed the three “ F’s.” 1 will come ■to that by-and-by. 
The hon. Member is quite justified in pointing out that thyircamblo to 
this sentence has reference exclusively to improvements. Tnat is quite 
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true ; but the enacting part has not. If the hon. Member had been 
content to say in his report — “ In consequence of the arbitrary increase 
of rent put upon the improvements ot the tenant, "vve, the Commis- 
sioners, recommend that his improvcm nts shall be protected by the 
intervention of a comrt,” that would have been one thing. But that is 
not what he has done. He has recommended the intervention of the 
court for the piu’pose of preventing all cases of an arbitrary increase of 
rent. But an arbitrarj' increase of rent is not limited to the tenant’s . 
improvements. It indndes the swallowing up of the tenant’s interest, 
and t alHug advantage of liis property and me state of the market, to get 
more than the commodity is worth. The hon. gentleman, in recom- 
mending that the tenant shall be protected against on arbitmry increase 
of rent, without limiting that recommendation in the slightest degree to 
the particular case of improvements, has made himself responsible for 
the great and the only violent recommendation of this Bill. 

I admit Hie Commissioners have said nothing at all excepting about 
rent. They have said nothing about tenant-right ; they have said nothing 
about security and fixity of tenure. Did the Commissioners really 
suppose that you could bring in a court to determine rent and entirely 
reiuse to take cognizance of the question of securitj' of tenure 1 Is it 
possible to say — “ A Commissjon diall determine the rent to-day, and 
the landlord shall, if ho please, put out the man to-morrow ? ” The 
hon. Member uoll not rise and answer that question, although I paid 
, him the compliment of ascribing to him the paternity of the Bill. The 
hon. gentleman udU see tliat, if you auHiorize the court to fix the rent, 
it necessarily involves some duration of the rent If you involve some 
duration of the rent you are fixing it, and between you and us the 
difference is only one of de^e. We have not said rents shall be per- 
petual. We have introduced provisions by which they may be refixed 
from time to time, as circumst^ces would arise. ' In the same way with 
tenant-right, I do not believe Hie hon. Member, and I feel sure that no 
[Member for Ireland, ■wiU. say that when a court has fixed judicially the 
rent of a holding and mven to that rent a certain term of years through 
which it shall exist iudcfeasibly, except by the fault of the tenant, the 
tenant’s interest should not be an interest saleable in the market. These 
three tilings are inseparable. They are three stiunds of one cord, and 
they are absolutely indefeasible. We have largely qualified them all ; 
but to have attempted to deal with one of them end not made a con- 
sistent whole womd, in my opinion, have proved totally xmworthy of 
the great question with which we have to deal. 

We have, therefore, I admit, "with reference to the very grave circum- 
stances of Ireland, made this great departure from the principles of free 
contract. But with that great departure we have combined provisions 
to enable the paitdes to return to free contract when they may find it 
' expedient to do so. And, lastly, one of the principles of the Bill- is in 
a set of provisions intended to promote and fui'thcr the acquisition of 
capital and of a permanent proprietary interest, and advances of public 
money for certam other importont purposes. 

Under these circumstances I must own it is "with Hie deepest regret 
that I have observed the conduct of the party opposite on this occasion. 
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1 am Tcry Bom’- tlmt tlie noble Lord the Member for Haddingtondure 
(Lord Elcho) is not in the House, Tbe Opposition are going lo support 
bi'm in the assertion that — 

" The leading pioviaions of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main econo- 
mioally unsound, unjust, and impolitic.” 

My noble Mend delivered liis ^leecb with such good Iramour, and -was 
' I'iiTiRftlf 60 obnously pleased with what fell from ms lijis, that it became 
infectious throughout the House. I myself was not insensible lo the 
charm of it ; and, I must say, it was an excellent example of a speedi 
in which an experienced Member of Parliament showed that yon may 
say very strong things without giving offence. He ^ve no offence to mo ; 
hut I am sorry to say that ho misapprehended and misunderstood the 
case, greatly, I thini, to his o-wn prejudice. Is it possible that any 
gentleman on the opposite side of tbe House can thinJc that lie is pro- 
motiug either the intere.st of his party or of the country by representing 
that this Bill gives peipetuity of lenitrc, perpetual hxi^* ol rent, and 
unlimited tenant right 1 As a matter of fact, Uie tenant-right is limited ; 
the judicial rent is reut only for a term ; and the security or possession 
given to the tenant is not* only defeasible in consequence oi liis own 
breach of contoact, but also after the first 15 years, which, after all, is 
not perpetuit)'. It is also defeasible if the landlord is able to make out 
a reasonable and sufficient wise for resumption. W e may be right or we 
may be wrong ; but why begin the unfortunate course of inflaming and 
exaggerating your statement of the provisions of the Bill? Surely it 
was a case in whicli the public interest, and, most of all, your own 
interests, would make it desirable that yon should understand everything 
in ns favourable a sense as reason will permit you to attach to it. 

So far as Ave arc concerned, I am not complaining of what you have 
done ; 1 am not at all sure that your conduct has been advcrac to our 
BiU. Your censures and denunciations have gone forth tlirough the 
length and breadth of Ireland as the strongest testimonials on Wholf of 
oni' measure to seoui'c to it the adhesion of the people ; and I think it 
is very lilcely that you may have induced by your statements— entirely 
outstripping the fact — some persons in irelwd to think that the BiU 
contains what it does not contain. It is a very lai'ge and strong measure ; 
it is a measure ns large, I hope, as the necessities of that countiy demand. 
But wo have carefully endeavoured to prevent its AATinton or its nee^ess 
enlp'goment, and to leave every ground and over 3 '- opening for the 
maintenance of the present social rmations in Ii-elnnd, and likewise for 
the return of that wiiich we knoAv to be the best sq’stem for the cultiva- 
tion of land under all normal circumstances — namely, a sj’stem Avhero 
its particulars are arranged by free discussion between one man and 
another. 

“what abh you goiko to do?” 

That being so, what are tlie party opposite going to do? The noble 
lord the Member for North Leicestershire (Lord Jolm Manners) has 
given^ notice of a liostile amendment. Everybody knows tliat the 
meaning of an amendment on the second rending is not only opposition 
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to the Bill, but it is the extreme form of opposition to tbe Bill The 
noble Lord, liourever, who has been a member of several Cabinets, has 
not only given notice of an amendment, but has announced that he is 
going to vote for the amendment of the noble lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho). I presmne that he made that announce- 
ment on behalf of his colleagues. La the notice of the noble lord the 
Member for Horth Leicestemurc, I perceive the first effect of the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield. If he had lived that notice would not, in my 
opinion, have been given. I have had an experience of Lord Beacons- 
field from a post opposite to me ; but it has been a long experience ; 
and you do not remain wholly ignorant of a man with whom, on a 
thousand questions, you are obliged, however unequally, to measure 
swords. "uTien, sir, a Libaul Government came into office in' 1868, 
and proposed tiie disestablishment of the Irish Church, it would have - 
been m the power of Lord Beaconsfidd, if he had thought fit, to have 
prolonged the contest for years. On the contrary, I have not a doubt 
that Lord Beaconsfield thought that the issue was certain, and that for 
every interest-^for the interest of the country, for the interests of his 
party and his own — the sooner the goal was rmched tlie better. He 
might have, I b(^eve, taken the same course of prolonging the contest 
on the Land Bill of 1870 ; and that Bill, relatively to tne circumstances 
in which it rvas introduced, was quite ns great an innovation — quite as 
daring a measure of remedy — estimated with reference to what went 
before, as the present Bill when regarded with reference to the measure 
of 1870. 

TreII,_what is intended to be done now? Do you who sit opposite 
think — ^is there any one of you who thinks — that ihis question wrll ever 
be settled-by a measure smaller than the Bill before the House ? And 
if by powerful combination, beginning bdow the Gangway, among a 
limited number, but stiU not ra unimportant persons, and carried on 
elsewhere with stronger ties and ramifications — ^if you thus succeed is 
overthrowing this Bul, and the Government which attaches its fortune 
to this Bin, and if you take their places, you will pass, not a smaller 
but a larger measure. Hor am I the first person who has said this. I 
know not if the hon. gentleman the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) is in his place. I hold in my hand a meech which he 
delivered on the 6th of December last at Waterford, and which I read 
with gTMt interest ; but I am not going to quote from it for the purpose 
of makin" any charge against him. It was perfectly natural of him to 
sjiy what he did.- He began by predicting that if Mr. Gladstone should 
proceed to legislate on the Iiish Land Question he would infallibly break 
up his Cabinet, “ and that,” he added, " would be x-ather unfortunate, or 
it may seem to be rather irnfortunate, for us ; but I do not think the 
event will prove that it is unfortimate for us.” He goes on to say that 
for England it would be unfortunate ; but for him, with his views, it 
would not bo unfortimate. The meaning, sir, is plain. Tire hon. 
gentleman knows well that if the party opposite came into office they 
would, under pressiue, ns they have done before, bring in a huger BiU 
than this ; and tliat the words “ fraud, force, and folly,” as applied to 
the three “ P.’s,” would gradually dwindle and grow ptue, and that the 
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]ion. Member might M'ave bis flag of triumph over- a measure passed by 
a Conservative Government ot wliich, perhaps, some Conser\'atives 
- would themselves be heard to say, the landlords scowling in the back- 
ground — how much more liberal a measure it is, after aU, than that 
which was brought forward by the Liberal Poi-U'.” 

But hon. gentlemen opposite arc judges of their own conduct. The 
matter, however, is one of a serious character. We are playing with 
edged tools in tlie state Ireland is now in. There is not a step w'hich wo 
have taken in reference to this measure which has not been taken under 
an overwhelming sense of responsibility. Wo do not mean to trifle with 
that which we have taken in hand. You must judge of your omi duty ; 
we must judge of ours. We shall use eveiy effort legitimately belong- 
ing to us : first, to pass this Bill ; secondly, to pass it speedily ; and, 
thirdly, to pass it in an eftectual form. My right non. friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) has been charged, I think, needlessly — I do not see that his 
words gave the slightest colour to the chaige — ^with having given an 
intimation tliat wo should haughtily refuse to discuss Amendments in 
the Bill No, sir, wo have no such intention. I am not looking to one 
quarter of the House in preference to another. In proportion to our 
intense anxietj' to be the beard's of some message of peace and good to 
Ireland is our willingness and desire to receive, from whatever quarter 
it may come, a.ssistance in bringing the Bill ns nearly ns may bo to per- 
fection. Wo are not so min as to think our first effort within tlie walls 
of the Cabinet room enable us to dispense %vith aU the criticism, sugges- 
tions, and improvements whicli the mtellect and ingenuity of this great 
assembly may furnish. But pennit me to say — and I hope I shall not 
be misunderstood — ^npt on the ground of any will or decision of ours, but 
because of the logical law' oi events, that nothing appears to me so 
unlikely as that the Bill should be to anj’- great extent changed. Were 
it to be vitally and fundamentally changed, in the sense of the amend- 
ment of Uie noble lord the Member for Hnddington^irc, the people of 
Ireland, it may bo assiuned, would reject it as one roan. But there is 
anothd’ consti'uction to be put on the sumestion of change, and I have 
to sgiipose the case of a fundamental juteration in a sense which a 
portion of the Irish Membd's may desire. In considering that matter, 
among other points, I cannot exclude from om* consideration tlmt the 
settlement of tliis question does not depend on the judgment of this 
House Mone. There is anothd' assembly which we must confront wheie 
we ai'e in a small mmoritj-; but wliich will claim, and is constitutionally 
entitled, to give its independent vole on the pro^'isions of this Bill. If 
we hold by those prorisions, I am so confident of their general character 
— I am so deeply persuaded of their general moderation, as well as 
efficiency — that I feel we can with a good conscience and nuth a sanguine 
hope address ourselves to whatever duties may belong to us for the pur- 
pose of tie prompt passing of this BiU. But, if tliey see we are prepared 
to alter its character, in "Hmat is called the popular* sense ; ana, having • 
brought it in as one measui'o, to send it up to them as another j most 
justly might those who will have elsewhei'e to'pronounce upon it say— 

“ We are dealing rvith a set of men who do not know their own minds, 
and we refuse to defer to their authoi'itv.” 
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I nni, tliercforc, well convinced that the nature of this Bill, although 
il niaj- bo. as I have ndmiltotl, open to crilici<;ni in some particulaif, is, 
neverthelc's of '^uch a character that the ultimate choice of Barliainent 
■will Ih* bclutcn the BUI in its essence or uothini' ; l)ctwcen the accept- 
ance or the rejection of the BUI on the lines on uhich it now stands. 
As I have Mid, we on this side ndll not shrink from the performance of 
our part, for if we did there would be no condemnation too severe to 
pass on us for our raxlnicss and tcmcritv. At this crisis I gratefully 
acknowled;je the spirit in which thi*' Bill has been generally i-eceivcd in 
Ireland. Tljo lantUords of Ireland showed in 1870 that they were not 
deficient in |)enctration. They were, I believe, at that time as much as 
they arc now under the impression that their true interest is to have 
this question settled, and to have it settled at once. I gratefidly ac- 
knowledge the generous reception which our proposal* have received in 
Ireland. They liave hcen received there ns hy men who have felt the 
force of the evih pressing upon them, and who were desirous of liailing 
the advent of whatever would give fair promise of offering a remedy. 
Let that gcncrou? reception in Ireland be met hv a corresponaiug feeling 
on thi* side of the Channel, and within the wnl)s of these great Legisla- 
tive Assemblies. Tlieu the year ISSl will not have passed away with- 
out adding to the St.alute Book another great emancipating and redeem- 
ing measure, iiecevaTj* alike for the prosperity of Ireland, the fame of 
rarliiunenf, and the strength and solidity of the United Ivingdom. 


FAIR TRADE. 

OCTOSEH 7 ami R, 1881.) 

I AM vciy sorry to excli.uige the delightful hnsincss of listening to 
the music we hine ju-t heard for tlic active oIUco of providing voii with 
‘'rtund of a far inferior oi-dor. Bui necesrity, ladies and geullenicn, is 
l-iid upon me, and will ex'cu«e me in your c-yes. Witli respect to the 
rna's of the nddre-xes wirich I h.nvc just received from the linnds of 
so many good and gallant soldiers in a gooil cause, I will only vcntui’o 
to assure yon in gcneml that these nildiesses and the circumstances 
under which they have been presented to me u-ill not pics away from 
niy mind as rc.uhly .as I ams compelled to discliaigo them from my liand, 
in order that I might not appear before yon in an unbecoming position. 
Tlic contents of the*e addresses, gentlemen, so fai' ns they have been 
read, or ns I am ncqimintotl uitli them, introduce a a-nriet}- of topics, 
from avliich I can only during tliis adsit to Lcetls attempt to make 
a selection, and ea'cn aadth the wlrole of that selection I shall not atlemiit 
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to deal upon this single occasion. Bnt tlicie are tjro expressions, tn-o 
sentiments that have come hefoi-e me of which I am desirous to take 
special notice. I begin in the first place with the address which was 
read from the Association of which you (hir! Kitsonl are the head. In 
that address, almost affectionate, and ceitainly toucuing in its tei^, I 
i-eceived no expression with greater gratification than that in which it 
was generously said that you neliered that to whatever party I belonged 
in the course of my life I had acted with a sincere desire for the public 
gooi I win not affect to disclaim that statement, because I really 
believe it to be true. And, moreover, I sometimes think — though I am 
in many points much misunderstood — that tlie fact of my having in 
view the public good, with a true and earnest purpose, was of itsdf 
a very great assistance in the enlightenment of my mind upon those 
points upon which ifrequired to be enlightened^ and has helped to land 
me, gentlemen, in the ranks of the party witli wliioh I have now 
in general acted for 36 years, and of wliicli, during the short ramaindcr 
of fife, I hope to be, and am comunced I shall be, a sympathising and 
an earnest member. 


THE OLE COXSEnVATIVE PAETY. 

1 -wish to say one word of the Conservative party as it was in the time 
when I was associated with it It was then led by Sir Kobert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington— tu’o iUusferious names which never can be 
heard in this assembly, or in any assembly of Englishmen like this, 
except with cordial respect and veneration. And I rejoice to say, 
gentlemen^ of the Conservative party of that day, that it was associated 
with you in what are now many of youi- most distinctive principles. 
The Liberal par^ of that period — I mean between the first Eeform Act 
and the repeal of the Com Laws — ^was attached to public economy and 
purity of administration ; but the Conservative party of that period 
maintained no unequal rivalry with you in the pursuit of those great 
objects. They were common — I' say it fearlessly — they were common 
and without distinction to all parties. And I wish I could always see in 
evew gentleman who calls himself a Liberal the some sense of strict 
pubfic duty in regard to economy in public expenditure which was as 
characteristic of Sir Kobert Ped — ^I will even venture to say — as it was of 
the distinguished and admirable, although now nearly perhaps forgotten, 
public servant, Joseph Hume. Not in respect of these subjects alone, 
but in regard to a matter which has a large place in your hearts 
and imderstandings— in regard to foreign policy — I say it fearlessly, that 
there ai'e two principles of enormous we^ht in wliich I, at least, have 
had nothing to change — ^the principle that every other country is to be 
credited with the same good motives as ourselves until it has given 
proof to the contrary, and that every Power, great and small, is entitled 
to exactly the same ]^hts md exactly the same treatment. I will say 
that that was as distinctive a principle of the Conservative party 
together with the laberals of those days as it is of the liberal party 
now. ^d yet once more, that whidi is called the policy of peace, that 
which is so often held up as a mark of ridicule and scoffing in the Tory 
meetings of to-day— that policy of peace was as dear to Su- Kobert 
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Peel, tlie Duke of Wellington, mid Lonl Aberdeen, and wns ns sedulously 
ai\d fcarlcssl}' purauetl by tlicm ns it erer has been, or ever can be, by 
any public mail in the serrico of his country. 

nis sccci:ssonfi. 

In one other preliminaiy remark in these nddrescos reference has been 
made to jny pa‘-t in tenns too indulgent, and to my future, I am afraid, 
in terras too hopeful. It is not for me, gentlemen, at my time of life, 
ndth my ueanies.*! to its inevitable close, to anticipate those future yearn 
of strength and of sendee svhidi you are good enough to desire on my 
behalf But yet, gentlemen, though I don’t indulge in any such antici- 
pations, — for I confess that I feel tliat ropo'C of mind and reflection on 
other matters are more appropriate to the latest stage of tin's om' human 
o-xistence*, — ^ycl I don’t on that account look fonvnnl with tlic slightest 
lack of confidence to your future as the laberal part}’ of this country. 
Whenever it may he my duty to hand over the charge that is now 
intrusted to me, little worth}’ ns I am, I shall hand it over to men who 
already possess your confidence — who already have proved in many a 
well-fought field what mettle they are made of. I do not mean only 
to speak of one Avhose distinguished mime is dear to eveiy heart mnong 
you — I mean my excellent friend Mr. Bright — because ho, too, is but 
one stage behind mo in the journey through the vale of years ; but 
I sjienk of Loixl Granville, of whom most intimate, almost doily, com- 
munication during many anxious years has given me the most thorougli 
knowledge of his groat nbllitic-s, of his admirable devotion to the semco 
of his. countr}', and of Ins capacity to servo it, if Providence should 
so ordaiu, in a yet higher place. I speak of Lord Granville, and I 
.speak of Lord Harlington, who, in tlio struggles of the House of 
Commons, has likewise earned the confidence of the country, and has 
enabled you to build your high expectations of his future upon an ample 
experience of what he has been to you in the past. And Ibcreforo I 
look fonvard with confidence to the Liberal party as in no degree 
d^ondenl upon the slender thread, ns yet unbroken, of my omi political 

I believe, gentlemen, and I think you believe with me, that under all 
ordinary and normal circumstances, though this country is divided 
between trvo classes of jiolitical giinions, tuo Liberel opinion is that of 
the majority of the people ; and 1 go a little further and say this : when 
we were defeated in 1874 wewere not defeated Ihrongli the energies and 
the growth of Toryism, hut we were defeated hy divisions that had 
unhappily insinuated themselves amongst us. And it was not the- 
ahsolrrtc breaking up of the party, for that, of corrrso, was a thing never 
dreamt of } but it was Uio prevalence of perhaps some sectional iclcas or 
the natural and necessary shoi’lcomings, or at any nrtc the actual short- 
cominpp of myself and of others who led them— at airy rate it was ouv 
orvn divisions— it was because our several xegimenis did not inar’ch 
steadily up to the brcacli in 1874 that rve wore in a minority in the lost 
Parliament. IVliat I wish to say to you, gentlemen, is this— I see no , 
signs of such divisions now. I doirbt whether for 30 year-s- 1 mean 
sitice the great Pico Trade struggle— the Liberal party, spealdng gene- 
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rally, has been in a state so healthy ; and never have I had occasion so 
much to appreciate, along with its generous indulgence, the signs of that 
cordial union as during the anxious experiences of the long session of 
Pai’liament just passed. Therefore, gentlemen, as you may look back 
•with confidence upon your past, so I say fearlessly you may rely upon 
your future. It depends upon yourselves to maintain that enei'gctio 
union. If liiere ivere any needless divisions in 1874, 1 think the conse- 
quences of those ^visions have administered an dtogether sufficient 
•warning, and that if w’e erred in the past, ive are not likely to fall into 
these errors again. 

“why I AM MEMBEB POR MIDLOTHIAN.” 

I came to Leeds for the proper and primary purpose, not of repaying, 
but to acknowledge a threefold debt of gratitude wliicli I never can 
repay, but which I can cordially acknowledge. You returned me to 
Parliament, as has been truly said, under circumstances on which I 
need not comment at length ; yet a word or two I may say upon the 
fact that I appear before you as Member for Mid-Lothian, and not os 
Member for Leeds. It ivas, gentlemen, to me a great personal consola- 
tion and satisfaction that I was never called upon from the course of 
circumstances to exercise the option between Leeds and Mid-Lothion, as 
my seat for both was lost by the acceptance of office before tbe time 
came for doing so. But at the same time, gentlemen, I may remind 
you of what you know as well as I do — why I am Member for Mid- 
Lothian and not Member for Leeds. The citadel of Toryism in Leeds 
is not so very strong but that a moderate force might hope to carry it. 
But that •was not the case ndth reference to the citadel of Toryism in 
Mid-Lotliian. It frowned down Upon the county like that old Castle 
of Edinbuigh from the rock that overhangs the city j and the gallant 
. men of that county invited me, and I comd not for very shame’s sake 
refuse their invitation, to try and scale the i-ock, and make ourselves 
masters of the castle. And while we weiu fighting in Mid-Lothian 
there was no loss to anybody in leaviim you to deal, urith your im- 
assisted force, •with the Toryism of Leei^ Gentlemen, you have also 
conferred on me a favour that I should in vain attempt adequately to 
acknowledge, in your acceptance of my son os one of your Members, I 
cannot trust myself, and it would be quite unnecessary if I could, to 
speak in detail upon that subject. I Tvill only express the hope that 
you •will be repaid for your generosity by his devotion, and my confi- 
dence that he will never do anytliing to dishonour either the unmn he 
bears, or, what is much more important, the great community with 
which you have been pleased to associate his fortunes. I have mentioned, 
gentlemen, tivo points of the threefold debt ; but them was one event 
that left a deeper impression on my mind than either of those that we 
have mentioned. It was an event much less conspicuous in the public 
eye ; it -was the appearance of that deputation who, not in the hour of 
success, not in the hour of hope, but when the ‘skies were darkest and the 
prospects of public fortune lowest, came to see me in London, and, without 
asking from me any reply, -without even permitting me by any sort of 
condition to reply, told me of their intention to select me as their candidate 
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and return iiic for Leeds, 1 thouprht that the undoubted determination, the 
tlKiinuqh pluck that was shewn by those gentlemen of Leeds in forming 
that jdnn at that titnc, was an event, wliich should have impressed me 
willi the belief, if I wanletl fresh evidence of it, how woithy they are to 
belong to tlic great county with which they are associated, and what 
good rcprcseijUitivcs they were of the best public spirit of England. 
For the spirit which then prevailed was not the spirit which is now in 
the ascendant. Tliere arc to be found, gentlemen, in everj' country- the 
elements of a temper wliich is apt to display itself in assumption and 
arrogance and aggn«?ion — in every community there will be sncli 
elements ; but in this community they never become dangerous niilcss 
they receive countenance from the leaders of one of tlio great political 
pailios ; and then, of necessity, they liocomc very dangerous. That is a 
temper whicli. when wc see if in other countries, we all condemn. It is 
just as well known in Fninco a-* it is here. In France it pa'^sc.", as s'on 
nil know, under the n.anic of Chanvini.>-m. It is as like ns two peas to 
that which we call here ‘'.Hngoism,''aud yet, strange to saj*, that portion 
of Englishmen who arc mo-t infectcil by “Jingoism” arc most loud in 
^ their denunciations of Chauvinisui. They say France has been under 
\ tlie influence of Chnuvini'-m in the steps she has taken in the province 
• of TniiL«, and their denunciations arc unbounded. I won’t now enter 
i into that question, hut I will i«ny this, that if they aro right in what they 
i say, they are not the people to’rcproach Ft.mco' for ulint slic has done, 
' for they arc the people who have endcavourctl —aye, and I am sony to 
. s.ny on some recent occasions with .«<onie success— t«i lead this great nation 
, into the exhibition of a similar temper, and to allow it to dominate in 
the direction of its public alfairs. Gentlemen, it is ns a protest against 
the prevalence of that sjurit, as you well know, that your deputation 
c.ime from Leeds ; that you have framed many parts of llie addresses 
prc-'cntcd to me ; and that I (who had fondly Ijclicved that the hour of 
iny retirement liml arrived some years before^ have n«ain been for the 
lime brought into the front rank of political conflict. I therefore 
ackuouledgc the threefold debt I owe to Leeds for returning me to 
Parliament, for the return of my son, and for the remarkable e.’uiibition 
of determined intention in the* hour of newl, and when the policy to 
which wc are attached wa.s, to all appeamneo, less likely to prevail than 
it had appeared to me at mij' former moment. 

And now, gentlemen, 1 will try to touch two points in particular, if 
^ voti svill allow me, of those that Lave been mi.sed — variously and multi- 
■■ i'anoubly raised — in the addresses that are before me. It is not, gentle- 
K men, that you want in.stn>ction upon these points ; for in (ruth, if that 
^ were all, 1 do not know uhy in the world I should come to preach 
:■ ' Liberal principles in I^ceds, wliich would be an enterprise as bootless os 
; ; “ carrjdng coals to Kcwcastle.’’ But what we say in Leeds on this 
t I occasion may possibly be heard in quartets where it in more wanted. 

' l»et me say something on subjects that have necessarily occupied much 
' of my thoughts of late years — the subject of land and the subject bf 
trade. 


c 
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THE EASD QUESTION. 

TliB Buliject of land has been prcBsed npon all oiir minds, first of all 
1iy tijo legislation for Ii-elnnd, or rather, I will say, first of all by the 
temporary depression of British aOTiculture ; and, secondlj’, by the recent 
legislation for Ireland. Of thatlcgislation for Ireland 1 will only Bay, 
upon the present occasion, that it was legislation for Ireland, and not for 
England or for Scotland. The circumstances of land in England and 
Scotland demand the close attention of the Government, and we hare 
much to do witli reganl to it ; but they arc not the same ns the circum- 
stances of Ireland, and that which was most exceptional in the Act relating 
to Ireland, jnstificd as it sras in our minds nnu felt by the majority of 
Parliament to be junlified by the peculiar circumstances of the condition 
of that country, cannot be held to have an equal or parallel application 
to a countiy whose condition has never been subjected to the action of 
such disturliing and distorting and' paralysing forces as, unhappily, has 
been the case with respect to the v.irious interests connected witli the 
land in Ireland. But although tliat is so, and altbnugli I at least shall 
never be a party to the introduction of the Irish Land Act into England, 
nor indeed do 1 believe that that is the desire of any sensible — I beg 
pardon, of any appreciable portion of the people of (his country, — ^j-et 
tliei-e is much to be done. And there are three jroints of view iii which 
we may look at this question of the land. The first is to deal with it 
financially. And here you will ohseive, gentlemen, that our friends the 
Tories are very active ; indeed, I must compliment tlrem upon their 
nctinty in general. People talk of n Parliamentary recess ; the leaders 
of the Tories do not appear to me to have any recess at all. Ever since 
the prorogation they have been at it, and no doubt they intend to 
continue until the next Queen’s Speech. There is a passage in the vivid 
account of the French Eevolution by Carlyle, where, in one of the pre- 
liminary stages, 1 think, he says, “ Riots were sputtering all over the 
face of France j ” and in the same manner Conservative meetings have 
been sputtering over the face of England. As, unhappily, I do not 
add^s you at a lime when public afiiurs are free from circumstances of 
anxiety, as there are or may be storms in the air, it is natural enough 
that the storm-birds should go abroad and see wlmt they can make of 
them, and they have paid me a particular compliment, for which I 
cannot be too grateful, for tliey have stopped me up, before' and behind. 
Last night and the night before, and the ni^t before tliat, I believe/ 
and again I am told to-night, and then again next week, tliero are to bo 
Conservative meetings with Conservative leaders, so ns effectually to 
neutralise any mischief which may result from this little gathering. I 
feel myself, ladies and gentlemen, to bo absolutely mobbed by tliese 
Conservative meetings. The order in .this town is admirable, and I 
have not the least lear of being mobbed, but I feel that I am bang 
mobbed by these extraordinary gatherings of last week, this week, next 
week,' and all the weeks to come. IVell, then, gentlemen, at.Bi'ese 
meetings there is a great deal said on the subject oflnnd, and here it .is 
very nece^ry to warn you, and to warn the country. Let us see 'how 
the financial part of the question of land is<dealt with by the Tory party. 
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THE aLlLT TAX.’’ 

I call yon to 'vvitnc.-.s, gentlemen, that for the ]rt*t lialf-ceiitaiy clomi 
to the last year the favourite ciy' of the Tojir-s was the rejical of the 
malt-tax. When the Governments of Lonl Derby anrl Sir. Di'i-aeli or 
Lord Beaconsfield were in ofiice, eoiue waj' or other the mnlt-tox seemed 
, to sit quite ca.*y on the .«houldet« of the Toiy party ; hut wheneverdliere 
was a Liberal” Government in power, every opportunity was taken to 
shew that the malt-tax was an intolernhle burden upon the British 
farmer, and that’ the thhi” to set him tight and straight was to i-epeal 
the malt-tax. But the Tories never attempted to deal with the mall- 
tax. Sir Stafford Xorthcofo, as Chancellor of the Exchequer for some 
six years, with the niO'4 obedient majority of the House of Conrnrorrs at 
his hack, never dreamt of repealing the nralt-tax. But last year, before 
we were six months old as a GovcrTiment, we determined to repeal the 
Tnalt-t.xx. And why, gerrtlcnren? Xot because we believed in the 
absurd pretensions that had been set up by the old malt-tax repealers, 
but Irccansc we knew, and bad always adnrilted, that there were very 
inrportant reasons for thirrkirrg that it was rrrr jrrsL In the first place, 
the malt-tax disturlrcd us as Free Ttalcrs : and as Free Traders we 
could not approve of auy lax that diatuihed (he action of all connected 
srith fanning in the country. It attached to the farming of certain soils 
which produted the finest barley « fictitious value in addition to its 
natural advantages. As Free Traders, we are opposed lo all legislation 
that irrterfere.s with one description of cornitrodiiy as against another. 
There svas anolhei reason why we repealed the malt-tax, and that is that 
you, as Liberals, have always been forward, nrrd I hope always will be 
fonvnrd, to get rid of any excise duly. That was an excise duty wliidr 
positively bad this efi'cct svitlr regaitl to avast trade — for the value of 
the beer trade and of the difierent malt liquors produced in this country 
is such as to make it one of the largest trades in the country— that the 
old malt-tax absolutely jrrescribed to people out of what materials, and 
w'hat materials alone, they should make their beer. In repealing the 
malt-tax, then, sve were glad to give that svhich we hc-lieved lo be just 
and right to the farrrrin" interest, and to give to British indirslry in yet 
arrother province tliat ab«frlutc fivedont which we desired to see it eirjoy. 
But what happened 1 That (he Torres have lunred their baclcs on the 
repeal of the malt-fax, and they now, wilhout the slightest, or even 
decent, regard to their profes=‘ions of half a century ago, sav that it is a 
worthless, insignificant affair, aud ^haps, on the wliole, has rrt it nrorc 
cril than good. It is difficult to deal with people who proceed in that 
way, and who, when you think you are making a justifiable approxima- 
tion to tlrerr -views, turn round upon you and dcrrounce j'ou in temrs of 
violence, or else represent as totnUy unrrtcessary that which they have 
! fornrerly held up as a capital article both of ptrblic justice and of national 
jiolicy. Oil ! but Ihej- Lave Iruwcd to other things. They tell the 
iarmers, “We must have you relieved of a great deal of the burden of 
the rales.” It is well worth while, genlleuien, for uo to dig a little 
below the surface of that profession, and tec what it means. 
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' GIIASTS IN AID. 

In the first place, gentlemen, don’t suppose for a moment that in my 
opinion rates ought not to he dealt \rith. I, being on old man, may not 
have much to say to the matter, but if I were 20 years yoimger I 
■would say there is nothing in regard to which I would moro deme a 
laigo and extended change. I am an enemy of the present system of 
what are called grants in aid. Of course you will understand I am not 
laying doivn mathematical propositions. I do not speak absolutely, but 
in general I see the greatest mischief in these grants in aid. It seems 
to me the object of the Tories, for the sake of obtaining the votes of the 
farmers, is to extend these grants uitkout limit In tlie first place, I am 
against an extension of grants in aid, or of reliefs to the rates in any 
form, -without a thorough consideration of the question of local govern- 
ment Por these grants in aid, what do they do ? In the first place 
they encourage extravagance. In the second place, they promote cen- 
tralisation, and they relegate to the oflices in Domiing Street matters 
which ought to be disposed of by the local authorities iu respective 
distiicts. In the third place, they sop the very principles of local 
government by deprmng yon of the means for the exercise of its 
functions. And, gentlemen, I cannot pass by the subject of local 
government Avithout impressing upon you that there is no one among 
you who discharges the oflico of local citizenship who is more deeply 
impressed with its profound importance than I am myself. Local 
government, gentlemen, is the training school for Imperial government. 
Habits fomed in connection -with local government are the habits which 
enable this nation to find men in almndance, fitim time to time, 
thorouglily competent to carry on the business and the government of 
the countjy. And on all these grounds I think that the present system 
of grants in aid is a system that requires to be checked, nay, requires to 
be greatly changed. It is also, in my opinion, a most impolitic sj'Stem, 
upon this ground : the collection of Imperial taxes is always a matter of 
serious political delicacy and, indeed, difficulty. The collection of taxes 
for local purposes is a thing comparatively easy. Now, gentlemen, 
what I would say is tliis. In the first place, remember what I am going 
to say now ■udll have reference, not to local taxes in to-wns, but to local 
taxes in tlio country. The circumstances are e,\ceedingly different. 
They have increased in towns -with a mpidity quite unkno-wn in the 
country. And likewise the question of the ultimate incidence of the 
rate w a qucstion.much more open to debate and doubt in tlie populous 
districts than it is in the rural districts. But, upon my worth I must 
say of rates gcnemlly, and especially rates in the country, I think the 
time might come when it might be very proper to make laige, direct 
allocations of public -taxes to the local communities for "them to expend, 
subject to fixed rules, laid down by the State, as economically and 
beneficially os they can. Gentlemen, I must endeavour -to bring into 
view that which it seems to be the object of Toryism to keep out of 
view, and it is this — that every sixpence which you take off the rates in 
an agricultural district in this country, uhile it is an immediate relief 
to the tenant, is an ultimate gift to the landlord : and, taking that point 
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of view, the demand that something shall be tahcn off taxation from tho 
general exchequer of the country in order to ho applied to tlie payment 
of rates in rural districts, while it may he very agreeable to the farmer 
for the moment— and I do not at this moment inquire what ought to ho 
done for him — is a demand of the landlords of this county that their 
descendants shall, to that extent, be quartered upon the public exchequer. 
Now, gentlemen, that is a veiy serious matter for consideration. And 
when 1 say this I speak ns one w'hoso fortunes and tho fortunes of his 
family arc closely connected ndth the prosperity of 'agriculture, but who, 
at the same time, will always strive to prevent any bins from taking 
jiossession of liis mind on that ground in the consideration of these great 
subjects. 


THE AGRICCLTtniAL HOLDINGS BILL. 

Well, the question of dealing ^vith the landlords and the land 
embraces, as respects Inndlortls, the great subjects of the devolution of 
land, the transfer of land, tho registry of land, and the mode of borrow- 
ing upon land. These arc subjects of great importance to all persons 
connected with laud, on which I hope that the present Government, 
whether while I am in it, or after I cease to belong to it, uill deal 
efliciently and fearlessly. There is another part of the question of land 
yet more urgent, and that is that which touclies the tenant. Tho true 
interest of the farmer, the just object of the farmer, is to have his interest 
in the laud made secure. I see tnoie arc some iwofessions made in these 
Torj' meetings that they are quite willing that that should bo done. 
Willing that it should be done ! Wlij', they told us five years ago that 
tliey had done it. They passed a Bill, which they called the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, and that was tho great legislative achievement of the si.x 
or seven years of the late Government. That was the summit of what 
they could do for the farmers, to whom tliey owed their existence. I 
have heard that constantly quoted. I ordered a good many copies of 
the Bill, and in order to see if they could make anything out of it, I sent 
it Jimong the tenantry. I sent copies — I thought it would be test not 
lo scatter them wholesale, and I selected two or three — to tho intelligenl, 
the most intelligent, men among the farmers ; but I could not get them 
to look at it. They absolutely neither knew nor cared one farthing 
aboxit it. That Bill was the most complete abortion that I have ever 
known in the handling of a gi-eat legislative subject. And tins abortion 
was the only achievement of an Administration that lasted six or seven 
3 'cars. However, the question Las arisen, and arisen in a veiy serious 
form, in consequence of the pressure upon the farmer due to a series 
of unfavourable seasons. 1 will not enter into any details ns to 
modes of proceeding. As I have said that in my opinion the Irish Land 
Act ought not to become the English or Scotch Land Law, I say as 
emphatically that it is an object of capital and immediate importance 
for tho farmer to see that eflectual and not aboitivo measures are taken 
to secure the whole intciest of the tenants, not part of that interest, 
but the w'hole interest — his interest in liis impi-ovemcnts, and his 
interest, ns the law may define it, in his temu-e. There is here a point 
of junction between trading and landed interests in relation to the 
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matter we are discussing. Tlie trade of the country lias licen severely 
and even lamentably deprcsswl, m certain branches parlicnlarly. It lias 
been depressed first of all, I believe, in what I shall call this district, 
because, altliougli I don’t mean the town of Leeds in particular— perhaps 
in some degrae the town of Leeds— I mean verj’ much more the great 
sister town of Bradfoid— that district Avhich, as far as there has been a 
piessure due to the special action of foreign competition, may be thought, 
and tliought justly, to have experienced that pressure. 

THE DEniESSION OK TRADE. 

I won’t ti-oublo 3 - 0 U in a gre.at assembly of this kind with a number of 
figures, but those lignrei. show the case \ory simply. Taking the woollen 
and worated manuinctuTera together, and taking our trade with certain 
countries, namely. jFrance, Germany, and Holland, and Belgium, I 
believe it is the case that our imports of woollen and worsted go.xls have 
come ver}' close u^wn our expoil<. The figures, so far ns I can make 
them out, are these. IVe e.\poit £8,050,000, and we imjioit £8,31)9,000. 
That is i crj' nearly a Ixihincc. I will not now discuos the quertion uhelher 
it is in the poucr of the capitalists and the industrial interests of this 
country to amend that balance ; my own belie! is that it is. I often say 
that the Engli-h nreduccr wants a good deiil of pressure upon him to 
make him do his be< 5 t, but that nhen the pressure is put uixm him, he 
■will compete buccesslullj* with anjbody in the world — unlo«s he were 
to make an attempt whoic the natuial circumstances are entirely and 
absolutely against him. 1 won’t go into that, but I take this point, 
because it enables me to raise conveniently a que.=tion to which I tliink 
it necessar)' to allude. The question is not whether the depression of 
the last few year^ has been severe, for it has been seveie. 1, as Chan- 
cellor of the Excliequer, have had to lament it. It is not tnic that the 
revenue has yet recovered from the eflecl of it. The revenue, as on the 
last quarter day, was, I think, in the Press estimated rather moio 
favourably than it deserved. It may bo said that the revenue is some- 
•wliat jecovering from it, but it is very far indeed fii.m com]>leto 
recoreiy, although I have no doubt this complete recovciy n’ill anive. 
But, gentlemen, what has Ikcii the main causejof this depi-ession of our 
tiadc 1 Now that is a most irapoitant question, because S 3 ' 8 lcmntic 
attempts are made to persuade 3 -ou— and though they won’t succeed 
here, they may succeed elsewhere— to percuade you — I mean -the people 
of England — that the main cause of our depression has been that wo 
cannot caiTy on our trade with foreign countries in consequence of tlie 
pressure of hostile tai'ilfs, aud, as a consequence, that Free Trade is a 
lailure. 

Now let us look at the basis of fact which is under this monstrous 
doctrine. I observe that those who wiite upon these subjects on the 
ri-rong side, very generally avoid specific facts, and deal with generalities, 
and 1 think that is a proof of a very great deal of sound discretion on 
their part ^^^en they get out of that tangled and cloud region, and 
come to deal iiith facts, they get into sad scrapes. Here is a case. Yoii 
had not long ago a noble Loid condescending to come into tlie neigh- 
bouihood ol Leeds, and endeavouring to enlighten the people in this 
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neighlioiirhood ns to tlic terrible dangers wo are in from fomgn com- 
petition. Lord Lnscdles quoted n statement made by Mr. James 
Lowther, in Lincolnshire, tbat a great raihray station liad recently been 
erected at Tori;. And so far, 'gentlemen, I congratulate tbe noble Lord 
and Mr. James Lowther on their accuracy as to that fact. That would 
not hare answered - the ]>tirposo, however, and so they went to produce 
for once a fact instead of generality, and the fact was this, that this ^i-eat 
station at York was built of Belgian iron. That statement, I believe, 
has been coiitredictcd in the newspapers ; but contradictions never 
obtain a currency so wide ns an original statement of that kind. This 
was a very authentic fact, but it had not a shtidaw of foundation — as you 
know very well. While Lord Lascellcs, at ICirkstall, was instnicting 
his audience that the York station was built of Belgian ii-on, if, instead 
of impoiting information from Lincolnshire, he had come iov infonna- 
tion to Leeds, everybody would have told him that the iron for that 
station was made by you, sir (Mr. Kitson) ; and that the erection of the 
station was conducted by Mr. Butler, of, Leeds also. I hope our Tory 
friends will take this statement in tho spirit in which it is made. I 
recommend tliem not to deal with niatteis of fact in the future, but to 
confine themselves cheerfully to generalities, wheie nobody can grapple 
with them. 

The question ns a matter of fact is. Has the pressure of foreign laiills — 
which I do not undervalue, ns you will see by-anil-by — ^been or not 
been tho main cause of tbe depression of trade I Now, yon will agree 
with me in thisj that tho main cause of the depression ol trade has been 
cither the unwillingness or inability of foreign countries to buy, or it 
has been the decrease of the purchasing power at home. Let us see 
which of these has been the main factor in that depression, because it is 
upon the assumption that the foreign question is the great cause that is 
founded the recommendation now so confidently made to go back to the 
state of things we parted with some thirty years ago. Now', I want to 
measure — and it is possible to do it without much difficulty, and with 
sufficient, though not minute, accuracy — I want to measure wiiat has 
been the amount of depression or contraction of our foreign trade, and 
what, on the ^othor hand, has been the decrease of the purchasing power 
at home. I take tho year which presented the very highest amount of 
exports — 256 millions of British and Irish goods and pi-oducc. I w'ill 
assume — though you all know very well that those 256 millions w'ere 
cxpoilcd with an inflatcd slate of prices, a state of prices that could not 
possibly be maintained, a state of prices which, ns regarded the ii’on and 
coal ti-ade^ was totally imexnmpled — but assuming that volume of trade 
as the natural state of things, which is an enormous assumption,'! will 
show you what is the decrease in the purcliasing power, the actual loss 
to the people of this countrj' that has accrued through the depression in 
connection with our foreign trade. If tho value of the exports had 
continued in ‘1878, 1879, and 1880^ the three years of grSat agricultural 
depression, and of depressioh*in trade and commerce— if that high scale 
of e^orts had continued, wo ‘should have exported in those years 768 
millions of goods and produce j instead of which wo have only exported 
607 miUions. That whs a deciease of 161 millions in three years ; but 
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of couiTBO it wns not all loss, UTiat was lost was the profit upon that 
decrease, and I take tlie profit at the rate at which it is usually assumed 
—namely, 10 per cent., and I shall show you in that way that the 
country was sixteen millions poorer in consequence of the contraction of , 
its foreign trade. There should he a further item put do^vn, which 1 
will allow for liberallj’. I will assitme that there was an additional loss 
of eight millions in the profit of the carr^ung trade of those sixteen 
millions by this country to foreign countiies. And if I add the eight 
millions to the si.xteen millions, I show that this country is perhajps 
twenty-four millions the poorer. I have endeavoured to mako the 
allowances against myself, and I assume — though it is doubtful — ^thut 
the country is twenty-four millions the poorer — a veiy serious amount — 
in consequence of the contraction of our foreign trade since the time 
when our exports were at the maximum. 

LOSSES BT BAD HABVESTS. 

Now let me turn to the effect of the had harvc.sts. Wliat have been 
our losses bj’ bad harvests in 1878, 1879, and 1880 1 and, of courae, 
when I speak of harvests I speak of the whole agricultural produce of 
the land, including root crops, grass, and everything. Gentlemen, I 
believe it is a luodcrate estimate over the three kingdoms to place that 
loss at 120 rnilliorrs sterling Many phree it higher, considerably higlier. 

I am convinced, if I were orrly to take the reductions of rent that have 
occurred, and tire allowances upon rents, that it is a moderate statement’ 
to say that the ogrricirltural products in these three years fell short bjr 
120 millions sterlrng in the aggregate of what they would have been if 
the harvests had been good. That is all slrcci- loss except that there 
was a saving on the getting in of all the goods represented by the 120 
millions. Let us suppose that the expenses of getting in the agricultural 
crop are upon the average one-sixth, taking all descriptions of agricul- 
tural produce togetlrer. Well, then, even if the famior, in losing 
£120,000,000 on his produce, saved £20,000.000, whicli he would have 
expended in getting it in, the loss would stiU be £100,000,000. And, 
gentlemen, what we show therefore, is this, that while it is an extrava- 
gant statement to say that the country wns £24,000,000 poorer on 
accoimt of the contraction of its foreign trade, it is not an extravagant 
statement to say tlint it was £100,000,000 pooi-er on account of tlint 
remarkable scries of deficient harresls in those years. The principal 
seat of this depr-ession is not to be looked for in the pressure of foreign 
tariffs, though that is very serious. It is to be looked for in tire bad 
harvests. Wo luay reasonably hope that these rviU not continue. The 
present har\-est is one of great difficulty to judge of. I have made tire 
best inquiries in my power, and I believo it is distinguished almost 
beyond any other liarvest we have had by its inequality. The returns 
in certain cases are adimrable ; in other coses they ore very deficient. 
Some important crops, from the failure of which wo have greatly suffered 
of late years, such as potatoes, ore — at all events in our neighbourhood, 
and this, of course, is a thing wo have nothing but local knowledge to 
by — abundant and healthy almost beyond precedent. I saw trvo or ' 
three nights ago, dug up in a cottage garden, a potato which w'cighed 
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lib. 6oz. ; and anyone M'lio is accitstomcd at all to these things will 
know what sort of a potato season — the root also being healthy — ^it is 
that gives results like these, 13nt that I do not dwell upon. It is a 
safe thin" to saj’’ lliat no adverse decree of Prondence has gone forth 
against the harvests of this countiy, and tliat wo shall hope for a recur- 
rence of avei-age fruitfulness in future years which will restore the home 
market, ,the greatest by far of the markets in which wo arc interested, to 
a bettor state, 

“oun OLD rniESD photection.” 

But this depression is made the subject of an attempt to propagate a 
great and most mischievous delusion. An institution has been formed 
with the imposing name of the Kationnl Fair Trade League. What, 
Mntlemen, is its object, and what is its meaning ? It bears a suspicious 
likeness to our old friend Pi-otcction. Protection was dead and ouried 
thirty years ago. Ho has come out of his grave and is walking abroad, 
and Jiis Ion" experience of the atmosphere below OTound has not made 
his looks a bit more attractive than they used to be befoi’C he was the 
subject of tliat cx 2 }cricnce ; and the conscq^ucnce is that he has found it 
convenient to assume an alias, and if you mot him in tlio street and 
said, “ Oh, ilr. Protection, how do yon do 1 ” he would say, “ I beg youi‘ 

{ jai-don, I know nothing of Mr. Protection ; I am Mr. Fair Trade, and 
lave no relationship whatever with Mr. Pintection.” And speaking 
•6eriou‘'ly, gentlemen, although on article has been written in perfect 
good faith by Mr. Protection himself in the “ Nineteen tli Century,” 
there is a voiy good antidote to it. The name at the foot of it is that of 
klr. Ecroyd, the Member for Preston ; but Mr. Ecroyd actuollj" says 
that he writes in the name of Fair Trade. The name of Protection, ns 
I liave said, is kept back, but they are not satisfied with keeping back 
the name, Mr. Eci-oyd, iu the simplicity of his heart, -vnites a serious 
complaint, and expresses a otovc apprehension. He says ho fs very 
much afiuid that the Fair Trade movement -will be mistaken for Pro- 
tection by those whoso object it is to confuse the issue. Ho wants a 
goo'd lump of dutj’ jiut upon foreign manufacture ; he wants a duty of 
Cs. a guaiter upon com, and all this he .says ho wants, not at all for ' 
Protection, but in the name of “ Fair Trade ” ; only he is afraid that 
some Liboials are actually so perverse that they -will endeavour to repre- 
sent that he is agitating for Protection. When I read tliis article it 
reminded me of a most amusing passage in an admirable book, which I 
hope will never cease to be a book that null be inad in the homes of this 
country. It is “ Gulliver’s Travels.” Everybody has read in it the 
histoiy of men six inches high and of men sixty feet high, and the liistory 
of creatures more extraordinary still in aU tlieir conditions of life, who 
■were not men, but one of the most strange tribes over conceived. In 
closing the book Dean Sivift says : — 

“ Thus, gontio reader, I have given thee a faithful history of my travels for 
sixteen years and shout seven months, whorein I have not been so studious of oma- 
. mont as of truth. I could perhaps, like oQiors, have astonished thee 'ndth strange, 
improbable talcs, but -nrhat I rather clioso to narrate has been matter of fact in the 
plainest st^-lo, because my simple desire was to inform, and not to delight, I 
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lipartily \ri8h that n law wore onnctcd under which cvcrv tMvcHer should bo com- 
nrllcd, on coming back to this country, to promise that ho would toll n hat ho had 
mmsolf seen, and that ho n ould tell nothing but the tiuth.” 

And just so, ilr. Ecroyd is (iuilo ready to hike an oatli that Fair 
Trade has nothing at all to do with Protection, nnd he expects us to 
accept this doolrino just ns Dean Swift expected u-*, or wittily aflected 
to expect us, to helievo that his fictions were facts, nnd that other people’s 
facts were fictioii‘». 


rAIB TRADE. 

Now, what is this Fair Ttade system ? It proposes that we shall tax 
foreign nianufactures in order that they may luitax our manuracturcs. 
That is its first proposal. Well now, gentlemen, it appears to me to be 
a considerahlc exaggeration of a great Christian jireccpt. There is n 
great Christian mece])t that if a man strikes you on one check yon should 
“ turn to liim tlie other also ; ’* hut the precept with ilr. Ecroyd nnd 
otliers is, “if somehody smiles you on one check you should smile 
yourself on the otlier also,” That appeam to me to l>o a needless exag- 
geration. But let that pass, and let us see whether the thing is prac- 
ticable. Wo are to smite ourselves on the other ; hut we are to do so 
in order to induce somehody else to do something that lie ought, hut is 
not disposed, to ‘do, and we ni-c to force liim to do it hy hitting him. I 
think tlierc is a good old English m.axim, that if you are to strike you 
oji^ht to strike lianl. Can you sUike the foreigner Imnl hy I’ctalJntor)’ 
tanffsl What mnnufuolures do j-ou import from abroad? In all 45 
niiUioup. What mnnufaclurcs do you export? Nearer 220 millions— 
over 200 millions. If you arc to make the foreigner feel, you must 
make him feel hy striking him in his laigcst interests ; init tlie interest 
which he has in sending iiiaiuifaoturcslo you is one of his small intciesls 
and not of his laigc interests, nnd you are inidtcd to iulUet wounds on 
him on a field measured hy 46 millions, while lie has got exactly the 
same power of inflicting wounds upon yon on a field measured hy more 
than 200 millions. The case the people feel most is tlie case o£ Atiierica. 
I cant even now mention the case of America, hut the thought .will 
cross the nund of the great tragedy which has I-itelv been enacted in 
that country. England has well acquitted herself of “her Qiitv, has well 
given vent to her sentiments on the death of Pi-csideiit Garfield. Wo 
have 8<^n him die with unparalleled BUlfcring as a Clui‘‘tiari and as a 
hero. That is recorded in the lieart of this nation ; it is like a new and 
pei^etual pledge of amity nnd ntfection between the two countries ; hut 
notiyiUistanding that, nnd though I believe that there is hut one senti- 
ment on that subject, yet people arc very sore about the American tariiT. 
Hie Amenenns hit us very hard with their duties, and there is a great 
reduction no doubt in our exports to America. Ilut still how do we 
stand T America sends to us less than three millions of lunnufnciutcd 
goods ; we wna to America — what between our oim manufactured goods 
and the foreim and colonial produce which we have got for our mnnu- ' 
ittctured goods, and which is therefore just the same — we send to America 
between 30 and 40 millions of manurnctured good.s. The advice of these 
i'air imters is that we are to endeavour, hy hitting America through 
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these three millions which she sends to us, to make her cease from 
hitting us through the 30 and odd millions we arc sending to her. It 
is impossible, gentlemen, to conceive that obsurdity can furtlier go. But 
there is more than this in the pleadings of many of the advocates of this 
system. It calls itself a Fair Trade League : it is a League for the most 
unfair trade I ever heard of. It has got unfairness as a birth-sin 
attached to it. The Fair Tinders recommend dillcrent things to diflferent 
people. To manufacturers they sav : Wc recommend a dut^* upon 
manufactures, we do not i-ecommcml a duty upon foi-eign corn. But 
when they go to the farmer, the}* say they i-ecommend a duty upon 
foreign com, because thej' know veiy well that the farmer would justly 
object to pay an c.vtra price upon labour saved by contrivances imported 
from America, unless you ollcred him dut}' upon corn. And so Sir. 
Ecroyd, or Mr. Protection, argues in his paper that the dntj* upon foreign 
com "won’t raise the price of com in England. If it does not raise the 

S rico of com in England, how is it to benefit the British farmer ? I 
ave got a i ccommendation for the National Fair Trade League. When 
they speak to the producer no foimer is to listen ; and when they speak 
to tlie farmer no producer is to know ; and upon these terms it appears 
to me that the National Fair Trade League may perhaps contrive for a 
time, and until it is found out, to drive a tolerable business. But it is 
not easj' to fulfil this condition in this conn tiy ; for, unfortunately, there 
ai-c people who will tell producers what the Fair Trade League is saying 
to the farmer, and will tell the farmer what it is saying to the producer. 

“a vert serious questioji ixpeed.” 

I luive been detaining you upon what, on the field of piu’c argument, 
I considci' is hollow delusion, which will not bear investigation for one 
moment. But tlicrc is a great deal more than pure argument in tlic 
matter. IVliat I want to know is this : wdiether Fair Trade, or Protec- 
tion is again to become a subject of national conflict between the parties 
of this country ; and that is a very serious question indeed. For 
remember, gentlemen, what has fonnmly taken place. A quarter of a 
century of the legislative life of this country was spent without reserve 
on the solution of this great economical problem. From 1837 or 1838, 
when the first great battle on the Cora Law took place in the House of 
Commons and when the Anli-Com Law League was fotmded, down to 
1861, which mis signalised by what I well know to have been a most 
difficult operation — the repeal of the papei* duty — ^these five-and-twenty 
years were one succession of conflicts, wliich had for their whole aim the 
solution of this gr^t problem. It was nearly a generation of the life 
of the nation we gave to it — almost everything else was cast aside. 
Beview the legislation of those years, and you ivill find little except this 
one memorable, conspicuous, I would almost saj'- inoom 2 wrablp, triumph. 
A triumph more beneficent — more beneficent either to the material or 
moral interests of man — I believe never was attained by public virtue 
and by public intelligence. But now we are told that Free Trade is an 
admitted failure, and I want to know, gentlemen, what the Torj' party 
arc going to do in tins matter. I mean, as faros it depends upon me, to 
drive home the question. Tho^lcader of the Tory party in the House 
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of" Commons has, as 1 have said, been maMnn frequent speeches in the 
country. In one of these spcecncs he held the precise language of the 
Pair l^de Leame. He said : “ I am a Free Trader, but then I am for 
universal Free Trade.” Exactly the language of the Fair Trade League. 
He went on to another place^ and q}oke a column of a newsjjaper on the 
pbject, but I defy anjj-’one to make out its meaning. Gentlemen, this 
is a very serious affair. One of his followers, one of his Privy Coun- 
cillors, one of his colleagues, has won a seat in Linconlshire by telling 
the farmers of Lincolnshire that he is for a 6s. duty on com. I hold 
the wo^ of the speech in my hand, and Hr. Lowther’s election, you 
know, is held out as one of the conspicuous proofs that the people of 
England have changed their mind. Mr. Lowther has announced a hs. 
du^ on com. Sir Stafford Northcote is speaking all over the land, and 
cannot tell us whether he is for a 5s. duty on com or not. I say we 
have a right to know ; and it is necessary for his character and necessary 
for the character of his party that we should know ; and I will tell you 
why. Because, in my opinion, it is a painful and humiliating process 
that we should have to entertain this qiiestion at all. It is quite tme 
that several foreign countries within the lust few years have been 
aggravating their tariffe. Shall I tell you why? Because they have 
national Fair Trade Leases among tlieni. They have been doing the 
thing which a lot of people among you here desire we should do ; 
and they, not having had the some amount of economical education we 
have had, and not having gone through these tremendous conflicts on 
this vem question which we have had — conflicts of a quarter of a centiiiy 
ago ^they have been mote acted upon than I hope you will be : and I 
liope also that this is merely an epidemic mania, and that it irill die 
away. 


A Gs. DXmr ON COHN. 

• rate, let us consider uhat has happened. After our experience 

in the past it is humiliating, as I have said, that we should have lo 
re-open this question. But liow was this question treated' by the Tory 
party bef(a« ? They turned Sir Robert Peel out of office and smashed 
his party m 1846. Tliey then said that Protection was necessaiy to save 
the coimtm They fought the general election of 1847 entirely upon 
that pnuciple. They reconstructed their paity upon that principle, and 
shut out of It everybody e.\cept Protectionists. They found it an excel- 
jent g^e, for it earned for them nearly aU the counties of England, 
they kept it up sedulously as long as they were in Opposition. They 
came into office in 1852, and, gentlemen, wliat happened then ? They 
th^ toew they had not a chance if they maintained tlie doctrine 
p -ftotection. For six years they had mtluessly befooled the farmers 
ot Jiinglmd ; and were steeped in pledges over head and ears to 
restore the Com Law, But when they came into office in 1852, 
ana found that to be impossible, and when they were compelled, 
as they in a minority, to dissolve Parliament, they sent a 
sM ot candidates down to the towns ivho were to be Derbyite Free 
Xiaders, and a set of mndidates down to the counties who were to ' 
be Derbyite Protectionists. And, gentlemen, that is the experiment' 
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■which apparently is about to he tried again. Mr. Lowlher has to go 
to North Lincomshire and promise a 5s. duW on corn to the famiers, 
and Ann the seat for the county, and the Toty Press are glorifying 
themselves upon the change in the general opinion. But when they 
send their candidates to the toums, then they will bo Free Ti-ade candi- 
dates. They will look this Avajr and that ; they Anil say aye or no ; 
they will say, black, blue or Avhite. It is a great misfortune to a party 
that contains many honourable and excellent men that they had to go 
once through a process such as I have described. I do not tliink that has 
ever been the melancholy history of your party ; hut that the Tory 
l)arty should go through that process twice, that it should again delude 
the country by raising the absurd ])hantoni of prosperity to be attained 
through the adoption of a system AA’hich Ave know to be the sure means 
of impoverishment, and tliat it should at the same time seek, Avhen it is 
convenient, to sliirk the question by using vague and general language, 
and declining to give an intelligible opinion, that indeed would be 
intolerable. 

Well, gentlemen, I think I am entitled to say that we should knoAV 
Avhat it is that the Tories mean to do upon this subject of Fair Trade. 
I read tliislast speech of Sir Stafford Northcote. 1 reallyam obliged 
to say that I may he confusing the one Avith the other — ^Imt in the one 
before Beverley, at Hull, I think, he drvelt at great length upon this 
subject. In that speech he said he did not a])prove of some of the 
remedies that had been propounded. Whicli could he not approve of ? 
Did he or did he not approA'o of the remedy by AA’hich Mr. Lowther 
carried Lincolnshire 1 If lie did, aa'c know Avherc avc are. That Avhich 
carried Lincolnshire Avill not cany England or Scotland. But if he 
does not approA’c of it, then I say, after Avhat Avas done from 184G to 
1852 by the^ Tory party, it is time that they should hold intelligible 
language on this subject. I rejoice to think that as Sir Stafford Nortli- 
cote has got more speeches to make, he has got the opportunity to tell, 
reluctantly it may be, Avhether he is or is not in favour of protective 
duties for manufactures, and of a 5s. duty on com. 

I tliink there is one evil avo are all agreed about, and an immense 
evil it is — and that is, ns Ave think, the besotted folly — perhaps that is 
not a respectful phrase to use about the proceedings of one’s opponents ; 
but really, in our judgment, using the Avord m its abstract sense, 
that is AA’hat Ave think of the system of laying protectiA'C duties on manu- 
factures, Avhether they are ours or those of anybody else. Sir Stafford 
Northcote on the one side, and we on the other, have a common purpose 
in vieAV. In his own convictions he is ns instructed and as inlcliigent a 
Free Trader ns you uill find anju\diero in the room or out of it. He 
undcx-slands the subject thoroughly, and there is his responsibility. Fcav 
of the men behind liim understand it. And I say Arithout hesitation 
that it depends on him, and depends on him perhaps alone, to determine 
Avhether this giuat question — solA’cd after a quarter of a centmy of 
struggle — ^is again to become a national controversy or not. But uoav 
let us sec. He holds unintelligible language ; he palters with the ques- 
tion. Is that the Avay to got foreign GoA'cnimenfci to undo the mischief 
they haA'e done ? We agi-ee that it is a mischief. We AV'ant them to 
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untax our Roods. TJiere are two specifics. One specific is to show 
your consistency and the sincerity ot your convictions by adhering to 
the system wliicli lias enormously inci cased the wealth ami trade of the 
country, and has hai-dly added less to its power in other, respects— to 
the solidity of its institutions and its inoiul advancement ‘Hold 
steadily by it, and if yon believe, if as from eiperience you know, it is 
tlie truth, rdy upon it tiuth will in time make its way. That is one 
specific. Another specific is that of Fair Trade — to tax foreigii manu- 
factures and to lay a os. duty on com. It is a bad and delusive . one. 
But bad ns it is, and delusive ns it is, it is better than paltering uith 
the question ; it is better than standing first on your riglit leg, and next 
on your left, knouing not which log you arc stimding on. ,lt is better 
than winking uith one eye at the lomis and with the other eye at the 
counties, and contriving that thej' shall understand jmu in diflerent 
senses. Whatever is to be done, that at least is not the way in .wliich 
we can get foiuign countries to untnx our manufactures. It may. be, I 
won’t say it is, impossible, for nothing is impossible ; but let.iis grnnV, 
for argument’s soke, to the Fair Trader that it would compel them. 1 
don’t believe it woiud, though. Well, we do not think that we shoiild 
compel them, but that in the course of time we shall induce them. If 
wo could do it quicker we would most willingly expedite it. But if 
there is one ivay surer than another to keep tliem in the path, of misphief 
it is to exlubit to them' a course of feeble double-miudcclucss,- that does 
not know its own intention. Hint can find no words to speak an intelli- 
gible opinion upon nialtera which involve most vital interests to the 
country and the whole condition of the people. 

Gentlemen, I have done ; I will not detain you longer. I have 
detained you very long indeed. I may say more, perhaps, ujioh the 
drier parts of the question in a sniall^ audience to-morrow. I have 
assumed, as I hope, that in this hall we are all convinced that Free 
Trade is not only not a failure, but that it has been successful' beyond 
our expectation. I will endc.avour to give some proof of that by-and- 
by. What I now say ^is this — that to talk of tliis g^uestion as a 
qrrestion that can be disposed of by inei'cly taxing foreign inanufne- 
tares is a thing, in my opinion, perfectly ludicrous ; but at any rate 
it is a subject upon, which people ought to have an opinion,, IVo 
have an opinion upon all questions mtally touching us peisonnlly or 
our national existence. _ Tlus is a matter that vitally touches national 
existence, and British citizens, accustomed to an open and free political 
atino^jhere, should know their own minds abbilt it, and those who 
lead British citizens should, above all others, know their minds, about 
it.^ I have endeavoured to tell you, I hope prettj’^ intelligibly, my 
mind about it. I will be no party to unsettling, at its top or at its 
bottom, one single stone of that noble structure uhich was reared by, 
the combined ellorts of rnany able men, most of all, perhaps, by those . 
of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright; for which many of .us .have .laboured, ' 
for which many of us have suffeml, by uhidr the land has prospered, , 
and to which the people of this country have given tlieir solemn and ■ 
final adhesion. ' ' , - 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

{AT LEEDS, OCTOJiElt 7, 18S1.) 

I FEEii as you liave felt, Sir, the tlifticulty of nddi-essing the vast 
assemhly gathered -u-ithiii these walls. I know not whether increasing 
years may have diminislied my power of Ciinyung the utterances of mv 
mouth and of my heart to tlie hearts of my'fellow-countiymen ; hut I 
shall indeed grieve if on this occasion, among all which I have ever had 
to meet, I should fail in enabling 3*011 to listen to and to catch the words 
winch I shall addrea to you, M3* first words must bo those of cordial 
and respectful gratitude to the chairman, who has been chosen by your 
favour to the headship of 3’our great paii3'‘, and who has invited mo and 
has brought me amongst you ; and wmo, while apologising for defective 
description of my political life, in his warm and genuine attachment 
has gone far beyond any claims that I could, on the ground of justice, 
have the right to profit by such a descriptiou. Gentlemen, allow me to 
say that in one respect I fear — and that respect purel3* personal — my 
visit to Leeds has been a failure. I came here for tne purpose of paying 
an old debt, and such is the reception that 3*011 have given mo in 3 our 
streets, in the Town Hall lo-da3*, and now within these wall**, that I 
painfully fed, instead of getting rid of my old debt I have only sue- 
cecded in contracting a new one. I am afraid, gentlemen, that I have 
no other resoui'ce than one which I liust will never be reipiired to bo 
,niade available for 0113* of you, and that is making a piteous appeal to 
the indulgence of m3’ creditors. 

- Gentlemen, among the pleasurable embarrassments of this visit has 
been the abundance with which the various associations and bodies that 
I have had to meet have made knoivn to me their views on the subjects 
of interest that now attract the attention of the country — ^ideasurable as 
a mark of their confidence, I’eiy mixed ns regards the* state of many of 
those matters in which 3*ou nalurall}* feel so deep an interest. There 
was one of those subjects laigely mentioned to-da3* ; and now again 
briefly alluded to in the address of 3*our chairman, and I think 1 shall 
best dischaige my dat3* to-night by addressing to 3’ou m3'‘ own most 
earnest reflections— I mean the subject described b3*him in the emphatic 
phrase of “ Justice to Ireland ” — a great and sacred dut3*, and one that 
can never be performed, never- justl3’ pursued, without equal justice to 
England and Scotland. This morning. Ladies and gentlemen, I addressed 
to you in another place a speech turning laigel3* upon questions con- 
nected with the politics of our rival parties. This evening I must ask 
your attention with me to great, oven solemn, considerations more con- 
iiccled with matters which are in the highest sense national. Tlie 
question of the state of Ireland is not, and should not be, a pjuty 
question. I am afnud that for one moment I must refer to a I'oint of 
parly* policy and discipline — ^it shall be for a moment only*. 

You aie aware that the party opposite to ours has glcrificd itself within 
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the ]ast few weeks on its victory in the county of Durham. Let it enjoy 
all the satisfaction which calm reflection ^viIl permit to patriotic citizens 
in respect to the victory so gained ; hut^ for my part, I desire no such 
victories. And I trust that never will it liappen that a member of the 
Liberal party, ■with such a state of thinra m Ireland, shall go to his 
constituents, and meeting the wnshoa of a few Irish voters who may turn 
the scale, shall solemnly promise to take out of the hands of the execu- 
tive Government their chief responsibility, by binding liimself, irrespec- 
tive of all considerations, to vote for the unconditional release of every 
man whom the responsible Ministers of the Crown, acting on the autho- 
rity that Parliament has mven them, deem it necessary for the peace of 
the country and for pulnic order to confine. Not anotlicr word, Sir, 
will it be necessaiy for me to say which has relation to our party dm- 
sions ; but I could not pass by the subject to which 1 have just made a 
brief and a painful reference. 

“one op the bhightest ohnaments op the libebal r.<uiTT.” 

I have been challenged by the leader of the Conservative party to 
speak openly and cxpliatly on the subject of Ireland, and I will meet 
the challenge. Sir ytafford Northcote had indeed beeii anticipated by 
a person acting uuth a diiferent view, by one whom I am glaa to call, 
from his mature convictions, one of tue brightest ornaments of the 
Liberal paiiy. I mean Lord Derby. Loid Derby, in a recent essay on 
the Land Act lately passed, has declared, and in my opinion, has justly 
declared, that the passing of the Land Act imposes upon the Govern- 
ment new ancT special obligntions uith reference to the enforcement of 
the law and the maintenance of those rights of property and of the 
public peace wliich are inseparable from the first idea of freedom, and 
•without which no nation is either worthy to possess freedom or capable 
of enjoying its blessings. Now, ladies and gentlemen, Ireland is in a 
great crisis. A few ■weeks hang over her whimi, in ancient times, would 
have been called fateful weeks. The Land Act, which has hitherto 
been mere writing upon paper, is about to become a living reality ; and 
upon the reception and working of the Land Act may depend for gene- 
rations, perhaps for centuries, the condition of Ireland, its happiness 
and prosperity, or its loss of all rational hopes of progress. I know not 
Avhat the issue of tlmt crisis is to be, but interested as you are in Irish 
affairs, and inseparably associated as are these three countries, I will 
venture to lay before you such considerations as, I think, fairly describe 
the character of tlie Iiish crisis. * 

IMPKOVEMENT IN IHELANB. 

_ Gentlemen, j'ou have been, your pai'ty has been, for several genera- 
tions of men, distinguished for its anxiety to promote the redress of 
Irish grievances, and you know that you ore constantly reproached with 
what IS called the failturo of your efforts. And far be it from me to say 
that their success has been complete. But this I ■udll say, that in my 
mind the man is a coward who despairs of the fate of Ireland. Amongst 
the scenes that are now, imhappily, being enacted there by certain 
-persons, we may lose sight of the great and unquestionable progress 



\lHit. Ima ln'on ncliioviMl by tlial country. It. lmi» acliu'vctl uuilovinl pro- 
jH'i'SH Jii a iiiONf. J'ciniirkiiWu for a cmiulry u*ith litlli' variety of 

VUVHuit. T «lo not hoUi'Vi) that thoiM is a lal)imrin,t* poinilalion in all 
alt foul'll tlic fonilitioji of the Irish lahomvr still leaves mnoli 
tivtle'.iiV'-whieu, in the coinvo of the last, t\ve\»t.y years, has niailo a 
lU'o^jress eiinal to that, of the labouring ]>onulati«)n of 'Jivhunl, bet juo 
took at the rarinlng class, which, aa von Icnow, may he said alim)st to 
roiistituio the hinly of tlui nation, uiittemtood ns the ternv is undemtooil 
in Iri'land. la't 'mo look at tho imlicatinn of their surphis wcallli. 
Forty years ago tho dejsisits in tho Irish hanks, which atv tho indicn- 
tiou ol'thi' amount of their free savings, were ahout live millions, S\»mo 
tlfleetJ yeans later than that I think they had lisen to some eleven or 
twelve millions. ’i'hei'O are now of deposits in tho Irish hanksj which 
ivpri'settl idmost wholly the honest earnings and savings of Irish larmers, 
a sum of nearly thirty millions of money. Of conme, I don’t mean to 
say that the wliole of these am ngricull'tiral savings, hut an enormous 
piopojtion is of agrieuUnral wivings, and ut juty into yon eannol mistako 
tlic meaning and the force of the compariMUi hetweeu tho thirty millions 
i»» round nnnduws of tho )>r«'scnt day and the livo milliona which wen^ 
ij» the Irish Ismks forty veais ago, If I am to sjieak of moral ja'ograss 
in livlaml, I say that It has hccii imnarkalde, and it is associated with 
legal piMgjvss in u'f'unl to every class of legal tdlcnccs hut oiu'. There 
is still ono painful ami grievous exception — tho exception of agrarian 
oll’enees, Itnt, gentlemen, you will lively ivioieo when 1 looowl this 
fact, that whereas forty and Jlfty years ago‘— liny yearn ago, I will say — 
the whole of the eoinmnnlty was a community adverse to the execu- 
tion of law, and while 1 think theiv weiv then some hi, 000 otVendera 
annnally committed, tho law is now, ex’cejil as to agrarian olVenees, as 
well exeentod in Indaml as it is in England, and the nnmhera recorded 
in our statist leal cemparlsomi of criminal olleudera have lidlen from 
M,000 to Jt,000, (tentfemeu, those mv indications of ival ]irogress nhont. 
which then* can he no mistake. They are eneonrageuients to ns to 
)teisuveiv, to fall hack upon that, slock of w'selntion and of i>ntlenee hy 
'^f^ioh it is that a nation crows grent, and when it. has gmwn givat, 
keojis i|s givalness, lYe will not ho daunted or hallled hy diHienUies j 
we will Hjieud every ellorl and every ivsomve, against wlmlover oppo- 
sition, in the accomplishment of a gival and noltlo work. 

onr.RATtosr or tuk t.ano Acr. 

Tsow, genthnnon, with Wsuect to the hand Act, thera is a power 
hnmght into operation whiim 1 will pivsently omleavonr to deserihe 
nmn* jiarticnlarly, and Avldeh I do not hesitatu to say is a formidahlo 
poM'or. Not only tho omngies of this Clovernment hut. the enoigies of 
this nation will ho taxed, and lltoonoigy of ovi>rylhing in hvland that 
partakes of loyalty and sound principle will ho tax'od, to overcomo that 
power, and to sep.nro for the people of Indaml that inatiee in wgnnl to 
tho use of their land whioli pwtomlod friends ara endeavenring to keep 
away from them. wo have nmny signs ef encouragement in this 

matter. An olootion a few weeks ago took place in tho county of 
Tyrone. Thera tvas a 'Poiy onnrtldato on tho ground, and a mnnife.sto, — 
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couoTied like tlio manifesto in Durham, fiom the same quarter’, in termsi 
I' •was going to say, of the most violent abuse, but at least the most 
unsparing abuse of the pi-esent Government, — ^u’as issued, advising the 
electors to take care that ■whatever happened a Liberal should not be 
returned. The great leader of the anti-British party — the anti-loyal 
party — failed in the purpose of that manifesto, and a Libelal was 
returned for the coimty of Tyrone. The Eoman Catholic Bishops in 
Ireland, as you know, owing in a great degree to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of the countr}', have been for many generations the habitual 
and the trusted adrisers of the people. They have met in solemn sj'nod, 
and they earnestly urged itpon the people willingly and freely to accept 
and to make full tr'ial of the Land Act. In some cases many persons 
belonging to what is temred the Land League liave held the very same 
language, and for that reason it is that I do not like to speak to you, and 
shall not speak to you, of the Land League as embod 3 'ing a principle 
hostile to order and to law in Ireland, because dangerous ns that associa- 
tion has proved itself to be, yet I am convinced that it has manj’- mem- 
bers, and perhaps many local branches, who have only had in vrew the 
altaiirment of lawful and reasonable objects ; and whoso exertions, and 
the credit of whose names and characters, others are endeavouring to 
pervert for purposes neither lawful nor reasonable. Tlie I^d League 
m the county of Clare the other day met and declared that the Irfind 
Act ought to be freely and gladly accepted — accepted, of course, for the 
purpose of making a full, impartial tnal of the operation of its provi- 
sions. I must quote to you a passage from a gentleman well-kirowTi in 
this county some 40 year's ago ns one of the extrcmest of Irish 
patriots — Sir Charles Gavan Duffj' — ^who has since then run through 
an honourable and lengthened polrticol career in one of our great Aus- 
tralian colonics. He has come rack to this country — ^hc has come back 
full of the rame intensely national spirit as that with which he ■went 
uway. He is not an altered man. And what does he say 1 Ho has 
published n pamphlet, from rvliich I shall venture to extract the.foUo^u"- 
rng passage. Haring described the Land Act, he saj's : — 

"2fow, my friends, is not this a monsuro to bo leccivcd and patofully to bo 
utilised to its utmost possibility of good ? To me nothing is ile.uer th.rn timt all 
the produotivo cnergj* and tho gcneious enthusiasm of our peoplo ought to be im- 
medi^ely directed to this task; that wo ought to seize all tlio points of vantage in 
that Bill. If I were a bishop, I would u rito n pastoral ; if I were a pries^ I would 
proaoh a discourse; if I were a journalist, I would 'make myself heard .fiom the 
lostrum of that profession ; if I could do no hotter, I would beat a drum, in order 
to fix tho attention of tho Irish people on tho splendid opportunity they possess to 
become prosperous and powerful." . ' ■' j i 

That, gentlemen, is the impartial judgment pronounced upon "tlie 
Laud Act -by Irish patriotism of the old school— Irish patriotism, for I 
am by no means disposed to pledge myself to all tlie opinions of Sir 
Chanlcs ' respecting Ireland. For I believe almost none of us would 
approve, upon certain points, of that pali'iolism ; hut even the narrower 
and more exclusive it is, the more weight ’ has the conclusion to wliich 
he has nhw anived, and the more solemn th’enppeal he has made to his 
'country. “I will trohhle.you, gentlemen,' with yet one othei- citation. 



of Zrchiiiil^ 


r.l ' 


Vou know thi\t liie {tn-.U evil of Iri<li n^iicnllural life was praclicnl 
iii5cc»nty o! t< inirc and wniit of ronrirlencv, nnmuiitin", in n von* great 
to till' cjlocltial di»;mir.igtMiK-nt of intlii'itry ninl wlilit v.n 
nsuted ws’! the TCnimMl of thi-» in»iVurUy of Ipuuu’, atid the nuhslitu- 
li»n» f<w it frf FontoUiing that v.oulil restore Ihc conlidcnco of the Irish 
jKOjilc in a ita-unahlo p< rlain{y of tin* of tlicir holdings. 

Well, g-iitlitiu‘:i, no n«’\ f r profo'scd to give, and Itave not mnigiil 
to g:\p, ofTecl to juiy oxlrnn*- «lo ‘liine upon thi^ Mthject. Hut we hn\e 
deckmd that t help ought to ho given, and haw .stiiven to give, to the 
Iri'h fniiuer nnd the coiingu tenant, that kind of 

r>"i«utul'k* Kecurity. ft i; ndinittpd that it h.i'' lu-eii given hj’ fhewe who 
know the Land Ad. All thme in Ireland who write upon the Land Act 
treat it as nn Act uhirh givi s n re.i'Ouahli: Feruiily to tlie Iti«h tenant, 

I h.nw fjtjolpd Sir t'li:iile« Jhilly. 1 will now* quote a later form of 
tTu?Ud IrisJi pilMoti-iu. I will iite a ni.in wlio, until hL« death, not 
more than fuuic three or four jaws ngi», was th- K-a'lcrof the Iri«h party 
in PiU'liainvnt. I nuan Mr. fsaao jJult. What, wj'S Mr. Is-anc ihtlt, 
ought t>i he and v,mtld he the «tate of Iiuland if wo would remove the 
gnMtiitul growing i-itl which li.td even then hcen gieally diininishetl, 
atid which has imw'. as is well-known, heiui i'ntiivlj' removed i Wli.it 
was Uit> df'cription he gave of the iilnle of things that would and ought 
to prpv.iil in lr<,lind wlipii that aim hid heen' attained I Mr. liull. in 
ISiifl— th.ai was Iwfoio the Land A.ct ol lt>70— Mr, Butt, sjicaking of 
n jueastire that would give effectual .'•ectnitj* of tenure to the Irish tcuaut, 
Mid 

•’Sii'h .T incunre would eblitcndc the trare-. of thii nsn'iidsiiry of ^■nll(^uc«^ ; it 
VrtuM tMcli tile jx'imlatifin of Irobml to regard the institutions eonncctcd with 
IsinJi-d pnij'fjiy ttiiii u friendly inste.sd of n Im-tllp feeling. It would conciliato 
them to the I.ia,ssIii<U llu'vnwregArJ ns (heir enemy, Iiee.iuse thej know it clavlly 
ns « nfiiti mg landlotds' tight.'. Tate the gieat l>ody of the people ’into partnor-hip 
'•.iiU pu.pri'.Ury |inviltvc>, ond jou do m.ire to atlseh them to the law or the. 
f'-nstiuiti'Mi tliiih jon -poiild cCect'lij all the pohtual or udigioin eonee-'-siouR jon 
t'luld tn\fc<'. (Iilnr <j«i>-tion< engaVo their feidinps or their pa«Kions; the land 
question toneln .> tlieir w ly esist- in e and Ihcii life.’’ 

Mtl. .lOHN I)1M,0K. 

- ..Wt 11, ladle? imd geiillpnien, if this he jO, j'ou inaj* .siippo.se that we 
ott-'id t‘i have at least quiet ItmcH in Ireland. And now let mo do 
ju'iicc to a geiiUfinan who-c name is in Ireland n*speulod amongst those 
Avho differ nnnt widely fr.im him, nnd who was hildy, under the c.ver- 
risa of the di-'jrelion of tlio (Joveninienl; confined in ]»ri^on — Mr. 
IJiilun, tlie Memlier for Tijqier.irj'. Mr. Dillon is a man of the most 
f\(rpnie ojuuious upon every question connected with the nationality of 
Ireland. I am not going to recommend the adoption of hia opinions, or 
to profess any .share of pymualhy with lliein ; hut I am going to point 
out to you, iir.d of all, that lie is n man uhom every one acknowledges 
to laj one of moxt single-miudcd altuchmcnt , devoted nttachment, to his 
country, and to ha of ii perfect, unswerving integrity. Now, gentlemen, 
piijipoHi! you were like Mr. Dillon, that you helieved irclund was entitled 
to a complete independent national evistcnce — which, I think, is what he 
hclieves— and HUjqioHiug, uliilc you weiu prosecuting that end, you 
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found a measure passed by what they call, some of them, an alien 
Parliament, granting, ndth a liberality unknown in the history of landed 
legislation, privile^ and security to the cultivator of the soil, what 
would you do ? Would you, in consequence of your ulterior views, 
reject that boon ? Would j'oti keep men in wont who might be in 
abundance ? Would you keep men in insecurity who might enjoy a 
stable confidence ? Would you keep men in a condition of uncertaintj’' 
os to the future provision for tliem families, when they might have these 
means at their command, on account of youi* ulterior views ? No ; you 
would not You would say you were not justified in intercepting the 
beneficial action of a measure like the Land Act. And that is what Mr. 
Dillon — alone, I am sony to say, among his friends — ^lias done. He has 
withdraAvn himself from the theatre of action in Ireland. He will not 
give up his extreme national mews, but neither will he take upon him- 
self the feai’fiil responsibility of attemiitin^ to plunge tliat country into 
peimanent border and chaos by intercepting the operation of the Land 
Act. I claim Mr. Dillon as an opponent, but as an opponent whom I 
am glad to honour. 

THE DOCTBINE OF PUBLIC PLUNDEH. 

Now, gentlemen, I have the painful duty of dealing irith very 
difierent conduct, Por nearly the first time in the history of Christen- 
dom, a body — a small body— -of men have aiosen who are not ashamed 
to preach m Ireland the doctrines of pubbo plunder, I make that 
cliaigo adrosedly in, the situation which I hold, and I shall nsk you to 

a e with me whether it is not wrung from me by demonstrative 
ence and by the hard necessity of the case. Gentlemen, half a 
century ago the people of Ireland gave their confidence to Mr. O’Connell, 
a man of remarkable powers and of opinions not always acceptable to 
the people of this county. But he was a man with respect to whom it 
must be said that he had these five characteristics : he always declared 
his loyalty to the Crown ; ho always declared liis desire for friendly 
relations with Great Britain ; he always declared his respect for pro- 
perty — and he never, so for as I know, by word or act went in contra- 
vention of it ; he declared his respect for law and human life, and said 
tliat no political clmuge — which was a strong thing to say— should bo 
prosecuted at the liazaid, of its being bought by ^e shedding of a drop 
of human blood ; and, finally, O’Connell always availed himself of and 
promoted every measure-— whether it were small or great, and however 
lor it might fall sliort of his views — wMch tended to promote the happiness 
of the people of Ireland. That, gentlemen, was the political education 
of the people of Ireland half a century ago. I must now describe to you, 
bnefiy, upon these five points, the political education which they are 
now raceiving.^ And, gentlemen, the consideration wMch oppresses me 
and almost weighs me to the ground at this moment is this, that within 
a few short weeks— certainly ivitbin a few short months— it may have 
to be decided which of these two forms of political education the people 
of Iroland will prefer. I take os a representative of the opinions I 
denounce the name of a gentleman of.considerable ability— Mr." Painell 
the member for Cork- a gentleman, I will admit, of considerable ability| 
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Slate of Ireland. 

l)ut whose doctrines nre not such ns really need nny considerable ability 
to rccomiueud them. If yon go forth upon n mission to demoralise a 
people by Icacliing them to make the property of their neighbours the 
objects of their covetous desire, it does not raquiro superhuranu gifts to 
find a certain number of followers and ndhcitmts for a doctrine' such 
as that 

Do not let it be sujipnscd, gentlemen, that I am going to describe 
Avhnt'is sometimes called the Irish party and sometimes called the Home 
Rule piirij"! or to chaiTge upon that pnity the doctrines of which I now 
sjioak. TJie majority of Irish nicmbera nre nominally Home Rulers ; 
but of those nominal Home Rulers no inconsiderable portion — such, for 
instance, as my respected friend. IRr. Shaw — are men of political 
association with ivliom no one of us Liberals ouglit for a moment to bo 
adiamed. Even, of those Avho won’t recognise Sir. Shaw there nre many 
who reject in their inmost souls these doctrines, who have not either the 
power, or ])erhaps the courage, to repel as completely ns they ought to 
rapel the men who tench what I am going to describe, but who im- 
doiibtedly follow with a slow and reluctmit pace, and take every oppor- 
tunity they can to show that reluctance. A handful of men, and only a 
handful, in Parliament follow Mr. PaniclI. I will not call them a 
party, for they nre not entitled to bo called a party ; but they are 
gentlemen who make themselves effectively responsible for the new 
gospel of Irish patriotism. And even with respect to them, so hard it is 
to undei'stnnd how far it may be with thenx a matter of compulsion and 
how far a matter of will, that I will not attempt to identity them. I 
will frankly take the case of Jlr. Parnell, ns exhibiting to you what 
I mean when I say that the state of things in Traland is coming to be 
a question between law on the one hand and sheer lawlessness on tlie 
other. 


THE nVB POINTS OP IlllSn PATRIOTISir. 

And now, gentlemen, I shall go very briefly — and the importance of 
the subject, 1 am sure, -xvill justify me in your eyes if I detain you 
longer — I slmll go very briefly over the five points of Irish patriotism 
as it was known in the time of O’Connell, and as it is now being made 
known in a very different shape. Mr. O’Connell professed his uncon- 
ditional and unswerving loyalty to the Ciown of England. Mr. Parnell 
says it the Croxvn of England is to bo the link between the two coun- 
tries, it must be the only link ; but whether it is to bo tlio link at all — 
I am not now quoting his words — is a matter on which I believe he has 
given no opinion wliatcver. O’Connell desired friendly relations with 
the people of tliis country — cordial and hearty friendship. What does 
Mr. Parnell desire ? Ho says the Irish people must make manufactures 
of their ouTi, in order that they may buy nothing in England. I do 
not believe him to be a jirofound political* economist, but I would com- 
mend to his mind the consideration that it may be rather difficult for 
the Irish people to provide themselves, by the labour of tiieirown hands, 
wiUi everything that they now derive from England. He is prepai’cd 
for that alternative, and he says, “ K you cannot make the manufactured 
articles, you must buy them from foreign countries ; but whatever you 
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do, you must not buy them from England.” I sar, gentlemen, that I 
think you Trill hegin'to perceive that in the strong language I have nscd 
to describe the condition of affairs in IrelaTicl, I am not wholh'- TOthout 
justification. Friendship with England wiis the motto of O’Connell, 
Avho, on every occasion, dechired his respect for property — and, ns far as 
I know, I believe he consistently mamtainod it ; but Avlmt says Mr. 
Parnell tipon that subject ? Twelve months ago ho told the jwoplc of 
Ireland that they ought to pay, not tlie lent? thej'-liad covenanted to 
pay, hut tlie estimate of Qrilfith’s valuation, which'is much below the 
ival A'aliie, and in by far the greater number of eases' is fiamcd fora 
diflerent purpose. In fact, Iho advice amounted to this — that the 
tenantiT were to substitute on arbitrary i)ayment for tbo standard 
which hod been agreed upon. But Mr. Parnell has not stopped there.- 
Now that tho Land Act has passed, and noAV that he is afraid lest 
the people of England by tlieir long-continued olforLs should win the 
heart of the whole Irish nation, Mr. Parnell has a new and an en- 
larged gospel of plunder to proclaim. He says now that whereas tlie 
rental of Ireland is 17 millions of money, the landlord is entitled to 
pothing but tho original value of the laud hefore the qiade was put 
into it; and that the rental he may justly claim is not 17 millions, 
but jJossibly about three millions of money. And I ask you, gentle- 
men, as honest men, not as politicians, not as Liberals, not .m any 
o^er capacity— r ask j^ou whether it is imssiblc to describe proceedings 
of that kmd in any words more just oraccumto than as tho promnlga- 
tion of llie gospel of sheer plunder. ° 

respect for law and human life. Oh 
that I uunk 0 Connell ivas consistent ; and I believe lie Avas ttninipeacb- 
^le. Mr. Parnell iS’SomeAvhat copious in his references to America. 
He seei^ to setup America ns the trim and only friend of Ireland; 
out in ail lus references to America he has never found time to "utter 
one Avotd of disapproval or misgiving about Avbat is knoim as the 
n^ssination literature of that coimtrj*. Not American literature. No: 
there is not an d.iuerican Avho does not scorn it anil-spum it and loathe 
It as you do. . But there are, it is sad to say, a knot of Irishmen who 
to pomt out, in the press Avhich they maintain, how 
ihyesty's navy ought to be blown into tlie air-to 
by secret ti'encbery, and how gentlemen 
ttat they arc pleased to select ought to be made tlie object of the knife 
depnved of Sfe because they don’t conform to the 
kind You know there lm\'e been some attempts of lliis 

dvnamiS in" may li.ave heard of an explosion of 

S “SO. Tliere was a death of' one 

S^cted^lmf explosion. The death of another aatis 

“yerte'l; and Mr. Parnell said that tliat 
Heal joke ^ appeared to him to hoai- . tho character of a prac- 

V , ' ^ 

O’COXSELI, AXD pahnell oootrasted. - ' 

^ point i>y point, and I come finally to this, 

t uhenever a measure avos pa^ed.Avith a good intent for Ireland,' 


thai 
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State of Ireland. 

O’Connell accepted that measure, .ho;vever far short it 'might fall of 
■what he thought she ■was entitled to claim. Has the present candidate 
for -the leadefship— for I -will not call him lender of tlie 'people of 
Ireland ; tliat is just the question that has got to he decided, and is not 
debidcd yet — ^has the candidate for the leadersliip of the people acted 
^on that principle 1 Hoiv has he met us during the last Session ? 
With every effort that he could to dispaiuge, to msci'edit, and, if he 
could, to destroy the Land Bill. ' He did not dare to go’ beyond a certain 
point. He did not dare to vole against the Bill like a man, because he 
knew that if he did his own Land Leaguers in Ireland would rise in a 
body" against him. But •n'hen the Tories, unfortunately ns I think,’ 
det^mined to oppose the Bill on the -second reading, and when the life 
of the Bill was at stake, Mr. Parnell, with thirty of his friends, withdrew 
from the House, and did the utmost tliat their'coiuugo permitted to 
destroy the woik which we had begun, and to defeat us in our niduous 
labours. On every occasion the same policy was pursued ; and now 
what does Mr. Pai'iiell do ? The people of Ireland, gentlemen, ns wo 
believe — and this is just tlie matter that' the next few weeks or months 
will have' to determine — desire, in confoiinity wlh the advice of tlieir 
old pati-iots, of their Bishops, of their trusted Mends, to make a full 
trial of the Land Act ; and ifthey do make a full trial of that Act, you 
may rely upon it — it is as ceitain ns human contingencies can be — it 
will give peace to the country. Peace to the coinitij' is e.xnctly the 
thing which is not the object of Sfr, Parnell and lua disciples ; and 
therefore, in the prosecution of their policy, the thing which is more 
than aU necessary for them to do is to intercept the action of tlie Land 
Act How do they set about it ? Mr. Pamellj with 'his myrmidons 
around him' in his Land League, goes to Hublin. instructs the people of 
Imland tliat they ai-e not to go into the court which the Parliament' of 
the coimtry has established in order to do them justice— they are not to 
go into the court until he gives them leave. He says that they are hot 
to go there until he has framed certain test cases, and until he and his 
bretlu-en of the Land League ha-v’e taken these test cases into'court. - 
What does he mean by these test cases ? I will tell you, gentlemen, 
what he means. It is perfectly plain; He means to take into court 
cases of, rents which are lair and moderate rents.' A court is csthblished 
to administer equal justice and not to obey the behests of Mr. Piirnell. 
If Mr. Parnell, ,in the name of test case**, carries before the court 
moderate and fair rents — of which there are many in Ireland— the 
court mil reject the application, and when tlie court has rejected the 
application Mr. Parnell and his train ivill then tell the-Iridi people they 
have been betrayed, that the court is worthless, and that the Land Act 
ought to meet with their unequivocal, denunciation. So he ■will play 
his game, aud so he will gain -liis object, if the people of Ireland should 
listen to his advice. Because, gentlcmeu, you know as well as I do, 
that the Parliament of this country is not going to overturn the jn-in- 
ciples of public order to please any party. And I think you also know 
that the people of this countiy in any* such question relating to the 
government of a portion of the Queen’s territoiy, ■jveak as they .may be 
if their cause is unjust, in a just cause are imdncible. I am not in any 
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one of these coses speaking except in the strictest accowl with what Mr. 
Pam^has promulgate as his new creed of Irish patriotism. ; and I sec 
that among the last of his declarations he has said, “We propose ” — ^yon 
nill ohsen-^e these words — “ we propose to test the Larrd Act, not to rrso 
it.” Well, hut the fair lest ol an Act is to use it. To use it is what 
Gavan Duffy so earnestly advises ; to rise it is what Mr. Dillon would 
permit ; to use it is what the Bishops recommend. “ Ko, you must not 
use it,” soys Mr. Parnell ; “you must test it” — that is to say, j'ou must 
apply to it a test which will bring to light the disposition of the court 
upon the doctrine that has now been jrromulgated — that the Land rental 
of Ireland, which is stated at 17 jmllions, is to be reduced to three 
millions to satisfy tiro just claims of the people. 


THE GHEAT SCA^'DAIl AND EVIE OP IHEr^KD. 


Now, gentlemen, I think I am not WTong in stating that this is a case 
of the utmost gravity. I have spoken very strongly, brrt I have carefully 
striven to avoid exaggeration, and I am prepared to be tried upon each 
and every word that I have used. Ther-e is another misfortrrne of Ire- 
land besides the fact that for the first lame in our historj' these immoral 
and degrading doctrines are taught by men of educatron, and men of 
respoirsiblo station, to their social inferiors. And tlio other unhappy 
fact is the traditional sluggishness and incapacity of the healthier por- 
of society in Ireland to do anytliing whatever for themselves, 
gentlemen, what would happen in tliis coimtry if schemes of this 
kirrd were to go forth and to become in any degree dangerous tp the 
public peace, and to show their first-fruits in the prevalence of 
agrarian crime, sometimes accompanied avith horrible and disgraceful 
cruelty, wen with lop of life, and if the putting domr of that crime 
through the combination by which it was supported proved to be beyond 
the utmost exertions of the paid officers of the law ? l^iy, what would 
happen would be this — ^that vast multitudes of loyal citizens would array 
themselves in srurport and in aid of the officer's of tire law. But no such 
thrng m heard ol, unhappily, in Irdand. I hope there 'will be a change 
m tliat respect. I am sure it is necessary. 

more brief quotation from a friend whom I 
need not name, but who ■writes thus upon the condition of Ireland : — 


IS that during the past eighteen months no 
t ''P to'Vi'nm his countrymen or to condemn 

ftotion lod bv Mr. ParneU ; that there has boon no meeting of any im- 
land, no o.xprcssion of opinion in support of public 
upper 0^08— tho landowners— ate silent or aro rc- 
i gono. Thoro is no middlo-elass there, as there is in 

carrarrliVn ^“****“,^110 Government and denounce ovrl. A general 

IB ^ prevail among all classes who possess property, and Goromment 

IB expected to preservo poaco withno moral force boliind it.’^ 


is the great scandal and evil of Ireland, and until 
soSJtdra hShhy couditiou of Ireland will Mt he thoroughly 


SMU of Irclnnd. 
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THK KKSOXJRCrS OF CIVILIZATIOX. 

I nm gla'l lo e:c, gcnllcmon, oj>i>OMte jny eye, the Jiaino of iMr, Forster, 
niul I am further glad tlial my reference to* that name has been the incana 
ofevohin*: this te'timony of your admiration and confidence in him. 
Amidst iDnioulties vhicli mivly have het-n cnualled, and with the 
n'collcction of udendid w-rviees |iersonnlly rcnderwl to the peoide of 
liehind from pure, disintere-deil, uidiridtml idulanthropy in the carlv 
days of his youth, Mr. Forster r>‘j>resents in Ireland that cauee which \ 
liiTpe will triumph. I hojre, gentlemen, it will trium]>h. I have not 
I'j't confidence in the peojdc of Ireland. Tlie progiess they have made 
in many iwint^ some of which 1 n>countc<l to you, is to me a proof that 
we ouglit to rely upon them. Hut they have rlangiTS and tcin]>t.rtions 
atid .seduttions olTeied to them such jls never wci-e before piesented to a 
people, and the trial of their \irfue is •■everc. Hut, neverthelc‘'s, they 
nill have to go throngli that trial. Wrs have cndeavoni-ed to pay to 
them the debt of justice, ainl of liher.il justice. AVc have no reason to 
helievc they do not acknowledge it. We wish tliat they may have the 
courage to* acknowledge it manfully and ojK-nlj', and to repudiafo, ns 
they ought to ri:pudiato, the evil counsels with which it is sought to 
sodltce tliern from the ]'ath of dtily and of right, .as well ns of pnhlic law 
and of public orrlcr. We are corrvinced that the Irish nntioir de«ires to 
take fme and full alvauhtgc of the Land Act. Hut iMr. Pariroll says : 
“Xo, you mu<-t wait until 1 have submitted ca^es ; rrntil I tell yoir 
M’hcther the couii that Parliantent h.is est.rhlNlicd cair he Irnstud." 
Tru-ted for what ? Trusted to nsltrce what lie says is 17 millions a year 
of prt'wrly to the tlrree ntillions Mhich lie giwiorisly allows. Aird 
whert he finds it is rrot to he tnislcal for that — and I hope in Gotl, gen- 
tlcnrcn, it is not to he truslod f«ir any such purpose — then ho will 
< ndcavorrr farther to work his will hy nllcnrpting to procure for the 
Irish people the repeal of the Act, But in the mi!.antimo what says he I 
That until he h.is submitted Iris test cn'cs any farmer who p-ays his r'cnt 
i-5 a fool— a dangerous denunciation in Ireland, gentlemen — a dangerous 
thing to he denounced as a fool hy the head, I ly a man who lias made 
hini«elf the head, of the most violent parly in Ireland, and who has 
offeiasl the givalest teniplations to the Iridi people. That is no sniall 
matter. lie dc«ires, gentlemen, to arricsl the operation of the Act — to 
(•land, as Aaron stooil, hetween the living and the dead; hut to stand 
tin re, not as Aaron stood to arrest, hut to spread the plague. 

'J'hese opinions, gciitlcniGii, arc callcil forlli by the grave state of the 
facts ; I do not give them to you ns anything mora, hut the^’ nio ojiiiiions 
siishiincd hy rtferaiicc to woixls and lb actions ; llicy all have regard to 
this great impending crisis in which we depend upon the good sense of 
the people, .and in wliicli wc are dclemiined that no foice and no fear 
of force, and no fear of ruin through force, shall, so far ns wo arc con- 
cerned, and as it is in our power to decide the question, prevent the Irish 
people from hanng the full and the free benefit of the Land Act But 
if, when wc have ifint shoi I further c.\i>ericncc to which I have referred, 
it shall then appear that there is still to he fought a final conflict in 
Ireland, lielweeii law on the one side and sheer lawlessness upon llio 
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other ; if the la^r, pui^ged from defect find from any taint of injnstice, is 
still to be repfcUea and refused, ami the first conditions of political 
society are to be set at nought, then I say, genticmen, without hesitation, 
the resources of civilization a^inst its enemies ate not yet cxliaustcd. I 
shall recognise in full, when the facts are ripe — and their ripeness is 
approaebinu—the duty and the responsibility of the Government. I 
call upon all orders and degrees of men, not in these two kingdoms, but 
in these three, to support the Government in the discharge of its duty, 
and in acquitting itself of that responsibility. I, for one, in that statV 
of facts, rclyinn upon my fellow-countrymen in these three nations 
associate together, linve not a doubt of the result. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

{AT LEEDS, OCTOEEJt 8, 1881.) 

I A\i .very sensible of the great honour which you have done me 
t^day in presenting mo -with, this address. It contains, in short compass 
fdlmons to many points of the greatest importance. So far as those 
embrace the legislative action of the Government, I newl not, I think, 
assure you of our great anxiety to make progress in the direction, and 
generally in the manner that yon desire ; but it is only right that I 
si^uld call yout attentiou — aud^ itidecdj I must taku every oppOTtimUy 
that prerents itsdf of calling the attention of the public at large— to the 
^ly senous obstacles that now impede the progress of business in the 
Bouse of Common^ and to assure yon that for the sake of every interest, 
and. for the sake of every measure, it has become a mnlter of vited 
mportanca to consider in what way that great and noble legislative, 
^^raent, tnc Hbusii of Commons — itseli tlie noblest legislative 
instrument on the world— can be restored to that efficiency 'wliich' it 
once possess^, if possible even u-ith an extension and incre^ of that 
emcrency. Because, gentlemen, expericuce has proved that with the 
progrres of time and \rith the great accumulation of legislative labours 
nt whreh this cen^ has lieen the witness, instead of clearing off the 
for fresh exertion, the developing -wants of an enlarged 
society contniriallv augment the long catalogue of our arrears, and if we 
nf serioudjf it must he not only by approaching each 
01 tb^ -with the nwtrnmenm power we now possess, but by attempting 
soi^ gre^^ imd eftectnal improvement in the rules for working the 
nrstrament itself. - . ° . 

... - ' FKESCH COaUIEBClAL TREATV. ^ . 

^ere is, hou'ever, one of these questions to which I will particnlarly 
refer-ihe question- of the Fren^ Treaty now under n^Sn- 
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though a'ljnunKfl nc;;olinl5on, itill tiutier iicffotintiou— wtli the Coiu- 
inifiionens in FraULC. I will net unlid]>alR the «f that ncjjolia- 

It wouM he premature. J5iit as to the on which the 
nL’jji-.ti'itioa is ctnulnrtjd yon may roly npnn it that we are in wo douht 
or dilliailty. ^Ve ihinl: (hat wc mufernautl the yononil sentiment of 
t'.'.c British public — tJm commeiviiil puhlic — npon the s\il*ject, and onr 
own opinions are in confonnity with tint sentiment. I, for my p.»rt, 
lool: tuck witli the deepest inteiV't upon tlie einre ttuit I li.vl in cou- 
clTiding—al le,X't I will not .snv sn much in conelmlin" — but in conducting 
on thi--. side of the water, ami within the walN of rnrliament as' well aa 
in atlinini dnitiou, the prereedings wlii-di led to that ineniomble French 
Treaty of It h quite tine that that treaty did not produce the 

wlioleof (he eiTeels that some loo MUgnine antieiiiations nny possribly 
liavc exjiectcd fi»io it — that it did hut poxlncc a universar enntsh of 
j>roteciivf flnties sis I wi'h it had ihronghoat the eivili-ed world. But 
jt did smiething. It tnownonsly iucri-;u.ed tiic Imdc hetwen-n this 
countiy and France. It knit more clench' fluan they had ever been knit 
If fore the -entiincnts of goo<lwil! I)ctweth thi- connlry and France. It 
elTi'i-tnaJly eheikcd and traversed in the year 18tK) tendencies of a vciy 
diircient * kind towanls needles'* nhiim.'* and p.mie6 and tendencies 
’tow.mls tonvul'ion and canfitsion in Kjmme. There was no njorc 
q'owerfnl in<tiunient fur conlining and cmittolling those wiivward and. 
angry spirits, at that partifuJ.ir crisi.*, than the ComnuMcinl 'I'reaty willi 
Fr.in\‘c. It produced no incoii'-hUnihle ellect fora number of ycats upon 
the legidntion of v.uiou- Kurope-m rountries, which t-’iideJ less deci.sively 
than we could have dedrod. but .still intelligibly and btnclidnlly, in the 
direrlioJi of freedom of trade. 

rnm: Tn.vnn M!i’jicr!N.vnu:. 

Tlicre ha-' been of late a re.i<tion, a-* wc know, in vaiions countries. 

, Titc political economy v[ tiennany w.ilk8 in a direction adverse to ours. 
But ns I have said, and 1 do not hesitate to repeat it to yon, when Ave 
observe wJuit notions are abmad in onr countiy, what doctrines are held, 
what siiecifies are recomniciidtd for the puri)o.«c of reeovci’ing trade from 
its partial contraction — I won’t say decay, Jor ilecnycd it has not — hut 
from J(s partial contraction, 1 think wc cimnot verj- much Avonder if the 
j*nnie e»Tor~ have pcopo and go abroad in other countries and linA’C more 
innucncc on the legislation of other countrii.s than, after onr large and 
rich experience, they are* likely to haw in ours. Iw although, as this 
is not a political a>-H‘mbly, 1 liWc nut the slightest intention to make a 
political speech to you, yet I may »^ny that 1 express the finnest and 
strongest conA'ictinn’ that no Govennnent that can exist in this countiy' 
Avill either soon or late jilfd'jc its responsibility to any ]ut)posals for 
restoring ])rottclive dulie-*. You might as avcII attempt to OA'erthroAV 
any insfitntion of the tonniryas to oA'eiihiowthc Free OVadc legislation 
, It is not in vain that a country of this kind, Avith the opportunities that, 
thank God, avc possess for tree deliberation, dcA'otcs a quarter of a 
centniy of its life lowaixls breaking doAvn its ancient and complicated 
I laritl and making its ti.idc free to all the avovUI. Wc are not in the 
I habit of undoing our great legi.slativc acts. Foreign' observers of the 
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proceedings of this conntjy find much to criticise, find something to 
admire, and one of the subjects which they select for admiration is-this, 
that progress in this country, if it be not always rapid, yet is always 
sui'c and that when we have made steps in advance we do not follow 
them by undoing our oAvn labour and making steps in retreat And 
therefore, gentlemen, os regnrfs this legislation, yon might as well 
attemTit to overthrow trial by jury ; yon might as well attempt to over- 
threw the right of petition or of public meeting ; you might os well 
attempt to tear out of our social and political system any one of the most 
cherislied ideas tliat Englislunenhave inherited from centuries of histoiy, 
os to overset the Free Trade le^lation. Do not suppose that on that' 
account it is my opinion that the strange theories that have now for a 
moment lifted their heads Irom their native ohscurity into light are 
matters of small importance, or will do no mischief 

I have spoken on this subject in another place. They may become 
the subject matter of very serious conflict between parties ; they may 
create and propagate delusion in Vorious quarters and places of the 
country; they may be mode use of for this or that particular view;, 
they may influence this or that election ; they may lead to meat waste 
of lime, and to a gowl deal of confusion in the relations of party and 
politics — nil these arc erils which I hope we shall be able to obviate 
and to keep down. But I wish to point out to you that at least, in my 
linn convietion, there is a limit to these evils, and that the great legusla- 
tion which marked the lifetime of Sir Bobert Peel, of Mr. Cobden, and 
with which the name of Mr. Bright is inseparably cmnected— is, in my 
opinion, resting uiion such foundations that nothing can shake it, and 
that the speeches, and the articles, and the treatises that are now floating 
about in tlio atmosphere pass as the wind around the solid structure 
witliin whose walls we stand, and have no more effect than the idle 
breeze has upon the stones of this solid structure. 

1 ought to say one word more before I pass from lliis subject I 
must say a woril upon the subject of the Commercial Treaty with 
Prance. I read with great interest tho remarks of Sir StalToid N orthcote 
on this subject, and I am hound to say that I tliink they state the case 
very faii-ly. It is a balance of the considerations which we had to take 
into view. Tliere are gi^t disadvantages attaching to all commercial 
treaties, and the most serious disadvantage of them all is tl)is, that there 
is a great tendenej’^ — ^U'hcn yon are only suggesting to people that they 
should do what is good for themselves — th^o is a great tendency to 
^ume the position of requesting them to do something simply becanso 
it is good for you. There is a tendency to misrepresent and dislocate, 
if I may say 60 , the true idea of commerce, which rests and is firandetl 
upon this principle~tlint in the operations of commerce it is ahsolntdy 
impossible for a counliy to do good to itself irithout at the some time 
doing good to otlier people. Ton may depend upon this, gentlemen — I 
connot imdcrtako at this moment to say, tliongh we have good hopes — 
will not^ undertake at tliis moment to say whether we shall have a 
treaty with Prance or not; hut upon this you may rely, that much as 
wo value o^ocintion with Prance, great os is the political value of a 
well-concluded commercial n^otiation, we do not think it our' duty, not 
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witliin tlio limits of onr rights to purclia-n* that political advantage by a 
sacrifice of the true principles of cnir commercial relations ; and if yon 
have a treaty with France, you may depend upon it that it ehnll not' be, 
with our asiicnt, taking it all in all, a treaty of retrogicssion either small 
or great. 

1 will not say many w onls to you about myself. Althoxjgh I spring 
from a comniorci.il f.unily, yet wlien I entered ravJiament it was not for 
a good many years tlmt iiij* mind was turned to cconomie.il subjects ; in 
truth, it w.t3? not until 1841, when, on the i>rupo=nl of Sir Itobcit Feel, 
I accepted the oHice of Vice-Pre-sident of the liiwril of Trade. At that 
pcricnl theBo.ird of Trade w.'us the Department which administered to a 
great extent the functions, ivhich have since then pa.'-«ed piincixiallj’' into 
the hands of the Treasury, connectwl ivith the fiscal laws of the countt^'. 
I had inherited, ns nearly the whole Conservatiie )i.ai 1 yhnd, and like- 
wise, as yon know, no inconsiderable poition of the Liberal paity down 
to that period* had inherited, the ideas and tinditions of Protection. 
lJut when it hcc.une my duty in th« Boaid of Tindo to apply mj'sclf, 
m'th the energies of youth whieh I then po«'es«cd, to the consideration 
of tho«c subject-*, 1 need not say llial 1 found those tr.ulitions crumble 
away rapidly under my feet, anil befoi-e 1 bad lh*en there twelve months 
my name had bi-cotne a hy-»onl, and uas rjuolcd in Pwiccl'naiisL 
nsiemblies ns that of a man who was not to he trusted. It was ijuito 
tnte, gcntlcnKii. Moreover, they found out about the same lime tliat 
fSirllolicif Peel could not be trusted, nml not only that, but as we got 
older and older, ami livcil on from year to year, the matter got worao 
and worse, and wc became still les.s worthy of the imbllc confnlcnec on 
the ground of maintaining any si'sh-m of Pi otect ion. ‘Well, now, gcntle- 
iiien, as wc are in an assembly of no vast mmibors, nltbough of givat 
influence and iiowcr, and as wc uro not met upon ]iolitical or parly 
grounds, just let me call your attention for a few mimites to a subject 
which 1 juirposcly omitted ycj.terd.n 3 ' in nn- address in a laigcr room. 
The imiitt proposition is caanblc ol being considered with the utmost 
caliime-s and coolne-s — whctlier wo have been right, after all, in what 
u e hai-e been doing, or whether a grant delueiou ha- pas-ed upon us. Ami 
1 do this not for your «akes, or for inj' own, hut for the sake of weaker 
bretlncn— if I maj- so vculura! to call them— who icnllj’ have, in ccitain 
rases and iuwniious classes of the communiti', embraced, and I have no 
doubt ill perfect gorsl faith, the belief that ivc have heeu acting under a 
delusion, and that Froe 'J’rnde has been an error and a failure. For- 
tunately, it docs not require to he discussed at anj' great length, and 1 
think 1 can go through it without in.nking any outrageous chiim upon 
your patience. 


usDEu rnoTECTiox. 

I lake tlic datcol 1840 os that of the lost j'car in which the protecliio 
B^-stem enjoj'od perfect peace. In everj* j’car after that it was Bubjcct 
to a series ol discussions and disturbances, which, in the first idace, pro- 
duced the most giievoim cfiects upon its iicalth ; and iu the Bocomllcd 
to its utter downfall. Put bcfoio 1840 what was the condition of tho 
countiy ? It I regard tho condition of this conntiy’ as to wealth, I fmd 
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that hct^veen tlio heginnuig of the centmy and 1840 there was a Twy 
laige increase of tiie population, oiving lo causes partly healthful and 
partly olhei-u he, hut the u'calth of the country increased iu a less pro- 
portion than the population ; and uhat ■v\'ns much more important than 
this, it incieased in the hands of the class already possessed of irealth, 
hut no share of this increase went to the mass of the people. I am afraid 
I am correct in saying that if ivetake the mass ol our amcultural 
population in particular, the history of these years was a history oi 
going from had to worse, a history of increasing social degradation', s 
history of ah'solule want in A’arions degrees, and in m&jiy or most of the 
counties in this counti 3’, of the means of decent lodgings, decent clothing, 
and sufficient feeding, until tliat great Act, one ol the wisest and most 
important of modem lemslation, the hew Poor Law Act, was passed in 
1884, and with slow and sure operation began to check the more griev- ■ 
ons forms of certain mischiefs, hut of course without the power of heing 
able to supply the new vital eue^es which had to be songht in other 
quarters. That, generally speaking, was our material condition. And 
what was our moral condition? I well remember on the irrst ocensiop’ 
of my eritering Parliament hoiv ive heard from well-intentioned men 
the sorest and the most just lamontatirms over the increase of crime 
under the blessed influence of Protection, ond a well-informed author 
quotes the numbers thus for the crimes committed in England and 
taken notice of by public justice : that in 1809 they had been 5,350 ; 
111 1818 they had swollen, after the Peace, and with the special causes of 
distress that tlie Peace and that the unhappy Com Law In ought ndth 
them, they had swollen to 14,264 ; and 1829 they rose to 18,075. That, 
gentlemen, I give )'’ou as an indication of the moral influences attaching 
to thos3'8tem of Protectioii, because I warn and entreat you never to he 
content to argue the question of free coraraei'ce as if it were a material 
question alone. -It is^ just as strong in its political, in its social, and in 
Jl8 moral aspects ns it is in its operation upon the preducUoii and increase 
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That is all I will soy to you on the state of things hefore 1840. Now, 
let me consider what has happened since 1840. In 1841 tJie population 

kuigdoms— u as twenty-six and a-lialf indlions. 
l!i 1681 the population had increased to 35 millions ; the increase .was 
eight and a-half millions, or veiy nearly, and closely enongli for m3' 

^ I Will M-ant to' 

filst uutli the increased popnJalion the increase of wcalfli, and 

T X,rn 1 Income-tax in the first place fortJiispiiipose, 

Li whilg the wealthy classes 

liave likeinse been 

fina ahnw n, o 1 mdigcnco, aiul that frecflom of coiumerce 

Its henefita over them, speaking generally, with no less 
V ^ efficiOTcy tlian over the captalists of this coimtiy. 
L I'os lJome,'if not a full proportion', 

capital, and has foimedasolid 
addition to the comforts of the people, such as, at, any rate, whether 
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r.iini<;ionL or nol — and of that 1 ncod not apeak — is witJioiil example in 
onr prior Inslory. Let me look at the ])ro-4re« of wealth ns shown hy 
the Income-tax. Tlie income toxahle to the Income-Tax in 1842 w:w 
251 millions ; in 1880 it Avas 542 millions. I don’t include Ireland in 
the relmn. Very Ini^je amounts of income had in the meantime, 
Avhether Aviscly or nuAvisely— -and I need not enter on that suhjcct 
noAA'— been either AA-holly or* pjirtinll3' excluded, and I think that the 
tax maj' liaA'c lo-t ns much ns 40 millions of tn.\a1ile income in that aa'S)'. 
That AA-onld make £582,000,000 to compare Avifli i'251,00l>,000. TJio 
icsullof that is, thnt Avhile the population of the countrA* had gioA\Ti 
.33 per cent, the AA'cnllh of the country*, instead of growing ns it had done 
before nt n rate sloAver than tlio population, had increiised, and, te*^tcd 
liA' the Income-tax, at the nilc of 130 per ccJit. ; and if aa'c AA'crc able to 
exhibit the mass of the income of hibour, it is probable thnt it would 
liaA’C exhibited a growth lianlly, if nt all, less remarkable. Tlic traile of 
the cuuntiy incieased by the expoita of IJrilish produce ; and in this 
increase of oxpoits I need not say the woi king (people hoA'c a share 
perhaps ns iin])oitant ca’cii ns the enjuudist. 'Where in 18-10 tliej' AA’ere 
£51,000,000, ui 1880 thcA* Aveic £223,000,000 ; so that AA'hile tlie* jiopu- 
Intion of the comitiy had groAA*n 33 per cent., the export trade of the 
country had grown at the Kite of 340 per cent. As to tl>e saA ings of the 
ma.ss of the population — I only quote this ns a partial fact of mtercst, 
for AA’o h.iA'c nnfortunately no cflcctnal means of exhibiting the subject 
completely— the sju-ings deposited in KiAungs banks, AA’luch had been 
£24,500,000 in 18-10 were £75, .500, 000 in 1880 j and untlonblcdly thnt 
£76,500,000 Avns far more wpresenlatiA'e of the s.iA'ings of the AAoi-king 
classes throngli the Post Oflice savings banks in 1880 than the 
£24,500,00t) Jii 1840 had been rcproscntatiA'c of the saAings of that 
clavs. 

If 1 turn to Ibe oilier side, AA-hat aams the condition of the country in 
roganl to panpeiism and crime 1 The carUe^t reluins that I ha\c found 
of the able-bodied paiqiers of England and "Wales giA-e.s for 1840 a 
number of 201,000 ; anil for 18S0, Avitli a a'osiIa’ larger popnlatioii, n 
number of 1 1 1 ,000. Still more important than tb’c rctunis i>f pauperism 
is the return of crime, and the persons conAicted of crime, aa'Iio in 1810 
had risen to .31,000 ; in ISSl. according to our returns, wliicli nwA’ not 
pitcisclj- exhibit the jiruper state of things — becanse changes Ji.ave taken 
place ns belAvoen sumiuan'and non-.suimnarr jurisdiction, but aaIucIi, 
iqion the Avholc, Avill exhibit them— these coinictions had sunk from 
3-1,000 to 15,000. I haA'C kept ni}- aamixI in so f.ir that Ihesc facts haA’e 
been presented to yon in a brief and suinmarj* fonn. lint .are tlie}* not 
n(lmini^l^atiA•o and conclusive facts 7 Is it possible for any r»..vonable 
man nol to be satisfied AA'ilh Dgiircs like thc-e / 

“.V nrciii-Y jnuspncTAnLi: rnorin,T of ka'ji^’’ 

As to the reality of onr progree*, and os to the cau-e of uur proguvs, J 
Arill .-=ay another Avord ^llortly, .Still there are delu-ions— at k-ast then- 
are nnconifortable dciMnis to break the rest nf some of our fellow- 
eilirens. They are dreadfully alllicted Avith this cxce-'^ of imjK.ris, In 
passing I mubl pay n tribute of resj»pcl to one tla^A <*f rretcctioni-tR, and 
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tliat is to tlie gallant men wbo, under all circumstances, with following 
or without follou-in", with proof or without proof, [and quite irrespective 
of Uie possibility' of neing able to turn the matter to account at elections, 
stick to tlieir old protective doctrine. I mention that because the subject 
of the balance ot trade irresistibly and rapidly calls to my mind the 
name and fimire of Mr. Newdegate, who has been a consistent, but I 
must say a highly respectable prophet of evil, and respected for his 
unswerving integrity, and for the great regard he has often shown for 
Constitutional principles in connection with this painful subject of the 
balance of tiade. But you am aware by the ohl doctrine of tWbalance 
of trade it is shown we have suflei-ed a loss of 160 millions of money 
within a comparatively short period— about a generation of man. That 
is a veiy heavy loss, and how nave we paid for it ? Oh, yon pay for all 
tliat in bullion. Well, but the extraordinaiy fact is this. Here the 
hilance of trade has been most terribly against us during the last five 
years. From 1876 to 1880, when the imports — these terrible imports 
that lioivn upon us and intimidate us in every port of the countiy as if 
they were all meant for dj'iiamite explosions — these imports have been 
in an excess of ^£622,000,000 over the exports, and yet the countiy is 
not alMolutely mined. But while these ^£622,000,000 have been im- 
ported — and we have certainly had to pay for what -we imported — 
instead of losing the bullion, the impoi-ts of hnllioii have been slightly 
in excess of the exports. The imports of bullion for these five yeais 
have amounted to £147,000,000, and tho exports have amounted to 
;£144, 000,000, 60 that besides the ;6622,000,000 of goods which we have 
go^ uc have got j£3,000,000 more bullion into the country. But, then, 
It is said, “ Oh, but we have paid for it in seciuitics." Why, Sir, anyone 
who goes into the money market will know that the investments of 
England ahioad, varying somewhat from year to year, have been tending 
lapidly and constantly upwards ; and were we here to examine into and 
analyse the history and mcaniiig of these vast imports, you know very' 
"r 1 ^ tuy du^' to point out that no inconsiderable proportion 

of thbm represents the dividends and the interest receivable and received 
by us upon our enormous investments abroad— investments which ore 
valued by the best financial authorities— non-olBcial, but the best private 
niitlionlies-- at about 1,300 miUions of money, and the income from 
winch, coming hack to us every year, mainly in the shape of imports, 
cannot he raid to bo less than 60 millions a year— our income in foreign 
countries from the surplus of wealth which we have sent out of our 
countr}' to mvest. 

So much, gentlemen, for the balance of trade. But still they are not 
Mitisfied ; and you are taught to believe that the foreign trade of this 
conntrj is wasting away, and that other countries, owing to their greater 
uisdom. Have none of the inconveniences to contend mth that we are 
oncountCT, and are constantly grovring in all tho elements of 
prospen jy: And the two countnes which our misguided brethren select 
lor special admiration are America and France. Well, now, the com- 
merce of I'^ce, above all others, requires to ho divided when you treat 
between manufactures and produce, because the exports of its 
produce go on without any material reference to this protective system. 
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Our exports, ns you know very well, fell seriouBly iHslwecn 1873 and 
1879. ^iit do you suppose — Le'eause we arc invited to assume — that the 
exports of maniiiacturtnl goods in other countries did not similarly fall ? 
How did iSuncc, with its protective S3'stem, faro in rcsi)ect to the decrease 
of exports ? Our exports fell from a high degree to one comparatively 
much reduced, hut not so much reduced as the exports of French manu- 
factures, for the manufactures exported hy Fmnce in 18-19 wem 
t*49,000,000 sterling; in 1879 thej'liad sunk to £.34,000,000 sterling, 
ind that was a grc;itcr diminution measured hi' percentage th.au the 
liminution wliich took place in this couutrja So that the existence of 
ho protective S3’.stem did not in the sliglitcst degree mitig<rte, hut, on 
he contran^, aggravated a decline in the export ot nianufactured goods, 
IS it woultf <lo in this countr3' if, unhnppil3% we were to ho so unwise — 
iVliich we never shall he — as to tr3'' this dendl3’’ experiment. 

TRAM IN AMERICA, 

' "Well, now, there is also an idea that America is pursuing a course of 
irofonnd wisdom in regard to its protective system, and we arc told that 
inder the hles-'cd shelter of a sj'slcm of that kind the tender infanc 3 ’’ of 
fades is cherished, wliicli aftenvards, having attained vigour, will go 
brill into neutral markets and possess the world. Gentlemen, is that 
I ue ? America has heeu too long in various degrees a protective countiy. 
Have tlic manufactures of America gone forth and possassed the world I 
[low do the 3 * comiictc avitli 3 ’ou in those quarters of the world which 
ire, speaking gcnerall 3 ', outside the influences of Protection ? Gentle- 
nen, to the whole of Asia, to the whole of Africa, and to the whole of 
iuslralasia — which, in the main, are outside this question, and may 
airl)' he described in the rough ns presenting to us neutral markets, 
vlierc we meet Ainerira Avithont fear or favour, one wn 3 '’ or the other — 
he whole of the exports of the United States of innnufuoturcd goods to 
ho-jc countries amount to £4,751,000 ; wliile the exports to those s.amc 
Hinrtcw from the United Kingdom avero £78,140,000. Gentlemen, the 
act is this — America is a 3 'omig countr 3 ', Avith enonnoiis Aigoiir and 
■norinoiis iiiteinnl resources. Slin has committed — 1 sa)’’ it, I nope, not 
vitli disrespect ; I sa}' it Avilh strong and conlinl S 3 *mpatii 3 ’, but Avith 
nuch regret— she is committing errors of which avo set her an example, 
lilt from the enormous resources of her home market, the development 
)f Avhich internally is not tonched 1 ) 3 * Protection, she is able to commit 
hose errors A\ilh less fatal consequences, Avith less iiicouA'onient conse- 
[uences upon her people than avc experienced Avheii avc committed them ; 
ind the enormous (levelopment of American icsonrces Avitliin, casts 
ilinost cntirel 3 ’’ into the shade tlie pun 3 ' diameter of the export of lier 
nanufacturcs to the ncutml markets of the AA'orld. And_ liei’o, gentlc- 
neii, I am reminded that I Avas guilt 3 * on a certain occasion of stating 
n an article— not a political article — that, in my opinion, it Avas far 
rom imiirohahlc that ns the A’ohinie of the future was nnrollccl, America, 
ivilh its A'ast population and its Avoiidcrful resources, and not less Avith 
that seveic education Avliich, from the high price of labour, America is 
j receiving in the strong necessity of resorting to ovcr 3 ' description of 
■ labour-saving contriA’ances, and consequent devclopinent, not oal 3 ’ on a 
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l.H'ge scale, but down to tbe smallest scale of the mecluinical genius of 
the countiy—on that account, the day may come jwhen that countr}' 
may claim to possess the commercial primacy of the world. I gave sad 
oilcnco to many— to many of tliose who tell you that they are ruined 
already. They were extremely annoyed and offended on account of 
this, which was not a positive prediction, but an intimation of a proba- 
bility. I won’t enter into it now. I Icnow that was an offence to the 
vanity of tlicse wlio are vain among us. But for my part, gentlemen, I 
think it one of the most sacred duties of a public man to tell the things 
which he thinks to he of interest and importance, and which may 
perhaps convey a salutary warning to his countrymen, whether his 
counlrj men like to hear them or not ; and I will say this, that as long . 
as America adheres to the protective system, your commercial primacy^ 
is secure. Nothing in the world can wrest it from you while- Americaj 
continues to fetter her own strong hands and arms, and with these" 
fettered arms is content to compote Avitli )'on, who are free, in neutral 
markets. And as long as America iollows the doctrine of Protection, or^ 
as long as America follows the doctrines now known as those of Fair' 
Trade, you ai’e perfectly safe, and yon need not allow, any of you, even, 
your lightest slumbeis to he distuvhed b}' tiro iear that America will 
take fitim you your commereial priinaigr. ■ 

EKGLAifD'S BHAUE OP THE TRADE OF THE WORLD. 

Now, gentlemen, let us sec what is our case irilli regard to the trade 
of the world. We in this country — ^Avhosc life-blood the vampire of 
Free Trade is insidiously sucking — let us see what dinre in this little 
island wc have got of the Free Trade of the world. In 1880 our trade 
with the world ninounled to 698 millions inralue, the largest, I believe/ 
ever known of imports and exports taken togetlier, and, of conrae, rc-t 
exports as well. In 1873, the year of our lai^est exports, I believe the 
total trade represented 682 millions. But I will take onr worst year — 
the year 1879, which was the year the darkness of which called forth 
all the owls and the bats of the country and sent them croaking-abroad 
in order to disturb us, and if possible to teach us to walk in the wa3S of 
another policy— in 1879, it is quite true, flic trifling sum of 612 millions 
was all that juissed through our bauds in thi, husino?s of exchange, with 
a population of 35 millions of people. Well, now, lefr us compare the 
trade and population of some other countries. The German Empire, 
with 40 millions of people, had 371- millions of trade. The United 
States, with 50 millions of people, had 239 inilUous of external trade, 
most of which, or an enormous share of which, you know was oivirig to, 
our demand for the food and provisions that, tliank God, she produces. 
-And while we, with a population of 35 millions, had a trade ot613 
niillious, these two countries together— two of the most civilis^ countries 
in the world, both of them highly protective— -had, with a population of 
90 millions, a trade of 610 millions ; so that, comparing ourselves with 
these great and intelligent countiies, man ivith man, yon have nearly 
three times the amount of trade there is in their hands. Thke, agairi, 
three other countries which I take on aocDunt of the laige figures they 
present, their high place in the trade of the world. France has 313 
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niiUioMS of (r.i.Ic, with yo uilUiui: . of j’ciwlo. llti-'-I.i Im-* 15.) 
of ttfitlc, with 80 millions <»f people. Uollaml has IIC millions of tr.i Ic 

<i Rtwl deal of which, we ail ktifttv, is transit Inwlc f<>r the stniph- 
of the interior p irts of the Co)ktiiH-nt— llollnml, 1 Mv, has IIG miilion’s 
of trade, with five rnilltonB, sav, of people. Iferv* nfaiin, we have a 
pciptilation of 1-1 Jnilli*>tw, witlt n tnide of 012 millions wactly that 
whidi in the di'-T^lroiO' year of 1^T^) fell to mtr shan* with a peoph* of 
yr» milHorH. 

ICow the it.'i'ion J J».tve tho-<- jattieiilars i- Ive.atise I have jjot 

\\i tncoimtetvil tint which h tho favourite plea of mir erring hrolhmi — 
namclr, that lhi« is nil owin:; to the railways ntnl tho tidevraplr*. Von 
know tlial ]■, wlut they K.\y. They sty, ‘‘We ndmit there is t«»me 
inarea<e in tmde." They do admit pu-itively (lint -J.V) millions is a 
lorfj’r Mini than .‘*1 millions— Imt it i? all owino to the inilwnys and 
Itlei’raph)' ; hiit if it iy otrin;,' to the rinhv.iys and tele 'r.tjdr, tvh’y havo 
Hat the milo'ny*. ajtd t«'li‘,rmph< carried the tmtle of the world from our 
hatids to th>* hands of tJetniany, Amcric.-i, Trance, lJii««ja, and Hollnnd, 
wliich are full cf r.iilwnys and telepraphs — some of them even fuller 
than we are I Why nit! (hey not paintiii}' to our depres‘-iou of trade atid 
rhowinj' how *mall onr jtopnlntiritimid tia<lenrc — for they are proteelivo 
eountrics exr.-pi Jftdland-'showfnjj how'-mnll they an* in eotnpavi'on 
with theirs itf‘t<-ad of imintin;' to them in itrefn>nable liKitros showing 
that Frc’o Tnide the railn-ays have done for ns ten times lunre th<m 
Vrotvetion j)l«< railways have done for Trance, or Ann-tiea, or for 
G,-nnany, or for any of tho Mi of the countries. 

Tlir. .N.VV1<?.\TI0N L.\Y.fi. 

Ajid, feidlemcn, that hritipM me to the hi-t j'oint llif.l I intend to 
ni^itc, hill leally, 1 have made vi-ry little niKniiient. I liave not 
lenuired to nnl>e arsnmejit, or to Avaiider into the maws «»f pnlitiral 
economy. Yety shnjile fn-ts and figures, after all not onlm}’Cous iu 
(heir nimihcr, hr.ie cunstituled the pith and (he Mili'lnncc of (lie stale. 
meJit I have Laid l>cforo jon. Itnt 1 mn desirous if 1 can to pet rid of 
this reinnininy false itnjues'ion .ahotit tho railways and llie telcgriipli'<, 
wliich have thine an infinity of good for ns ; but at the .same lime I am 
pcihaps^ entitle<l to say — wcause through tho medium of one of our 
mo-t widely circulating inonlhl)' mngn7,ii<cn, before the cares of oflice 
were njiou lue, f endeavoured to make a very clo‘(* and CHvful analysis 
by comparison of the coiiswpnnecs of railway and lidegniphic enlorp'ii-o 
on the one side and of comiiiercinl legislation in tlie direction of freedom 
on the other, and rcemnd to mypelf to tstahhMi— at any rale, no one has 
conte-ted the nigiinieiit — the conclueion thul, althongh very inncli is due 
to the railways and telegraphs, still more is duo to that sinijde and liappy 
fpecinc of nnliinding tlio^ami of lliiii-h cniejpri‘'C, whieh formerlv we 
kept in fettem, and allowing it fair play in the geiioial conipelilion of 
the Avoi'ld. Jint J think there is one ]»oint 3 'et leniaining, Avliich, if 
possible, uffojtl.s flill clenix-r dcmonstintiuii than any that I have quoted, 
** 1 hnjipeiU'd to our shipiiing. Now, it we cuniiiui'i: 

what has Iiappenwl to tho shipping of this country with what has 
hnppcned to shipping chowhere, then, imh-ed, the rmiKr of (hn 

1 ) '2 
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comparison are remarkable; because, gentlemen, you may remember 
ibat when the discussions on the repeal of the Nawgation La^vs arose, 
it was contended, and contended rvitb some truth— 1 felt it myself, for 
one — that the pressure of foreign protective and prohibitory laws upon 
our shipping is much severer than upon our goods, inasmuch as it often 
happens, for example, that the law of commerce requiring a cargo to be 
' sent to a certain port in a British ship in fine competition "with a ship of 
the coimto’^ to which that port bmongs, that ■Qiat same law would 
require, if human law permitted, that the next voyage should be ficom 
that port to soine other port to which the law of the country does not 
permrt the British ship to go at all, and from which it is excluded by an 
absolute prohibition, while its own ship is allowed to go to it. However, 
I need not enter into these details. It is admitted that in no case could 
cornpetition be more severe. I believe in no case could it be so severe 
as in the case of the competition of British sliips \vitli foreign ships.' 
Consequently, ori the occasion of the repeal of the Navigation Law% me 
whole Protecnonist party of the country went into the deepest mourning, 
and they said_ in solemn tones — for they rose to higher flights than 
usual — and said it represented not Protection only but patriotism, a 
word of which we have heard a good deal on some more recent occasions, 
lliey told us that the repeal of tlie Navigation Laws was the destruction 
of the wooden walls of old England, and meant neither more nor less, 
according to the favourite plirase, than her reduction to the rank of a 
tJiird-rate Power. All you who are old enough — ftnd I am happy to 
think some of j'ou are not old enough— will recollect the appalling 
vaticiiiations which Avent forth “thick ns the leaA’es in Vnllombrosa” 
oA'cr the_ whole of the coruitiy. But the result has been Avhere the,' 
competition Avns the sharpest there the prosperitj- has been the most 
oxtraoidinnry— I might say, had it not been realised, in fact almost 
rncredible. The tonnage of Great Britain in 1840 Avas 0,490,000 tons.; 
That tonnage had risen in 1880 to 41,348,000 tons, or was multiplied 
more than ^old. > ^ i 


Now, that rs an enomoirs result, and that is a result not due to 
TOilAvays, because the railways do not run over the sea. It is duo to 
British energy working AAdthout anj' other advantage than that. And it 
IS a serious auArantage, especially in certain states of the world. 'It may 
he that we have become the home of the shipbuilding trade of the 
world. _ But as betAveen nation and nation, that is a very small matter. 
The shipbuilder of the Clyde Avill build a ship for a man in Havre on 
the same terms us he Avill build a ship for a man in Hull, and it trill 
cost him as much to send the ship round to Hull as it Avill for him to 
send rt round to Havre. Therefore, there is no factitious advantage to 
account for this astonishing result 

= J sot something to explain that in my mind, is most 

sa isfactory, although it might be taken on the other side of the objection. 

1 1 ? ” 1 ships are more than six times the 

biUk m 18^ than they wei-e in 1840. Not at alL They are nothing of 
„„„ 1 reports that I have given to you are the reports founded 

upon clearances inAA’ard and outivard. They are the m(£sures of the 
actual tonnage employed in doing actual work. It is quite true we 
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Imvo not got six times the capital involved in tlie fabrics of ships. 
What docj* that mean 7 AVhat will he j’onr reply 7 So much the better 
"With the smaller capital involved you are doing a greater work. We 
are doing six times the work and six times the amount of tonnage, 
because of the employment of steam, of larger vessels, and of better 
machineiy on board, but with nothing a]ipronching an increase of si.x 
time.s the number of seamen, and doing the work, moreover, which six 
limes the number of seamen alone could, under tlie old methods of 
navigation, have pursued, and that is not owing to railway’s ; that is 
owing to the eflcct of freedom, combined anth the remarkable advantages 
which have been gained by changing from wooden to iron shipbuildmg 
ill the conduct of the commerce of tlie world. 

' EFrECTS OF FREE TRADE ON SHIPPING. 

And now, gentlemen, what is the state of the case witli regard to 
protected countries! Tlierc is a gi*eat bugbear tliat is continually 
paraded before us — the bugbear of the United States. And what has 
iHjconie of the shipping of the United States, and what has become of 
that shipping in its competition with British shipping 7 Tliat shipping 
competes with British shipping not only upon equal hut upon favoured 
terms, for this reason — ^when a British ship goes from hence to America, 
goes from hence, say, to New York, to Boston, or to Now Orleans, and 
then has got to make its next stop, it has not got a free choice of the 
ports of t lie world. It cannot sail round upon what the Amciicans call 
tlie coasting trade, round Cape Horn to San Francisco. The British 
ship cannot, hut the Ainciicaii ship may, consequently the Biitish ship 
cat Tying cargo to America has a smaller choice, and, therefore, a restricted 
advantage. I only say that to show you that there is an inequolity of 
law in the competilioii wliicli is entii-ely against the British ships, and 
in favour of American 8lup.s. Gentlemen, my boyhood was spent at the 
mouth of the Mersey, and in those days I used to sec those bcaiiliful 
American liners, the packets "bejwcen Now York and Liveriiool, which 
then conducted the bulk and the pick of the trade between the two 
countries. The Americans wore deemed to ho so entirely superior to 
us in shiphnilding and nrfvigation that they had four-fifths of the ivhole 
Imdc hetween the two countries in their hands, and that four-fifths -was 
the best of the trade ; and hut the dregs were left in comparison to the 
one-fifth, the Britisli shipping that entered into it. What is the case 
now when Free Trade has operated, and has applied its stimulus to tlio 
intelligence of England, and when on the other hand the action of tlie 
Americans has been restrained by the enactment, the enliancemcnt, and 
the lightening of the protective system! Tlie case is now that the 
scales me exactly reversed, and instead of America doing four-fifths, and 
that the host, we do four-fifths of the business, and that the best, and 
the Americans pick up, if I may say so, the leavings of the British 
and transact the residue of the trade. Not because they arc inferior to 
US in anything} it would ho a fatal error to suppose it ; not because 
they have less intelligence, or because they have less nersevei'ance. 
They are your descendants ; they arc your kinsmen ; and they are fully 
equal to you in aU that goes to moke human energy and power, but they 
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are labouring under the delusion from ■K-liich j-ou yoursdres have but 
recently escaped, and in which some misguided fellow-citizens seek 
again to entangle you. In 1850—1 think I am right in saying that in 
1850 the relative percentages of America and England in the sea trade of 
the world were represented by 15 for America and 41 for England. In 
the sea trade of the world, in 1880, the 41 of England had gromi to 40, 
and the 16 of America had dwindled down to G. Tliere, gentlemen, ore 
the genuine effects of a protective system exhibited before you, mitigated 
in the case of America by its omi intcnml energies, and the enormous 
field that is open to them — a field which in your case you would not 
find, were y'ou unliap])ily disposed to follow America in her errors. And' 
the last word I will say to j'ou is this, in the way of statistical statement: 
of the whole sea trade of the world, the 85,000,000 inhabiting these 
islands possess 52 per cent, more than one-half of the entire sea trade 
carried on by the entire human race, civilised or uncivilised. And yet 
BO unthankful are we for the blessings we enjoy, and so unmindful of 
the dangers we have escaped, and the damages we have long suffered,- 
that there are still many who go to British constituencies to invite them 
deliberately to march back frein light into darkness, people who vainly 
and idly persuade themselves that if they are only sufficiently diligent 
and perseveiing they Avill convert their country to those peinimous 
notions. 

Gentlemen, I have now fully* satisfied what I think my duty on this 
matter in addi-essing to yon a discourse that I admit, so Jar ns you ai-e 
concerned, is frivolous. It has been uninteresting to j'ou. You knew 
it nU before. I could tell you nothing you did not know. But some 
are not in the same happy condition. I hope that I have kept faithfully 
to the promise that I made that I should cjuleavour not to give a tinge 
of party to the discussion on M*hich I have entered to-day*, which 
yesterday I felt myself compelled to do. I hope I have faithfully 
obser\*ed that pledge ; and I shall conclude by expiessing my belief that 
eve^ man in this room sees the force of these facts and' figures, however 
curtly and imperfectly stated, and my firm conduction that the people 
of this nation have now come to understand and to value.the system of 
commercial freedom, and that they* will maintain those beneficent and 
philanthropic aud most fruitful laws as among the solid and permanent 
restitutions of the country, fraught with blessings to every order of this 
community and to aU the nations of the world. 
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THE WORK OF THE GOVERKMEHT. 

{AT LTEDS, OCTOBER S, 1831.) 

I hate seen many i-emarlinWe sights since I came to Leeil«. In this 
hall last night I saw* and partook oi a splendid banquet. It;vas a noble 
sight. In tlie streets of Leeds, in. a long procession of two miles, I saw 
one nobler still : n population, in which vour vast town was reinforced 
fi'om the neighbouifiockls around in himclreds and thousands welcomed 
me as we passed along the line. And never in my life hove I seen in 
so immense an assemblage, so remarkable, so singular a combination of 
an uniioundcd enthusiasm with tbo most perfect respect for oi-der, and 
with a total aliscnce at eveir point of our progress of anytliing and 
everything wliich could offenct Bat, gentlemen, to-day 1 ■witness a 
sight more remarkable and more acceptable still. I am now for the first 
time brought into contact, face to face, and within the n-alls of this 
!■ building — which has been the scene of many a great discussion and 
noble trinmpli — 1 am brought here for the first time, into contact trith 
J the masses of those teeming thou&mds Avho, 18 nioutlis ago, cliose me to 
» be tbo Jlcmber for Lccds.^ And so, gentlemen, in a brief, rough, and 
- imperfect manner, my desire i-s, so far as your j>.itience, sorely tried by 
the numbers in which you have met, and so f.u* as mv own limited 
power will permit, to render to you tiii? day, and thus far, some 
ncconiit of the stcwmlship ■which yon hononied me by confen-ing 
upon me. 

Tlic period of 18 mouths which has elapsed since the election has 
been one of great intere.^t. and in many respects of great an.viety. I 
will not now i-efer to matters tliat I have fully discussed before other 
audiences in the town of Leeds, but I will endeavour, by w.ay of general 
survey, to give you some snub idea of ourproceeilings ns may sulBce to shew 
you that we have not been unfaithful to our trust, and that, surrounded 
by a body of the most honourable .and most able colleagues that ever 
were .associated in the service of the Crown and people— some of whom 
arc upon this platform at this moment — I have endeavoured to labour, 
avith their aiti, errncstly in your c.ause. Gentlemen, avitli respect to 
Iiclaud I will only say one avoial. AVc have looked to wliat is called 
coercion in Iieland not with satisfaction, not with levity, but ns a • 
mournful necessity, which it has been the duty of Parliament to cmidoy, 
exnctlj' ns in other cases we are comi>elled to pul in motion the powere 
of the State for the purpose of maintaining public onler and the rights 
of pih'ate life against cvil-jlocr'>. But it is not to forve, it is to reniecliai 
legislation that we look avilh hope ; and of that remedial legislation I 
' aa'ul only say that are are determined to adopt every measure that mnj’ 

1 be found to be necessary in oi-der to secure to tbo people of Ireland the 
1 fullest benefits from those beneficent labours which Parliament has this 
^ year so freely bestowed in their behalf. 
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vvouc EXPiHfnmmn. 

Now, gentlemen, it lias been mnnvkcd in some gatherings of the 
opposite parfy that we have not effected an economy in the piihlic 
expenditure. Certainly, gentlemen, it is true ; and I told the countiy 
before the election — ^u’hen I did not know who would succeed to power 
— I publicly proclaimed, before the dissolution of Parliament, Inal it 
was impossible for some time that there could be economy. Yon know 
well, gentlemen, that in the ca‘<e of evet^* extravagant man ho not only 
spends a great deal of money, but he contracts a gi-cat deal of liability ; 
and it is rather too much that we should be rcpronclied for having 
failed to effect a reduction of the public expenditure, when we liavc licen 
compelled to ask from Parliament miUions of monev for the pUTpo«e of 
meeting the very diflicultics and of paying the liabilities of honour and 
ofdutj', not to say interest, which our predecessors weie kind enough 
to bequeath to us. But, gentlemen, besides the evil of a vast «- 
penditure, which it was not in our power at once to contract, we found 
another evil_ staring us in the face, and that was the evil of succes->ivo 
deficiencies in the public revenue as comiiarcd with the expenditure. 
Now you Avill agree with me that whetlier our cxjKmdituro be small or 
whether it be laige, we ought to pay our way, and at lea<.t we have done 
this ; we have been able thus far to subdituto equilibrium and even 
surplus for deficiency, and we have done that irithout adding to the 
taxation of the country. On the contran-, I believe that the changes 
and the adjustments which we have introduced into finance have done 
more to relieve those who pay the taxes than to impose charges upon 


* THE TnEATY OF HEniitK. 

But, genllcmcai, before the election a x’crv laigo share of the atten- 
tion and interest of the nation was allmctcd by the policy which had 
been pumied abroad, and by embarras'Tiients growing out of that 
policy. Tiie Treaty of Berlin had contained stipulations, not due, I 
am sorry to say, to the beneficent action of the Government of this 
coratrj', put still stipuktions which, although injured in many points 
and restneted through British agency, j'ct were lieneficisd and important 
to the subj^ races of Eastern Europe. To the heroic people of Slonte- 
n^o the Treaty of Berlin proiideu for an accession of territory; but 
wlien we come into ofiicc no practical progress had been made toward 
lianding over to them terntoiy in accordance u ith that treatv. lYc, gentle- 
men, did not scruple to determine that wo would use the -whole inlluenco 

rest of Eui-ope for the 

^ose of sccimng the fulfilment of that treaty ; and that gallant 
I ®*^™gglc of 400 years, whom we found with little and 

lamt hope of the execution of the jirorisions that had been made, are 
1 ¥PPy possession of a tenitoiy u-hicli they had a 

of Leeds, I am able to say that by 
election you helped your brethren in their great 
attainnient of that reasonable end. Not only the 
p p 0 Montenegro, but the people of Greece bad bad given to them 
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expectations of great ad\’antage. Advant^e in what 1 Not the ad- 
vantage of an alien domination to ho estahlmcd over people ■ndthwhom 
they had no sj-mpatlij', but the advantage of reunion anth their bretlircn 
in blood and in religion, for centuries subjected to the yoke of senutude, 
but then panting with the hope and relying upon the just expectation 
of at length obtaining rdief. And now, gentlemen, whnt has happened 1 
I rejoice to say that though no progress wliatever had been made 18 
months ago in the fulfilment ol that puniosc, a coirntr}' famous in 
history, the country of Thessaly, inhabited ftora end to end by members 
of the Greek race, to which in old times wo have owed so much — that 
countrv of Thessaly lias been handed out of servitude into freedom, by 
the iiiAiicnce exerted by tlie Powers of Europe, to which you have con- 
tiibuled your full share. And never, gentlemen, in the course of my 
life have I enjoyed a purer pleasure than in witnessing the accomplish- 
ment of that work, the removal of that yoke, the re-establishment of 
that union among Greek populations of different regions, without the 
effusion of one single drop of blood. Nor ivill I omit to give to the 
Sultan of Turkey just credit for having freely concurred during the 
present j'car in that transition— a transition not q^uitc accomplished yet 
at every jioint but so nearly accomplished that I may venture to speak of it 
ns being siibstantially as a thing tliat has reached its consummation. But, 
■gentlemen, I am bound, on the other hand, to say that the Sultan and 
the Government of Turkey know vciy wcJl upon all occasions witli 
whom they have to deal, and when they arc aware that those ■ivith whom 
they arc dealing are in caniest, and mean a thing to be done, they can 
be just ns reasonable ns other people, a reasonableness that they have 
exhibited upon the present occasion. And you, the men of Leeds, have 
helped them in the work. 

^ AFGHAJtlSTAK. 

Well, gentlemen, I go to other n^ions. I go a region inhabited by 
another gallant people, the people of Afghanistan. That people, if they 
were united to us in the bonds of affection, would form a moral barrier 
— supposing a baiTicr were needed — ^for our Empire in India against the 
power of Bussia and against her aggressions ; and for my port I have 
more faitli in moral barriers than I have cither in guns and rifles, or in 
mountains and rivers — ^it would have formed a moral barrier on our 
behalf and for the defence of our great Empire in India and our fulfil- 
ment of the sacred and the noble trust which wo have there undertaken, 
not inferior, to say tlie least, to the barrier which Nature has crc.ated 
for us, and which, happily, the folly of man cannot destroy. The 
•vri'sdom of successive Viceroys of Inuia— most of them appointed by 
Liberal Qoveminonts, but one of them, and not the least worthy amongst 
Uiem, appointed by our opponents — mean Lord Mayo — a succession of 
wise Viceroys had endeai'oured, by carefully respecting the rights of the 
Afglians, by avoiding ei’ciy occasion of jealous interference nith their 
aflaits, by meeting their wishes in a frien^y spirit, by endeavouring to 
efface unhappy recollections of our former follies — I fear I mmht say 
crimes — to cre.ate by degrees a kindly feeling between those millions of 
' gallant mountaineers and the administrators of the British Empire, and 
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I mav say of rcprcscutative* of Dritish poorer. AVtH, gt-mlemcn, nLont 
th«e'ycars ago all the ^7ork of that K-jVe poli-y «'as nithk^h* rt- 

Agaiu we invaded AfgWtm; agun 

' ” A'-Min we ehfd the Idood of 

tnountains and iu \-o1m, 
and with tliat Wood no stnaU portion of tlie ido >d of the g.iliant ‘•oldier.^ 
of the Jfriti'h and the Indian EntpinA And, gentlemen, 
purpose did wc do it i— witli wliat t-flect did v.'c do it I .Smiply y’rtli the 
effect of convertuig into enemies tho*e who ought to w onr be-t fncncu 
— and of do'droving tlic moral harrier between onr^eiVe^ atm uie 
RiiBsian Erainre.’ Ali, gentlemen, pamftil and wd ts the confcs-MOU 
whicii that galhtnt Genend, Sir I’reuerieh Kohert-, his left n]>f>n jecoid 
■when, in one of his dcipatelia'?, he told the Goveninitnt to irltjch lie 
wrote: *‘Voujnu«t found all jmur luea-nre* on tlie lecoUertton au/l 
conviction of the unfjnc-tion iWc fact that you are the ohjecls of the 
hitter and determined hatred of even* Afghan." 

. « •. ?•_. % A..ta 



rcnce, 

people— wc — . . 

into Afghani^tan, or to the }sorlh-d\ c^t fronliLT of India, it*r thi' insane 
and criminal purpose. One of the fii>t anti weighlic.*t duties wc found 
imposed upon us wa'« to ^on^idcr in nhat vray, with tine wgatu to the 
safety of the troops nnd the safety of all thou; wJio might h.ivc acted as 
our jttrtisans, we could retrieve and draw 1 ack from a fatal jfosilion 
whicii a former Govemment Imd c.iu«ed us to fl’-ume. I rejoice* to aiv 
that, in great part. Unit work is achiewl, and that tho'^e thons.'unh', \nth 
the exception of those in one slight and untlying comer of the trnitory 
under peculiar circura.-lanccs, are wilhdraivn, and that the Afghan i- 
again tlie nia'tcr of Iii® own country. If he doc.s not quite know^ whom 
to ol)cy, that is not hk fault, hut ours. M'e broke <fown hi,- Govern- 
ment. IVe hronght domi the grey hairs of the old nmn nho iicacefully 
rulcil in Afghanistan in sorrow to the grave. Vie faid, through the 
mouth of Tory Minirters, that we wished Afghani't.in to he one, to w 
independent, and to lie powerful. We made it, instead of one, a collec- 
tion of fragments; instead of independent, wc made it cn-slavcfl ; instead 
of powerful, v,c r^uccfl it to misery and to weakne,-®. Gentlemen, wc 
have made at the last the first stage in rttra>.ing those fatal siepi, and 
wc have hoped that hy a .steady jicrseveram e in a sinJlar ]>o!icy we may 
at least efface some of the most unhap]>y, .some of the most scandalous 
recollections which, I am^afraid, will remain inscril»e<l ujion the page of 
history — haj»pily with many gootl works on the other ^ide— remain to 
sully the fair lame of England. 


vaxPT. 

Gentlemen, there is another country' with rcgiinl to wliich anxiety 
ptevaiLs and with regard to which I can speak, I rejoice to say, 
rn a different tone of the proceedings of the Govemment that went 
before us — I mean the country of Egypt. In Egypt, as you are 
perhaps aware, joint action of England and France is established, 
which, of course, is open to a good deal of difficulty and a good deal of 
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objection. The risks of it wc ore novr beginning to experience ; but^ at 
the same timoj I rejoice to saj*, and I am glad that those who went 
before us should have the full credit of tlieu* act, that intervention of 
England and Franco has been beneficial to the people of Egypt. I have 
no doubt tljat not only the finance of EgJiit, which was in confusion, 
has been brought to onlcr, but that the peasjmtry of Egj-pt, an easily 
governed, well-conducted peasantr)’, have had a great nnligation intro- 
duced through European interference into nbat was a system of serious 
and grievous oppression. Now, gentlemen, with regard to Eg\'pt I will 
not say more limn this, that our policy in that country will be guided 
by the coniddcralions which, ns I rather thiuk, you will approve. We 
shall endeavour to act in strict concert with the allied and friendly 
Government of France, and we have not the least reason to doubt, from 
all that has hitherto taken place, that we shall be able there to maintain 
a thoroughly united action. We shall endeavour to prevent the groniih 
of any ditficultics between Egypt and the Sultan of Turkey, and in that 
aim, I trust and I hojHj, we shall also succeed. We shall not, unless it 
be under some unforeseen necessity, seek to extend the limits of our 
interference, because, gentlemen, in every country what we wish 
earnestly is this, that its affairs shall be managed so far as may be by 
the free action and judgment of the inhabitants themselves. Eut in all 
that wo do there we shall proceed, not for dynastic purposes, not for 
selfish views, not, gentlemen — I will Jairly tell you — hy nnj* endeavour 
to make your interests paramount in the Government of Egypt as 
compai-cd with tho interests of the Egyptian people, but hy stiimg to 
secure those ends which are for the benefit ot the country, knowing as 
wo do that we rhall thereby best meet your udshes, best cstahhsh and 
confirm the character of this Empire in the civilised world, and best 
minister to the ultimate and rem promotion of all its own highest 
interests. 


SOUTH -\rnic.v, 

I wish, genlleraen, that I could in the topic I am now approaching — 
and it is the last on which I shall have seriously to detain yon — could 
continue those tones of satisfaction with which I record tho good results 
of the policy of tho late Goverament in Egypt. But I must now’ pass 
to the affairs of South Africa. And there, gentlemen, when Ave acceded 
to power, what did w'o find f AVe found that a bloody war with the 
Zulu nation was just concluded with he,avy clmrce aud with a great 
effusion of blood to ourselves, with the painful recmlection — am soryj’ 
to say, so far as our comiclion.^ arc concerned — that that aa'ot was a 
causeless Avar, and being a causeless AA-ar, left upon us, as is left upon 
all who make causeless aa'oi's, the trace and the stain of hloodguiltincss. 
A^e found anotlicr war proceeding between a nath’e race, the Basutos, 
and the GoA’cmmenl of the Cape. AVe found a greater difficulty still — 
for that Basuto AA-ar has happily been brought to a close-in the conditiou 
of things that had been established by tho late proceedings in the terri- 
tory knoAvn ns the TransA-aal. A fiAMj population of a race not less 
tcnacioim tlian our oavu, of .Ahimdant courage and resolution, united in a 
form of Bepublican Government, had by this gratuitous interference of 
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the British Government, been annexed, ns it was called, to the British 
Empire. This, gentlemen, -was to us a source of great difliculty. The 
assurances sent to us from evciy official q^iuuter in South Africa ivere 
that since the annexation had taken place the Butch population were 
rapidly becoming reconciled to it, and that when they knew it would be 
■mnin fflined, and that they would be fairly treated under it, all difficul- 
ties would disappear. 

It ivas impossible for us, gentlemen, to ascertain in a day the real 
state of things. It was our duty to avoid, wherever we could aA'oid it, 
the disturbance of the great acts of poUcy performed bj' our predecessors. 
JBut, ns you know, the Dutch population ahnost unanimously rose in 
arms to vindicate its freedom and its independence, and when that had 
taken place we said we were willing to proceed witli them in peaceful 
modes, but that we could not aBow tlie allairs of that or any conntij' for 
w'hich we had become responsible to bo settled by the action of mere 
force. The leaders of the Dutch replied that they were willing — so 
confident were they of tlie goodness of their cause— that a Commission 
should bo appointed by tbc Cromi to impiire into the facts, and they 
expressed the utmost confidence that the Boers would abide by llie 
rc^t of tbc deliberations of that Commission. Gentlemen, wc thought 
that a reasonable offer. In the meantime unfortunate mililnrj' opera- 
tions had been attempted uith insufficient moms, and blooil ]j.id oeen 
sbed without tho attainment of success. There were those who said 
that wo ought to have avenged those consequences of our own miscalcu- 
lations upon tho Boers before proceeding to negotiate with them. Such, 
gentlemen, was not our conviction. We thought that to act upon such 
a course would be to act on a principle of slinnic both false and cowardly. 
We had provided ample means for vindicating the authority of the 
CroAvn, and haring prorided that sufficient force we determined at once 
to enter, on the iuritation of the Boers, on friendly negotiations. 

You are aware that veiy able men, able commanders and able nego- 
tiator on the part of tho Boers, concurred uith our Commissioners in 
framing a Convention. Under tliat Convention wc felt it our dutj' to 
take the hest seemitdes in onr power for the wellaro of those native 
tribes, counted by hundreds of thousands, who inhabited the Transvaal 
and towards whom we could not forget the responsibilities we had 
assumed. Wo provided that power should be JVtainecl for that purpose. 
Wo prorided that tho Crown should retain prerogatives, under the 
name of suzerainty for tlie pmpose of preventing the introduction of 
foreign emhatrassments into South Africa, and we consented freely that 
subject to these conditions and to certain minor conditions in relation to 
money matters with which I need not trouble you, the Boers of tbc 
Transvaal should in all other respects enjoy perfect solf-goveinment and 
practical freedom and independence. We had the assurance of those 
w'ho had led tho Boers to militaiy success, and of those who were tho 
trusted ogemts for the guardianship of their chdl interests, that the 
representative asaembly, which is called the Volksraad, would agree to 
th^e randitions. The volksraad has met ; it has debated the conditions ; 
objections have been raised ; no motion adverse to the Convention has 
Jbeen made ; but doivn to the present moment its ratification has not 
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taken place, and requests have been made to us that we will reopen the 
consideration of subjects wlucli we believed had been closed. 

I must now speak to you in free, but I trust clear, words. There 
might in that Convention be points capable of amendment ; there may 
be matters of detail and trivial matters, and of those I do not speak. 
"When, we come to obtain the li"ht of experience it may be found that 
on one point or another amended provision might be made, and it is 
only from experience that such light can be obtained. We have great 
duties to perlorm. We made large concessions, and you know how we 
have been censured and vituperated for those conce-ssions ; .you know, 
and now, perhaps, you can understand until how little cause it was that 
we were assailed in Parliament, and that it has been sought to' drive us 
from office on account of the liberal terms which we granted to the 
Jlocrs. You may now, perhaps, better understand tliat what we 
attempted was to* do equal j'ustice, and in attempting to grant that 
justice to the Dutch populations which we thought our predecessors had 
uithheld, we never for a moment forgot what was due to other conside- 
rations, to the rights of the native tribes, and to the general peace of 
South Africa. And, gentlemen, those men are mistaken, if such there 
bo, who judge that our liberal concessions were the effect of weakness 
or tivuidity, and who think because we granted much, it was only to 
encourage 'them to ask for more. I know not, gentlemon, what is to 
hapiien. I hope the Convention may shortly be ratified. But this I 
can tell you, that as we have not been afmid of reproach at home, as wo 
liave not been afraid of calumny in the Colonics, on account of the 
over-indulgence which, as ivas said, we extended to the Boers of the 
Transvaal, so in what may yet remain to be done wo shall recollect, and 
faithfully maintain, the interests of the numerous and extended native 
population, and we shall be not less faithful to the dignity of this great 
Empire in the conduct of all our proceedings. 

oprosnn to niPERiAiiisir dot devoted to the empire. 

I Iiave only, gentlemen, a few words to saj'. It is a common reproach 
against us, the Liberals ol England, that wo are indilferent to the great- 
, ness of the Empire. One thing I will say : I hope the Liberals of 
England will never seek to consolidate the Empire by ministering to the 
interests of class instead of the public. And I hope they will never 
seek to extend tho.Empirc by cither violently wresting, or fraudulently 
obtaining the territories of other people. iVo are supposed by many to 
be the enemies of Turkey, because wo have endeavoured to exact from 
her what wo thought was just. But I tell you plainly it is mj’ bcUef 
that the Sultan of Turkey lias a coniklcuco in us that he had not in our 
predecessors, because he knows right well that we do not want to 
establish our single power of interference and disturbance between him 
and Ills subjects, but only to proceed in these mattei's by the general 
approval of Einrope, and the civilised world ; and because ho also laiows 
that we do not want to appropriate any ipore of those islands which 
form an important part of his dominion. But, geiitlemen, while I accord 
to our political opponents the full credit of a conscientious desire to 
maintain th? glory of thig Empire, I wjU say that if there is to be a 
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controversy upon the suliject, if -wo arc called to descend into Uio arena, 
and to aigne tlie matter here or elsewhere, I say it is Liberal, and not 
CbnseiTative policy which has made England respected, and has made 
England strong. Why, gentlemen, if the old Tory policy of governing 
the Colonies m Domiing Street had been maintained where -would 
those Colonies now have oeeni They would have been by this time 
gronps of independent States. But Libei-al policy fieely {panted to the 
colonists, in spite of Tory censure, the very same rights that we claim 
for ourselves in the management of our affairs, and the conseq^uence is 
that the inhabitants of those Colonies are closely and cordially attached 
to the name and to the throne of this countp^, and that perhaps if a da^ 
of difficulty and danger should arise — which God forbid — mom their 
affection wo may obtain assistance and advantage that compulsion never 
would have wrung from them, and may find that all portions of the 
British Empire have one common heai-t, beating with one common 
pulsation, and equally devoted to the honour and interests of their 
common country. 

I And so it is, gentlemen, with r^rd to foreign countries. We believe 
and are sure that the way to malcc England great in the estimation of 
foreign countries is to let it bo known by eveiy one of them that England 
desires above all things to be just— and will not seek to impose upon 
them any laws of action, or any principles for the inteipretation of them 
conduct e.vcept those to which she herself submits. , 

Lastly, gentlemen, as regards the policy at home, though some things 
are to be tolerated and endured in politics— it is good for us all to 
tolerate and endure them ; but there are some things which, when I hear 
them, ore rather too much— -I do think it a little too much when I hear 
described the great power of England, the industiy of England, the 
trade of England, the wealth of England, the population of England, 
and when it is said that to all these matters the Liberals ore perfectly 
indifferent, and that the only hope of maintaining them depends upon 
liaA'ing a Conservative Govcniment in office. I won’t take you a^in 
across’ the seas; but I ask' you, what are the proceedings -which have 
made these countiies great and strong at home, have increased yoUr 
2 )opulation, have multiplied yoxm wealth, have improved your moral 
'condition, have spread education? To whom are tWse things’ oxvingf 
To greater men and better men than you see before you. .. Who 
introduced and carried the Eeform Act of 1832 ? Unless I have read 
history topsy-turvey, that was not the act of the Tories. It-is true that 
Tory statesmen carried Catholic Emancipation, hut they carried it by 
Liberal votes, in despite of Tories. It w true that a Tory statwman 
repealed the Com Laws, hut for repealing them he was himself banish^ 
— expelled from the Tory ranks, and othei' Tories, of a different creed, 
and a different kidney^ took his place, renouncing, his .aid, re-vilihg his 
name ; and these are the Tories' that now, by a continuous succession — 
not the Tories of Sir Eohert Peel, and of the Duke of Wellington, but, 
ns I have said, of another oi^in and another breed altogelhor— demand 
your support The cruel criminal code of England was abolished. That 
was the work of Liberals, and not of Tories. The scheme of national 
-education -was conceived and established — that was the work of Liberals 
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lather timn of Tories. You inny go through, gcutlcnicii, the u’^liole list 
of the beuciicial laws hy ■which it is that we have become, instead of a 
disunited and comparatively feeble, a unitctl and a strong coniimiuity, 
and you •will find that more than nine-tenths of those laire have been 
^sed by the Liberal party, and that as to the other tenth, ■where it has 
been passed by Tories, it has generally been passed by Tories, ivho, on 
account of passing them, irere disowned by the other Tories. 

And so, gentlemen, I say that ■while ire arc opposed to Imperialism, 
■we are devoted to the Empire, and we irho are now in Government ns 
3'our agents ivill, to the be"!! and utmost mid latest of our power, whilst, 
studying peace ivith all the world, .endeavour to peiauadc men into 
obsen’once of the laws of justice and equality. "We shall never forgot 
what is due to the dignity of the throne of Queen Victoria. And neither 
in cast nor west, neither in north nor south, shall it be said truly of us 
that the conce-^ions which wo nialcc arc concessions wrung from fear, 
nor shall there be a doubt of our determination, to the best of oui' 
ability, to maintain the laws at homo, and the dignity of the Empii-c 
throughout the world. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITUEE. 

{IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, AFEIZ 6, 1883.) 

I THINK that, whatever be the view taken by any member of this 
House of the motion which is before us, there will be a general admis- 
sion that the task assumed by my hon. friends has been performed by 
them rrith great ability, and although I am vciy far from being prepared 
to subscribe to all that both or either of them may have said, there is 
much in which I heartily concur, and many statements and ideas have 
proceeded from them which wUl tend to refresh and invigorate the 
public mind on this important subject, and to bring into lively and 
practical operation thoughts which for long periods ore apt to lie dor- 
mant. I feel, therefore, that it is due alike to them and to the House 
that I should lose no time in stating to the House the estimate that we 
form of the motion that has been made, the course wliidi we propose to 
take, and the nature and extent of the results which we anticipate from 
it, in case it should be carried. 

I will make some very brief observations at the beginning upon two or 
lliree remarks which fell from my hon. friend (Sir WUfrid La^wson) ■who 
proposed the resolution, 'in some of which I was personally concerned. Jly 
non. friend appeared to anticipate that,juasmudi as his motion, as he con- 
sidered, fell under the title of abstract resolution, and ns he had frequently 
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li(i«rd objections taken from persons standing at this box to abstract re- 
solutions, he must expect that a similar course ■would be taken to-day. 
There is liowever, a good deal of ambiguitj' about the use of the phrase 
abstract resolution, I for my part have often objected to abstract reso- 
lutions, but I draw a distinction both according to the circumstances in 
which they are moved and the subject matter. Yery generally it is 
objectionable to move abstract resolutions on subjects which ought to be 
put forward by legislation unless tliey be at once foUow’ed by practical 
proposals. But I make tliis admission, that ■with regard to all questions 
of fmance my hon. friend had no comae if ho were to proceed at all but 
to proceed by abstract resolution, and no doubt, sii', when objection is 
token to abstract resolutions, it is taken upon tins ground, that it often 
liappens that, after the declaration of a principle, the House feels that i6 
has done something when it has really done nothing ; and allova the 
subject matter to go to sleep in sudi a way that tlie ultimate settlement 
is not forwarded, but impeded by the Veiy cheap assertion of public 
faith made by the abstract resolution. But I understand my hon. Mend 
to make this proposal in the sense of pledging the Government to some- 
thing of a practical character in undertaking a real and dose view of the 
expenditure of the countrj'. My hon. friend said that aU in tliis House 
were to blame. Both parties were to blame — ^he generously raid he was 
liimself to blame, and he took more upon himself than some of those'who 
sat belund him appeared prepared to accept But, sir, my hon. friend, in 
my opinion, will nevra have done full justice to the case until he recog- 
nises this fact, that if there is an indifTercnce to the great question of 
public expenditure in recent times, that is neither exclusively due to 
Governments, nor to parties, nor to Parliaments, but to the public of 
this country also. The nation itself has been far less alive to the subject 
of economy in the administration of its avoirs than used to be the case 
in fomier times, and this House so essentially represents the public feel- 
ing that it has fallen short in this duty, as it could never have fallen 
short if there had not^ been on the pai’t of the public an inadequate 
ajipreciation of tlie subject. My hon. irieud urges ■what took place in 
stilted, a Vote of Credit ■was proposed In' me, and he 
smd he was one of the gentlemen who voted against i'l. If he was one 
of those gentlemen who I'oted against it, that, in my opinion, is a dear 
and sufficient proof that the general sense of the House and of the 
conntrj' lay the other way. 

As I have referred to the subject of what took place in 1870, 1 must 
demur to tlm censure bestowed by my hon, friend on the measures of 
that year. He says that the tunc when two great military Powers were . 
about to exhaust each other in the efforts of a iiightful war ■was the very 
time whim it would have been perfectly safe for us to hold our hand and 
to keep down our expenditure. I think my hon. friend’s recollection 
has not served him quite faithfully on this occasion. It was not from 
any apprehension on account of that ■war or from an idle idea that it was 
OM dutj' to interfero in every Continental contest, that the measure was 
then proposed to the House in reference to our military establishments, 
it 'was because in the judgment of the Government and of the country a 
serious danger appeared to threaten the prosperity of a small but free 
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noigliboitr in whose welfare the people of this country feel the deepest 
interest. It was to make provision, and, ns I believe, an effectual though 
a moderate pronsion, against danger in that quarter that the measure 
was proposed to whicli my hon. fnend has mrerred, and which he says 
he opposed in a minority of only seven members. I find in the speech 
of my hon. friend that which I admit is almost absolutely incidental to 
a speech of such a natnre. In discussing and bringing to question the 
augmentation of public expenditure it is haitlly possible that my hon. 
friend should administer complete justice as between expenditure and 
the purposes to wliich it was applied. He saj's with perfect truth that 
in 1870-1 considerable augmentations were made in the military esti- 
mate ; but while I am by no means prejudicing the question whether 
we have been as strict in military economy ns we might have been, I 
would call upon him to admit that as regard a x^oi-tion of the increase 
of charge, we have at all events had vmuo for our money. My hon. 
iiicnd is one of those who do not approve the militaij operations of last 
year, but let him consider the manner in which they wore carried into 
effect, and the promptitude — and promptitude in ivnr means cheapness — 
•\rith which the whole of those operations were canied through ; and my 
hon. friend must Iniow that it the same ciraumstanccs had occurred 
twenty or thirtj* years ago, and that if we had lind the. army and the 
^anny establishments of 1863 instead of those of 1882, it would have 
‘been impossible for us, in anything like the same space of time or with 
the same decision and success, to put our hand to the execution of a 
work which we deemed to bo imiierative in point of principle, and 
necessary for the security of the peace of Em-ope. No doubt the opera- 
tion prOTosed by us in 1870-1 wis an operation of immense responsi- 
bility — ^I mean the abolition of purchase — ^but it was one which gave us 
a truly national army, and I believe the country has recognised that the 
' change was worth wliat it cost. 

My hon. friend will perhops allow me to refer to the mention he has 
made of the case of 1857. He states that at that time a resolution of 
this nature was made in tlic House of Commons, and that it was made 
by m 3 'self. It is quite tine. I thought then, as I tliink now, that there 
was good reason why the motion should be made, and whj' it should be 
made by mj-self. It was dasirablo that it should be made, because the 
period preceding the Crimean War was the turning point in regard to 
expendituiu, and the reason whj'' I felt it incumbent upon mo to make 
the motion was that as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1853 I had indi- 
cated to the House how, on the scale of expenditure which then pre- 
vailed, the income-tax might be reduced at an early date. On the scale 
of ex^nditure which prevailed in 1857 that appeared to be impossible, 
and I felt it my duly to bring to issue the question whether the House 
of Commons desired still to hold out to the coimtry the expectation of 
reducing the income-tax. My lion. Mend has described the Govern- 
ment of 1871 ns having at that time abandoned the ideas of economy 
until which it came into office, and wMch unquestionably I for one had 
in 1868 loudly professed before the countiy. I would point out, how- 
ever, to my hon, friend that the net amount we spent on the army and 
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na \7 in 1873-4 was ;£33,800,000, wMch was ^1^800,000 lower thaii the 
omoimt spent in 18C8-9. 

now I come to'the motion of my lion, friend. I at once admit 
that the check possessed by econonucal-minded memhem of Parliament 
over the proposes of ^e Government, tlirough motions to be made' in 
Committee of Supply, although it is a valuable and absolutely necessary 
step, is neverthdess imperfect. It is the only check that can be brot^ht 
into constant operation, but it is perfectly right tliat from time .to time 
the House of Commons should raise itself to efforts of a different chaiac-' 
ter, and therefore that motions of this kind should- be made. --It is, 
indeed, most desirable tbnt when a motion of this ^d is made we 
should rememher that it is a subject not to be trifled with, and that the 
words of the motion, if wc adopt them, ate words which carry a mean- 
ing. It may not be in our power to assure onrselvcs of any splendid 
results, but wc ought to feel that if amotion such os this is to be adopted 
it is a solemn pledge to a serious effort, and that wc mnst not shrink 
from any anxiety which the endeavour to redeem that. pledge may bo 
found to involve. My hon. friend in one portion of his speech q^uoted 
some cautionary woum of mine almut efficiency to whicn I entirely 
adhere. Ho has himself put in Ids motion a very just and a very 
judicious limitation. He desires to pledge the House to an expression of 
its opinion that tho present amount of the national expenditnre demands 
the earnest and immediate attention of Her Majes^’s Government, 
with a view of effecting such a reduction, os may he consistent with the 
efficiency of the public service. It is impossible for the Government to 
object to a motion of that kind. The only question in our mind is 
whether the occasion of its being proposed is proper. IVe ore not pre- 
pared to assert that it is not proper. A considerable interval has ]^ed 
since the House was invited to make any attempt of this kind, ^ere 
was, indeed, an attempt of the sort in 1873, but that so soon came to an 
end, in consequence of and in connection with the termination of the 
Government that had sanctioned that I consider that as hardly enter- 
ing into the histo^ of the case. I must go back as far as 1847, before 
wo arrive at a period when the Hor^e made a serious effort on this suV 
ject The Government, therefore, considering tho principle, are prepare 
to accept the motion of my hon. friend. At the same time, the House 
must perfectly understand what we anticipate from it. Onr acceptance 
implies that tiie Government will do its best to make a careful review 
of the severel branches of tho public expenditure ; but we also' look 
upon the motion and find much of its value in this — ^that it pled^ the 
House also to take a certain course. I think it means that the House 
will assist the Government and endeavour to strengthen its hand^ and 
will show a general disposition, not only to discourage, hut to rather 
discountenance whatever efforts may tend in the' opposite direction. ‘All 
that we emect from the House in the event of the adoption of the 
motion, ana there is one mode in ■which the House is accustomed to act, 
BO important, although I do not venture to announce^a positive decision 
of the Government upon it, yet I wish to 'mention it — -the interference 
of the House of Commons, not only in the way of checking the items of 
expenditure, as they are proposed from year to year, but In the ■way of 
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MacTul rcviW — as thf roughly constitHUonoI, mul ns nippurtel amply 
by prfccilcnt in other times ; and those times arc not cxelusively con- 
fined to the period of the refonned Parliament. On the contrarj*, the 
tiro aocasioux which alone I will »|Uote are anterior to the reform of 
1832. In 1817 there was n sU-p of this kind taken, and it wn.s followed 
up ?>y n similar motion in I8l0. A committee was appointed under 
the Government of Lonl Liverpool for the purpose of making a general 
renew of the public erpcndilitre. Again, in the year 1828, a similar 
committee was appointeil, and I cannot refer to tlint period without 
sanng what I think justice demands from me — tint nitlioiigli the 
greatest efforts for economy have been made since the reform of 1832, 
yet undoubtedly the Government of the Duke of IVcllington, I believe, 
on piiiiciple, and from psivon.il convictions of many of its leading mem- 
bers, was, and proved itself in ialcntion — conscientious intention — an 
economical Goveriinieiit. That was in 182-8 ; nml again, in 1817, Lonl 
Ru-scll assented to the appointment of a tclt»cl committee. 1 liave 
before me the terms in winch those select committees were appointed. 
I need not trouble the House by rAicling over the formal references that 
wore made. "What I say is that they wore large .and liberal in their 
terms, and that they opened up to the full consideration of the House 
the whole arranjjemouta of tha public c.xp;nditurc, and that the onl^' 
limitation they impo'md was lliat which my hon. friend has substanti- 
nllv introduced. 

I do not at pro.scnl proiwse to appoint one committee or more limn 
one committee of this kind, hut we consider it our duty to consider that 
matter I’ory fcrion.riy ; and if we see a prospect of advantage fiom the 
nppoiiitnicnl of tlml committee, then, in a short time, with a general 
cciiicurrciice of opinion — th-st would bo c.'scntial — we should nmko n 
proposal to that effect. Tlicre is one wonl which I ought to say. If we 
n«k the lions: to appoint such committee or committees, I need not say 
that avc shall bo appointing them at n period when the voting of the 
cflim.ates has already begun. Therefore, the committee would not bo 
appointed to consider the estimates of the } ear in particular — they wojild 
not be e.xcluded — ^but upon the e.xpcmlitiu'o in general. 1 am very 
derirous to give iny oivn anew of the ca-se in order tliat there may not ^ 
abroad any cxngger.itcd ideas upon the subject. 

1840 ASD 1832-3. 

Jly right lion, friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his excellent 
speech hht night entered upon various comparisons. What I wish to 
do is to go further back. I want to go back into the economical period 
of British administration, and I arisii to choose for that purpose tho 
vear 1840. 1 do it for sevetal reasons. Tliere can arise lierc no question 
between one party and another. The year 1840 like 1882, was a year 
of Liberal administration. Again, os I have said, it is a year taken 
from a period of sti-ict notions of economy professed on both sides of the 
House, and I think the most rigid economist, if ho looks Ixick and 
examines the proceedings of Parliament hetweeu 1830 and 1852, will 
haw verj' little to desire. The Governments never here hardly on 
individuals, and they upheld public faith and honour, yet they never 
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missed an opportunity of providing for the present and prospective 
reduction of the charges. Therefore, hy taking the period of 1840 I 
take the period most suitahle for comparison, and, further, it is the 
earliest year embraced in those admirable 16 years’ summaries by means 
of wliich every member of the House has an opportunity of examining 
in great detail the particulars of public revenue and expenditure. 1 
be^ by ta^g the ea^jenditure of that year and comparing it -with that 
of 1882 — 83 ; but the result -which appears to arise -will be very con- 
siderably mo^fied by necessary deductions. In 1840 -the gross charge 
of the country was £53,244,000 ; in 1882 — 83 it was ^£88, 906,000 -which 
presents an enormous increase. But a comparison so .stated .would be 
most fallacious, and I must try to make it a trustworthy commrison. 
The first thing to be done is to look to the cost of collection. That is 
not properly expenditure out of the tiixes, but necessary charges. The 
cost of collection of the public revenue in 1840 was £4,116,000, and the 
deduction of that sum reduces the gross expenditure to £49,129,000. 
The cost in 1882 was £8,928,000, and tire deduction of that sum reduces 
the expenditure to £79,978,000. Then, sir, I think it is also convenient 
that the special -war charges of the year should be deducted. They form 
no part of the general system; in 1840 the special war charges on 
account of China and Canada were £703,000. In 1882, for the Egyptian 
War, the special charges were £3,896,000. Applying these figures, we 
find the expenditure for 1840, J^,426,000, and for 1882, £76,082,000, 
so that the enormous gap noticed at first becomes a little narrower. 
Then, sir, it is most important to make another deduction, and that is a 
deduction for the sum paid in the reduction of the debt. Unfortu- 
nately, strictly as the principle of economy was applied in 1840, another 
principle wlrich I hold to be still more important— namely, the eq^uali- 
sation of the revenue charge — ^rvas not tenaciously upheld in thot period, 
and the consequence was that the operations for the reduction of the 
debt were then conducted upon a very small scale. The amount that 
went to the reduction of the debt in 1840 was only £531,000. Out of 
the revenue of the year 1882 the sum applied in reduction of the debt 
was £7,100,000. I am one of those -who liold that in all circumstances 
the reduction of debt ought to be prosecuted, and whatever authorities 
may be quoted, and I am aware that some may be quoted, to represent 
the National Debt as a flea-bite, I close my eyes against the charm of 
all charmers charm they never so wisely ; and I trust that no Govern- 
ment -will ever relax in any way its operations in the direction of the 
reduction of the debt. 

It is quite ob-vious, if we are going to compare the expenditure of two 
particular periods, that we must not take mto account that portion of 
the expenditure which is merely devoted to relief from obligations ; and 
if we act on this very proper principle we shall find that the expendi- 
ture of the year 1840 falls to £47,895,000, and that of 1882 to £68,982,000; 
we may coU them £48,000,000 and £69,000,000 remectively ; that is an 
increase of 44 per cent But there is one other deduction which hos 
been named to-night that we must also' take into account, and -that is the 
enormous gnmts made in aid of local taxation. On the whole, I was 
very well satisfied -with the manner in which tliis subject -was .discussed 
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hy my hon. friend the seconder of the motion, for he admitted that tlie 
incidence of local taxation req^uired the amending hand of Parliament, 
while he pointed ont the danger that beset onr path ,in regard to the 
sources of labour and capital rcspcctirely from which the different fimds 
arc derived that are available for local and Imperial taxation, and he re- 
ferred to the effort first made b}* my right hon. friend the ilember for 
Ripon to establish the proper method of proceeding, which is this : 
First, fix in your own mind now much a head ou"ht to bo given to local 
taxation, but give it in a proper manner by the auocation of taxes ; give 
it in a manner which will not tahe funds derix'ed from labour to be 
npplicfl to the relief of property. 'Whatever be done, let it be a straight- 
fonvard and above-board proceeding, and then, in mv opinion, the effect 
m'Jl be on the one hand to secure 3 'ou agaiii'-t the serious political 
dangers incident to the pre.eent method of making grants in aid, while 
on the other hand the grants thcinselve? will go fiirtlier than thej' now 
do in relief of the ratepayers. In 1842 — I cannot get the amount for 
1840 or 1841 — the whole amount of local grants was ^1020,000 ; in fact, 
the (^vlcm a as then in its infancy' ; but in 1882 I believe the amount 
expcnderl was fully six millions of monej' — that is to say, it was mnlti- 
jihufl nearly tenfold during tliose 40 j'eim. Deducting thc.'-c sums again 
I reduce the ex|)enditure of 1840 to Ji47,27-%000, and that of 1882 to 
jCG2/)5j>,000. Xow that, I believe, is a fair and Irubtwortliv comparison, 
and tbe effect of it is to show that tbe total increase of cliarges within 
that period of fortv-two years was iJlO, 008,000, or nearly 34 per cent. 
I do not Kij' that this is normtd or just. Jfy beh'ef is that some portion 
of this money might have been saved, and J hope that we may be able 
to save a sensible, if not a Inigc, poition of it ; but Avliilc I admit that 
there is an undeniable increase ol about 34 per cent., it may be well to 
rccfjUect that in Great Britain, during the same period, the population 
of the countrj' lias increased by 65 per cent., and the taxable revenue of 
the countiy has increased from £251,000,000 in 1840 to £540,000,000 in 
1882, or by about 115 per cent. 

Hmt is not stated by me with any' other xdew than the simple pur- 
pose of reducing tbe case to the exact proportions of the trutn. I do 
not in the least degree imply that tbe question raised by my lion, friend 
is not very grave and seiious. I fbanlc him for the efiort he has made, 
and J promise him that the Government, in accepting his motion, will 
accept it with the fullest intention to do all they can in furtherance 
of his purpose ; hut I must add that the resources of cverv Government 
arc limited, and that the real and principal effect of its Ibcst exertions 
must depend on the effective support which it hopes to receive from 
ilie vast jjower and authority of the House of Commons. 
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THE BEAELAUGH QUESTION.j 

{IX TSB MOUSE OF COMMOXS, AFEIl 20, 1883.) 

Stkictlt speaTdng, it is no patt of my duty to do more tlian follou', 
as -well as I can, the a^uments whioh have been used against this Bill (the 
Oaths Bill). It appears to me, hovrever, that -while the real issue to be 
dealt Avith is not a very wide on^ the debate has been extraordinarily pro- 
longed by the inti-oduotion into it of extraneous matter. The debate has 
undoubtedly been an animated one. On the other side of the House all 
that sarcasm and invective can do, especially by^ assaults upon the 
Goveminent, involving lengthened details of its iniquitous proceedings, 
has been called into i-equiaition,I null not say for the purpose, but at all 
events with the effect of very greatly -widening the field of contention, 
without, I think, having the compensating etlect of clearing the judg- 
ment of hon. members. The hon. member who has just sat down has 
made a most temperate speech, and consequently it -was much less 
animated than many other of the speeches that have fallen from hon. 
members opposite on this question. I may say. however, that I do not 
defend my noble and learned friend the Lord Chancellor. I leave him 
subject to the whole weight of the censure which has been pronounced 
by the hon. member, although, it being ah, argumentative censure, it 
mi"ht, pa'haps, have not been difficult to defend the noble and learned 
lord. The hon. member has said but two things that really bear upon 
the question at issue, or which could possibly be held to be in the nature 
of an aigumeut against the BUI. One is that the petitions show that 
the voice of the nation is against the Bilij and the oUier is that by the 
law at this moment an atheist cannot sit m tliis House. Of course I do 
not speak of persons whose opinions arc concealed. On tliat point, then, 
my contention is exactly the reverse of the hon. member's. I will not 
say what is the intention of the la-w, because with that I have nothing 
to do ; but I say that there is no l^slatire power whatever that can 
prevent atheists duly elected from sitting in this House. And I thinki 
moreover, that the hon. member himsmf will see that it was mainly 
through an accident that the disclosure of liis religious opinions cffecled 
Mr. Bmdlaugh’s e.vclusion from this House. What I am prepared to 
maintain is this — ^that even whore a man’s atheism is notorious, and 
where it has been published in the newspapers, there is no power, where 
he has been duly elected, that can exclude him if he .chooses — ^^vhethet 
well advised or ill advise is not the question — ^to take the oath. 

Many matters have been introduced into this de^t^ some ot which it 
-wiU he my duty to notice.- 'In the first place, it has been said that this Bill 
ought to have been mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, and the Govern- 
ment have been complained of for not having given it aplacein thatspecch. 
In my -view, ho-nrever, this was a BUI which ought not to have been men- ' 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech. It is the duty of the Government, before 
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they ad^sc Her Majesty as to her Speech, to make choice, according to 
the* legislative requirements of the countrj', of ccitain measures which 
the}’ think it is within the power of the House of Commons and the 
most lor the intciest of the country to deal with; and they should 
make this choice upon grounds of broad and general interest. This 
Bill, however, is one which cotnes within quite a different category. 
Tlie .noble lord, the Secretary for War, suggested, with perfect truth, 
I think, that this was not a question to which, upon grounds of legis- 
lative urgency, it would have been our duty to give nrecedence over 
the multitude of those proposed to be dealt u-ith by the measures in- 
dicated in the Queen’s Speech. This measure is of a totally different 
character from those. With rcgartl to i^ it was our duty to consider 
what was the position of the House of Commons, just ns last year it 
became our duty to consider the position of the House with regal’d 
to the rules of proccdimj. We thought that it did nppeitain both to the 
dignit}’ of the House of Commons and to the interests of the coimtry 
that this painful controvei’sy, which has existed for so long, should bo 
brought to a close, and that there should be no longer the tempta- 
tion which has existed in this House to deal with matters strictly 
judicial in a temper and with indications not always presenting tlic 
best features of the judicial character. We thought that such scenes 
as have been witnessed hero, ivhen the dignity of the House and the 
directions of the House have liad to bo supported by physical force, 
ought not to be repeated, especially "when we had reason to believe 
that increased pain and increased scandal might attend their repetition. 
It was therefore upon the ground especial to tlie padtion of the House 
of Commons in this matter that we thought that this question was 
entitled to take precedence of certain other measures, and to be a 
piimur}* one in reference to the pfocedure of tliis House, although it 
might be secondai’)' in point of dignity as far as the order of legis- 
lation was concerned. I may iierliaps just remind the House that a 
precisely similar course to that ivluch we have adopted in this case 
wtxs followed in 1854. Loixl John Rusfell, who was then the leader 
of this House on behalf of the Government of Loid Aberdeen, intro- 
duced a Bill for altering the Parliamentoiy Oaths Act, with a view 
to the further relief of the Homan Catholics and to the general simpli- 
fication of the oath. That Bill" was of much -wider scope than the 
present measure, -because it went to recast the . law with regaid to the 
duties of hon. members generally, and it corresponded in substance 
with the Act on the subject that was subsequent!)' passed in 1866, and yet 
that Bill was never mentioned in the Speech from tlie Throne in 1864. 

I nmofreid that after what we have heard from some hon. gentlemen 
opposite, and especially from the right hon. genUemon the late Home 
Secretary (Sir K. Cross), I shall make but a dull, unexciting, and un- 
interesting spc'ech, because I do not intend to accuse anybody of 
anything. Neither can I refer to all the numerous points in the 
attaclc which the right lion, gentleman made upon the Government. 
I must, liowcA’er, refer to one single point in that attack. The 
right hon. gentleman said that our determination to take the retro- 
spective action, which we proposed to.includo in it in 1880, out of the 
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Bill was " a despicable trick.” Let me explain tow tliat came to pass. 
In 1880 the law lind never been detemuned on the question of the 
optional right of the hon. member for Northampton to afhrm, and con- 
sequently Sir. Bradlaugli had been returned by bis constituency without 
any knowledge on their part that he was precluded from taking his seat 
in this House. That being so, when we thought it expedient to ask the 
House to change the existing law, we thought it ri^t also that that 
change should be made retroqiectivc, so that the constituency which 
had committed no offence a^in^ the known law might not suffer, and 
that it should be given the benefit of its election. The case now, how- 
ever, stands on a very different footing, because the law has since been 
declared, and the constituency has again returned Mr. Bradlaugh, tliis 
time with a full knowledge of what the law is, and therefore it is that 
we do not now ask the House to make the present Bill retrospective in 
its action. Thus we propose to deal ivith the ^vamed constituency in a 
different -way from what we should liave dealt with the unwarned con- 
stituency.* It seems to me an extraordinarj* thing to say that if the 
Government upon a full consideration of the different bearings of a 
point of vhat land, sees cause to come to a certain conclusion, it is “ a 
despicable trick” Is the conclusion a right one or a wrong one ? The 
right hon. gentleman will not say the conclusion is a UTong one. I 
tvant to know what title he has to characterise it in his moderate lan- 
guage as " a despicable trick” The giound upon which we have made, 
or propose to make, an alteration in the Bill is the ground which I have 
stated. 

But then it is said you ought not to alter the law for the sake 
of one person. That is a favoiuite argument. But it so happens that 
these la>vs ore commonly alteied for the sake of one person. It is in 
the case of some one person that the question is raised and the matter 
brought to an issue, l^as not the case of O’Cormell the case of one 
person 1 I say, sir, that upon the parliamentary history of the question 
there is nothing more clear or better kno\vn than this — ^tbat it was the 
mection of O’Connell for the county of Clare that brought the Bomon 
Catbolic question to an issue. Now the allegation is not tliat Mr. Brad- 
laugn bad nobody behind liim, but that Iris is the sole case presented. 
Certainly I must say that this is a curious objection to proceed from the 
party opposite, because the party opposite has had to deal with the 
question of the removal of religious disabilities. After having stoutly 
opposed the admission of Jews to Parliament, upou principles quite as 
lugh and for motives qiiite as conscientioas as those upon wluch they 
are now acting, when they came into office they introduced a Bill for 

• l^ter ia the evening ilr. Gladstone made the following statement: — I widi 
to m^e an observation. I stated inaccurately to the House a matter I am onxious 
to set nght. I was under the belief that the Bill introduced bvmvhon. and learned 
5“’*? the Attomej^Goncral was introduced before the re-election of Ifr. Bradlaugh. 
1 nna tnat it wtu after his re-election ; consequently the only explanation I have 
to mve now in lieu of wlwt I said before is that upon full consideration of the righte 
of the -ire think tte Bill ought not to be retrospective, especially ns tto preco- 
nem of Mr. 0 Connell and the principles applicable to the case recommend it as our 
ttuty to propose a non-retro^ective measure. 
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the relief of the Je^\'s. How does that Bill run ? In this precise form. 
It mahcs provision for olteiing the law and rules of this House of Par- 
liniuent upon the presentation of one person. I will not read the whole 
clause, hut it runs thus : “ Wlieh it shall appear to cither House of 
Parliament that a person ” — a person — is prevented from taking his 
seat,” by the then condition of the law, ** such House may resolve that 
thcnccfortli any person ” may come in and take his seat, upon the con- 
ditions therein spccilicd. So that the ibdng of the law was thereby 
committed to each House, and it was deliberately arranged by the action 
of a Government ropresentiug gentlemen opposite that when one Jew 
was found to bo excluded by the state of the law, ns it then w'ns, this 
House should once for all, if it thought fit, admit that Jew and every 
other Jew who should apply to be admitted. Now vra are asked -what 
is to be done about the peers, about aliens, about iclons. I am not sure 
wdiethcr that objection did not proceed fi’om some legal authority. It 
is said that if we pass this Bill we shall be placed in a difficult position 
with aliens, felons,' and pecj’s. The case of the cloigymnn I jmt upon 
ah entirely different footing. It is thought to be a matter of very high 
I duty, or of rigid constitutional principle, to exclude clergymen from 
this House ; but I consider it is a matter exceedingly open to discussion, 

I and to involve no constitutional question at all. Witli regard to peers 
‘ (though I am soiTy to place peers in such company), aliens and felons, 
their disqualifications rest upon the intelligible and well-understood 
principles of the common law of England. But the disqualification of 
an unbeliever rests upon nothing of the sort. I think my hon. and 
learned friend the other night distinctly demonstrated that by the 
common law of England thcia was no disqualification of this character. 
It is commonly said that Cliristianity is part of the common law. 
But can that statement be taken in the sense that if a man is not a 
Cliristian, ho is an offender against the common law ? That would bo 
an extraordinary mode of applying the principle. But it has boon 
'shovni that no oath or test of auy kind was ever used on the part of this 
House as a condition precedent to entrance into the Hoirse until the 
reign of Elizabeth j and that when an oath w'os Hmn introduced it was 
not introduced in the slightest degree ns a religious test. I will show 
my hon. friend (Mr. Newdegnte)— if ho will allow mo to call him so, 
and I think, after having sat opposite to him for forty years, I am 
entitled to use that term — I will show my hon. fiicnd that it is so. 
My proof is this — that the oath was applied to commoners only, and not 
to pecra ; and the Act expressly declares the reason why it was applied 
to commoners and not to peers. “ Because,” so ran the Act, “ we are 
otlionviso persuaded by sufficient means of the loyalty of the peers.” 

Tlierefore it was a simple mode of nsceitaining loyalty to the institutions 
of the country, and not the imposition of a religious disability. That, asa 
matter of history, w'os tlie principle of our law' downi to the year 1828. If 
that bo so, it will bo found peiiectly sound doctrine that lliero is no dis- 
qualification of the unbeliever by the commonlaw. Tou may toll me that 
it was not then merely a question of admitting atheists to fhis House, 
but of permitting them to live. That is trucj I think, dow’n to tlie year 
1614. The ancestors of those of us of English blood bmmed a certain 
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person for insufHoiency of religions belief. Bnt that case avns notthc 
rase of nn atheist, but of an Arian, The fact is, however, that the 
country gradiully adopted (he principles of toleration. But where it 
tolerated it never erected harriers to prevent entrance to this House. 

Well, sir, lion, gentlemen opposite say that there are a great many 
petitions against this ilill, and that the niimhor is much greater against 
than in favour of the Bill. I tliiiik there has been some c.\aggcration 
ill this matter. The late Home Secretary said that the President of 
the Wesleyan Cntifeimice had o.vjjressed hiniFclf against the Bill. I 
understand the fact is directly the contrary. He disclaims having done 
80 , and I iiave a letter in my hand on the suliject. I have rcceivcil my-' 
seif a letter, signed hy I)r. Kennedy, the hon. secietarr of the Three 
Denominations of Dissenter’. The letter says : “ 1 have the honour of 
forwarding to you a petition of the general liody of the Three Dcnonii- 
iiationsof Protestant Dissenting Ministcra in favour of the lUlL" I 
think it is oul}' just to re.sd an addilion.'il t‘.vtract. The writer Kiys ; 
“The peisonal nssocintions which are at present connected with the 
micstion arc so painful and ofluusivc to the body which we rcjiresent 
that nothing but a sli-oug sense of duty' would have induced them to 
sign this petition to Parliauiout.” Do j ou suppose that we feel no pain I 
Do you suppose thntnc aio unaware how dillicult, how nil but imprac- 
ticable, it lias become to do what we lielicvu to be slritl justice in the 
face of such associations 1 If you do not know this, yon ought ; and if 
you do know, you should not, fioin your place in this House, sarcsis- 
ticaliy deride u& and ndvi«e us to inscribe on oiir hanuer, ‘'Bwdlaugh 
and Blasphemy." I believe that every one of those intending to vole 
for this Bill feels that it is indeed dtlhcull to do jnstico imdor such cir- 
cumstances ; but the difficulty is llie measure of llio duty and of the 
honour ; and, just ns if we were in a juiy-bo.^ and a prisoner stood 
before us on a criminal chnige, ivo will put a strong hand of solf-re.stnu'nt 
upon ourselves, and we will t.ake ciretlmt full justice, nothing more and 
nothing Iw’, sliall be awurded to every citizen of England. In these 
cousidcratiuns, as I believe and am persuaded, is to be louud the reason 
why so many who feel it tlicir duty to support this Bill have, notirilh- 
standing, slmiiik from exposing tl^emsclvcs to the odium so vciy' freely 
cast upon the supporters of tins measure by those who oppose it. 

But I am hound to say a little more than that. The people who 
liave subscribed petitions against this Bill are very numerous— I think 
about four timc.s the number of those who have petitioned in fuvoiur 
of it. I am persuaded that the former liavc acted under tlio influ- 
ence of what are justly called religious instincts’. In my opinion, 
upon broad questions of primnplc which stand out discntonglcd from 
suiTounding lads, the immediate instincts and Eotu<e of the people 
nio very generally right. But I cannot say that this is a nni- 
lorni and an unbending ride, and it does undoubtedly sometimes 
l.'appen that when broad principles are disguised by the incidents of the 
rase, the momentary judgment, the momenta^ opinion, guided, by the 
instincts of a population, w not a safe guide. If t were to make on ex- 
ception to the general justice of the instincts 6f the people — and it is an 
exception not dishonourable to them— I say I sliould trust them far 
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more on q^ucstioJis where their own imiucdintc inteie&ts arc concerned 
than on questions where the prepossessions of religion are concerned. 
The latter is a class ot questions on which we must be careful against 
tailing inoinontary indications of public feeling for our guide. These in- 
dications are opposed in many instances to the judgment of mankind. 
This is no assumption of mine. 1 would ask those who have studied 
Urn history of the year 1829, when the great Act for Roman Catholic 
emancipation was passed, do they believe that the Act at that moment 
represented the feelings of the majority of the people of Great Britain 7 
No, sir, it was distinctly against them. It was a combination of the 
grridcs of the people, it was the leaders, not on one side, but on both 
sides, who, superior to the temptation of g.athering momentary profit 
from an appeal to religious prejudice, guided the people^ and took upon 
themselves the responsibility in their capacity as Ir^slatoi’s of doing 
that which they believed ani knew to be right," trusting to the people to 
do them justice and to recognise tlicir motives. If 1 were to go back 
further into historj' 1 might quote other cases of a gross character, when 
lioprrlor risings under the influence of not untrue, though mi^uided, 
religious instincts disgraced the annals of tliis countrj’. I will give one 
instance. It will be remembered that about 130 years ago this House 
and the Legislature passed an Act for the purpose of naturalising the 
Jews. A great popular movement immediately took place against it. 
Are you to look back upon that movement and say, “ Poor ignorant 
wretches, what compassion we feel for you?" No, sir; these men, 
according to the feelings and the knowledge of tlieir day, were acting 
npon exactly tlie same principles and under exactl}' tlie same im- 
pulses as the pclitioners of to-day. They thought that to admit a 
professor of a religion founded upon or absolutely involving a denial of 
Him who is Ibo .^plm and Omega of our religion — they tbought, or at 
least tlicir instincts told them, that there was in that Act something 
which tended to impair the Christianity of the country. And there is 
precisely the same Iceling now, if allowance bo made for the progress in 
the political education of the countiy'. It is nothing but the combina- 
tion of the Icadcm of paities that can diract aright questions of this kind, 
where religious prepossessions me involved, where the facts are but very 
partially knouTi out of doora, and where the people have no means of 
sounding the diflicult legal questions and complicated arguments tliat 
puzzle even many membera of this House. If llieae leaders of poities do 
not sec their way to the performance of that dnty, or think tliat their 
duty lies in an opposite direction, then I, for my partj cannot bo sur- 
prised tliat Imge numbers of people should, imder tue influence of sen- 
timents which I regard with the highest reject and honour, take on 
action which I belicvo is wrong, and which I am convinced is unjust. 
The other night the right hon. gentleman the late Home Scci’ctary spent 
mote than half an hout by that clock in detailing the guilty conduct of 
the Government in regard to Mr. Bradlaiigh. I did not require that 
assurance to show that hon. gentlemen opposite were pleased. They 
showed me on Monday night that they were extremdy pleased. They 
.would have been pleased if, instead of holf-on-hour^ he had token an 
hour-and-a-half upon topics so inviting and racy in tlieir diaracter. 
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Tlifc question I humbly put to bon. gentlemen opposite is this : “ What 
in the world has that conduct to do with the matter?” Supposing it 
were all true, and supposing the Bill were the best Bill upon earth, it 
ought to pass if the conduct of the Government were ever so had ; and 
if tile Bill is a had Bill it ought not to pass if the conduct of the Govern- 
ment were ever so good. 

Hon. gentlemen ojiposite seem to ascribe to mo a peculiar feeling, of 
sympathetic enthusiasm in the course we have taken, and^ they seem to 
imagine that I am possessed with a missionaiy real in driving fonrard : 
■with all my might the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh into^ this 'House, 
liniat I -wish to point out is that •we have rendered no assistance what- 
ever to Mr. Bradlaugh. Did the House of Lords assist Mr. Bradlaugh ,, 
last week ? Did Lord Coleridge assist him yesterday ? The House of / 
Lords has no more assisted hLr. Bradlaugh th^ the two Courts which . 
declared one after another that he had no right to affirm in this House ' 
have opposed him. What we have endeavoured to do has -been to keep ' 
the proceedings of this House mthin the bounds of law and constitu- 
tional order ; and it is no secret to you that in our opinion they have r 
not been kept -within those bounds, owing to the voice of a maiority * 
which required from us a respectful obedience, but which required and ' 
•was entitled to nothing more. The right hon. gentleman opposite says 
that I abdicated the position of leader of tliis House. Sir, if the words , 
are to be used at all, it is not a case of abdication, but of deposition. . 
But I am astonished at the doctrine of the right hon. gentleman. He < 
knows our ground. He knoivs that we were insisting on what wo . 
thought our judicial duty, and yet he affirms that when' a view of judi- ' 
cial duty opposite to ours has been taken, we, who had been acting in 
the imme of ju^ciol dulr, were to de-vise the means of giving effect to 
that opposite view. Well, sir, I rrael and repudiate -with all my soul ' 
that servile proposition. I am -willing to part with the place I hold 
and mth the SMt I hold, hut I am not willing fox a moment to give in 
to such a doctrine. We liavc endeavoured to support, to the best of our 
power, the executive authorily of the House. That mxnmoi only shows 
that the facts have not been carefully watched ; hut as as to taking upon 
ourMlves the responsihility of applying votes of this House, that we 
believe to involve rascal injustice, and that I believe — I repeat for my- 
self without hesitation or scruple — ^to he such ns in the case of any 
minor authority would he termed illegal ; to ask me to make myself 
the instrument of devising means for carrying such votes into effect, 
that, sir, is a demand which I utterly reject, and which I hold to he 
totally unsupported by any fact that has occunnd in the best ages of our 
Parliamentary tradition. 

I must say I think it is very strange that these accusatiorrs should he 
brought. It may he that gentlemen opposite have something to bins 
them towards n particular course, -which brings them political profit. I 
anr making no accrimtion. I only say it may he that they have some- 
thing to hiM tliem in that direction. But what cotrld we have to bias 
ns in the direction that we have taken ? Do yon suppose that we are ■ 
imorant that in every contested election that has happened since the case 
of lilr. Bradlaugh come up you have gained votes and we Irave lost them 1 
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You tire perfectly aware of it. lYe are not less aware of it. Bnt is not 
some credit to be given to us — ^wc gi\'ing you the some under circum- 
stances rather more difficult — ^for presumptive integrity and purity' of 
motive ? Sir, the Libeml party has suffered and is suffering on this 
account. It is not the first time in its liistorj'. It is the old story over 
again. Iji every controversy that has arisen about the e.vtension of 
religious toleration, and about the ahatement and removal of disqualifi- 
cations — in every controversj* relating to religious toleration and to 
religious disabilities, the Liberal party has suffered before, and is now 
suffering araiiL And yet it has not been the party which upon the 
whole has had during the last half century the smallest or the feeblest 
hold upon the affections and the approval of the people. Who suflered 
fcnm the Protestantism of their country? It was that party, rvith 
valuable aid from individuals, but only from individuals, who forfeited 
their popularity on that accormt — ^it was that party who fought the 
battle of freedom in the great Homan' Catholic controversy, when the 
name of Protestantism was invoked with q^uite as great an effect— and 
when the petitions poured in quite ns freely — as the name of Theism is 
now. Protestantism stood the ^ock of the Act of 1829. Then came 
on the battle of Ohristiairity, and the Christianity of the coimtry 
was said to be sacrificed by the Liberal party. There are gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House who seem to have forgotten all tlint 
has oociUTcd, and rather to plume themselves on the admission of Jews 
to Parliament, as if they had not resisted — (and tvith iierfect honesty ; 
1 make no charge against their honour, and impute no unwortny 
motive) — as if they had not resisted it with quite ns much resolution 
as they arc exhibiting on the present occasion. Sir, what I hope is 
this, tfiat the Liberal party will not be deterred by fear or favour 
from walking steadily onwards in the path which it believes to be-the 
path of equity and justice. There is no greater honour to a man than to 
suffer for the sake of what he thinks to be righteous ; and there is no 
greater honour to a party than to suffer in the endeavour to give effect 
to principles which tliey believe to bo jmst. 

Sir, I have occupied the House all tliis time on what I consider to be 
extraneous and collateral matter, but matter which has been introduced 
largely into every speech we have heard from the other side. Now let 
us try to get at the heart of the argument on what, after all, is not 
a very complex subject, but which is an exceedingly interesting one. 
The business of every man in conlroveray is to try to find out wliat is 
the main, the governing contention of his adversary. I have laboured 
to find it out, and I think I have probably found it ; I hope so. As I 
read it, the governing contention is this, that the main question for the 
State is not what rmigion a man professes, but whether he profe-sses 
some religion or none. I was in hope of receiving some affmnatory 
testimony to that from the hon. gentlemen opjiosite, I might dispense 
with proofs, but I lyill give them. The right hon. gentleman who led 
the opposition to this Bill said that this was not a question of difference 
of religion but was a question between religion ana irreh'gion — ^betu'een 
religion and the absence of all region ; and clearly the basis of the'right 
hon. gentleman's speech was that wo were to tolerate any belief, but 
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that we were not to tolerate no belief. I mean by tolerate, admit to the 
House of (Commons. ICy lion, friend the member for Rmshiuj, in an 
able speech, expressed sml more clrarly similar i-ieTrs. He referred to 
^e nndent controreraies, and be said those controversies were nil very 
well ; they touched, ho said, excrescences, and not the vital substance. 
Now, sir, I want to examine what is tbe^vital substance and what are 
the excrescences. My bon. friend went farther than this, and used a 
most apt, appropriate, expressive and still more significant phrase ; for 
he sai^ “ Yes, it is tme you admit religions, some of which may go 
near the precipice, but now you ask ns to go over the precipice.” 
Gentlemen opposite cheered that loudly when it was said bj’’ my hon. 
friend bebind me ; they ivill not give me a single cheer now.^ Th^ 
suspect I am quoting this ^vith some evil intent. The question is, am -I 
quoting them fairly! or is it the fact that some gentlemen have really 
not considered their attitude towards this Bill except that they mean to 
oppose whatever is sn^ested by the Government 1 However, I know 
my hon. fiiend has considered very well what ho said when he used the 
simile ahont going near the precipice. How I wish to ascertain what is 
the value of this main and principal contention 7 The hon. and learned 
gentleman, the member for Lanneeston, held exactly the same language. 
Adopting a phrase which had fallen from the hon. member for Porta- 
montli, and which he thought had hem wofairly turned and applied, he 
said he wished that there should he some foim of belief or other, some 
recognition of belief, something of what is colled in the world of philo* 
Eophicol discussion a recognition of the supernaturaL I believe that is 
a phrase wliicdi goes os near to what hon. gentlemen opposite mean as 
anything can. That is the main contention of the party opposite, and 
what I want to know is whether that proposition offers ns a good solid 
slauding ground for l^gidation. Whatever test is applied, the test of the 
Constitution, the test of civil and political freedom, or above all, the test 
of religion and reverence for religious feeling — I do not hesitate to say 
that, confidently as I support this Bill, there is no one ^nnd on which 
I support it with so much confidence as because of what I think the 
utter hollowness and falsity of the arguments expressed in tlie words I 
have just cited and in the idea at the bottom of thesp words, and tiie 
danger of making them the basis of onr constitutional action. How', sir, 
wbat does this contention do ? In the first place it evidently violates 
civil freedom to this extent — ^that, in the words of Lord Lyndhurst, 
which are as wide as anything any gentleman on this side could desire, 
there was to be a total divorce between the question of religious differ- 
ences and the question of civil privilege and power ; that tuere was to 
be no religions test, no test whatevm applied to a man. with respect to 
the exercise of cii^ functions except the test of civil capaciiy and a 
fulfilment of civil conditions. Those were the words of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, those are the wo^s on which we stand. But it is now propo-sed 
to depart from this position, and to say tliat a .certain class, perhaps a 
very narrow class, is, because it has no reli^^on, to be exceptefi, and 
alone to be ^cepted, from the operation of that great and broad principle. 
In my opinion it is in the highest degree irrational to lay down a broad 
principle of that Idud, and to stop short, after granting 99-10t>ths of all 
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it means, in order to make an invidions exclusion of any duindfiil of 
persons whom th<5 exception may possibly affect. 

Hon. gentlemen may perhaps ^e startled when I make my next 
objection to the contention of the opponents of the Bill, M’hich is thi^ 
that tiiat contention is highly tlisparaging ^ to Christianity. Hon. 
gentlemen opposite in\'ite us to do that which, as a Legislature, "wo 
onght never to do — namely, to travel over theological ™und ; and 
now, hamne taken us upon that ground, what is it they tell us ? They 
say this, that you may go any length you please in the denial of 
migion, provided only you do not reject the name of the Deity. They 
tear religion into shreds, so to speak, and say that there is one particular 
shred with which nothing will ever induce them to part They dmde 
religion into the dispensmile and the indispensable, and among that kind 
which can bo dispensed with — I am not now speaking of those who 
declare, or are admitted under a special law, I am not speaking of Jews 
or of those who make a declaration, I am speaking solely of those for 
whom no prevision is made except the provision of the oath — they 
Qivide, T say, religion into what can and what cannot be dispensed 
adth, and then they find that Christianity can be di^ensed with, 
riiero is something, liowevcr, that cannot bo dispensed iritli. I am not 
n'illing, sir, that Christianity', if the appeal is made to us ns a Cliri'tinn 
Legislature, shall stand in any rank lower tlinn that wliich is indis- 
pensable. I may illustrate what I mean. Suppose a commander has 
lo despatch a small body of men on an expedition, on which it is 
necessary for them to carry on their backs all that they take with thciu, 
the men imrt with everj'thing that is unnccessaiy, and take only that 
which is essential. Tliat is the course that you ask us to lake ih drawing 
ns upon theological ground ; yon remiire us to distinguish between 
supei-iiiiities and necessaries, and you Iml us that Christianitj' is one of 
the superfluities, one of the excrescences, and has notliing to do with the 
vital substance, the name of the Deity, which is indispensable. I say 
that the adoption of sucli a preposition as that, which is in I’eality at 
the very root of your contention, is disparaging in the very highest 
degree lo the Christian faith. I p.a8s to another poinL My hon. friend 
the member for Finsbmy made a refereuce to Mr. O’ConnoU, ■wliom 
lie knew personally. I will not say that I liad so intimate a personal 
knowledge of him as my hon. friend, but when I was a very young man, 
in the second year of my sitting in Parliament, in the old House, about 
half a century ago, I heard a speech frem Mr. O’Connell, which, though 
I was then bound by my party allegiance to receive with distrust ' 
anything he said, mode a deep impression on mo and by which I tliink 
I have ever since been guided. It is to be found, not in “ Hansard,” 
but in a record which for a very few years was more copious even than 
“ Hansard,” and went under the name of the “ Miixor of Parliament.” 
Mr. O’Connell used these woi'ds in a speech on the low of libel : — 

_“_'When I SCO in this country the law allowing men to dimute tho doctrine of the 
Trinity and tho Dmnity of tho Bedccmer, I really think if I had no other reason 
I should bo justified in saying that there Is nothing beyond that whioh should bo 
considered worth quarrolling for, or which ought to bo made a subject of penal 
fostriotions.” 
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I am convinced that on every religious ground, as well os on everj 

E olitical ground, the true and the mse course is not to deal out religioui 
berJy by halvei^ quarters, and ihtctions, hut to deal it out entire, one 
make no distinctions between man and man on the ground of relimoiu 
difference from one end of the land to the other. But I go a Httlc 
further in endeavouring to probe this contention which has been pul 
forward by hon, gentlemen opposite, and I want to know is youi 
religious distinction a real distinction at all ? I tnll, for the sake ol 
aigiunent^ and for no other purpose whatever, go ■with you on thie 
dangerous ground of splitting theology into slices, and I ask you where 
3 'ou irill draw the line. You draw j'our line at the point where the 
abstract denial of God is severed from the abstract admission of the 
Deity, My proposition is that the line thus drawn is worthless, and 
that mncli on your side of the line is os objectionable ns the Atheism on 
the other. If you call upon us to make distinctions, let them, at least, 
be rational ; I do not say let them be Christian distinctions, but let them 
be rational. I con understand one rational distinction, that yon should 
frame the oath in such a way os to recognise not only the c.v'istence of 
the Deity, but the Providence of the Deitj', and man’s responsibility to 
the Deity ; and in such a way as to indicate the knowledge in a man’s 
own mind that he must answer to the Deity for what he docs, and is able 
to do. Bnt is tliat j’our present rule ? No, sir, you know very well that 
from ancient times there have been sects and schools tliat have admitted 
in the abstract as freely ns Christians the existence of a Deily, but have 
held that of practical relations between Him and man there can be 
none. Many members of this House will recollect the noble and majestic 
lines— 

“ Omnis cnira per se Dirfim natura ncccsso cst 
Imraortali rcvo summa cum pace fruatur, 

Sejuncta a nostiis rebus, remotnquo lonce. 

' Norn piiratn.dolorc Omni, priratapciiclls, 

Ipsa Buis pollens opibus, nibil indiga nostri 
Neo bene promciilis capilur neo tangitur iri.” 

“ Dhinily exists” — according to these, I must say, magnificent lines — 
“ in remote and inaccessible recesses; but -with us it has no dealing, of 
us it has no need, with us it has no relation.” I do not hesitate to say 
that the specific evU, the specific form of irreligion, with which in the 
educated societj’^ of this country you have to contend, and with respect 
to which you ought to be on your guard, is not blank Atheism. That 
is a rare opinion very seldom met with; but what is frequently met 
with is that form of opinion which would teach us that, whatever may 
be beyond the •vdsible things of this world, whatever there be beyond 
this short span of life, you know and you can know nothing oMt, and 
tliat it is a bootless undertaking to attempt to establish relations with it. 
That is the mischief of the age, and that mischief you do not attempt to 
touch. What is more, you ^o:y in the state of the law that now 
prevails ; you wish to tolerate all differences of religion, you wish to 
allow eve^ one to enter into 3 'our Chamber who admits the existence 
of the Deity, You would seek to admit Voltaire. That is a specimen 
of your toleration. Voltaire was not a taciturn foe of Christianity. He 
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■was llie author of tlinl painful plmisc wliicli goes to the hcai-t of every 
Glmstian, and of Jiiniiy a professor of religion •who is Jiot a Cliristian — 
ccrascz V in fame. And yet that is the state of the law for which you are 
working up the country to madness, endeavouring to strengthen in the 
minds of the people the false notion that you have got a real test, a real 
safeguard, and that Christianity is still safe, ■with certain unavoidable 
exceptions, under the protecting ajgis of the oatli, ■vritliin the walls of 
this Cliatnber. And for this you excite a great religious war 1 I hold 
that this contention of our opponents is disparaging to religion ; it is 
idle, it is irrational. For if you are to have a religious test at all, a test 
of Theism, ■which was what the hon. member for Portsmouth frankly 
said he ndshed to adopt, it ought to lie a test of a wcU*nscertained 
Theism ; not a mere abstract idea dwelling in the air and the clouds, but 
a practical recognition of a Diidne governing Power to Avhich we are to 
account for every thought we conceive, for evciy' word we utter. 

I fear I have detained the House too long. But after all that has 
been said, and after all the flood of accusation and of invecth'e that 
has been fpoui'cd out, I have thought it light, at great length and 
very seriously, to sliow at all events that we do not decline the battle, 
and that we aic not going to allow it to be said that the interests 
of religion ai-o to find defenders only on tlie opposite side of the House. 
That sincere and conscientious defenders of the interests of religion arc 
to bo found there I do not question at this moment ; but I do contend 
irith my whole heart and soul that the interests of religion as wcU as 
the intei'csts of civil liberty are concerned in the passing of this Bill. 
Sly leason for saying that may be given in a very few ivords. If I were 
asked to put a construction upon tliis oath I should probably give it a 
higher meaning than most gentlemen opposite. It is my opinion that 
tlie oath has in it a very laige flavour of Onristianitj'. I am well aware 
that the doctrine of my hon. and learned friend, the Attorney-General, 
is that there are other forms of positive attestotion, recogniseu by other 
systems of religion, which may enable the oath to bo taken, by the 
removal of the words, “ so help me God " and the substitution of other 
M'ords, or of some other s.’iunbolical act, invohdng the notion of the Deity 
and responsibility to the Deitj’. I do not now refer to cases of that 
kind, but to cases where the oath is taken in the usual form. Now 
remember the oath docs not consist of spoken words alone. The spoken 
words are accompanied by the corroborative act of kissing the book, 
which, according to the intention of the Li^lature, ought to import the 
acceptance of the Dhdno revelation. There have been other fonns in 
othei' countries. I do not know whether there is still in Scotland the 
fonii of holding up the hand. In Spain, I believe, the form is that of 
kissing the cress ; in Italy, that of laying the hand u^ion the Gospel. 
But in this, accoi'ding to the original intention, there is sometliing which 
involves the nccei)tance of Christianity. You do not mean that the law 
is, or can be, apjmcd in tlus sense. A law of this kind is like coin spick 
and span new irom the Jlinl, carrying upon it all its edges in their 
sharpness and freshness. But it wcaw down in passing from hand to 
hand ; and, though there is a residuum, yet* the clistinguishing features 
disappear. So it is ■\\ith the oath. AYhateier my opinion may be ns to 
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the original vitality of the oath, there is very little diffei'ence of opinion 
as to 'iv^at it lias now hcoomc. It has hecomo a theistio test. It does,' 
as I think, involve a reference to Christianity', but while this is ray 
personal opinion, it is not recognised by authon^, and, at any rate, does . 
not prevail in practice ; for some gentlemen in the other House of Par- 
liament, if not in this also, have written works against the Christian 
religion, and yet have taken the oath. Bnt undoubtedly' it is not good 
for any of us to force this test so flavoured, or even not so flavoured, 
upon men who cannot take it rvith a full and cordial acceptance. It is 
bad to do it ; it is demoralising. It is all very well to say', “ Oh, yes, 
buj; it is their responsibility.” Tliat is not in my view a satisfactory 
answer. A seat in this House is to an ordinary Englishman in early 
life, or perhaps, in middle or mature life, when he lias reached a position , 
of distinction in his career, the highest prize of his ambition. If you ‘ 
place between him and that prize not only' the necessity of conforming 
to certain civil conditions, but the adoption of certain religious words, 
and if these words are not justly measured to the conditions of his con- 
science and convictions, yon give him an inducement — ^nay, I do not go 
too far when I say — ^you offer him a bribe to tamper with those com'ic- ,• 
lions, to do violence to liis conscience in order that he may not Ire stig- ’ 
matised by being shut out from what is held to be the noblest privil^e 
of the English citizen, tliat of representing his fellow-citizens. There- - 
fore I say' that besides our duty to vindicate the principle' of civil and 
religious liberty, it is mo.st important that the House should consider 
the moral effect of this test. It i.<? — as the lion, member for Portsmouth 
is neither more nor less than right in saying — a purely Ihcistic test. 
Viewed as a thcistic test, it embraces no acknowlcdjmtent of ProAndence, 
of Divine Government, of responsibility, or retrflrution. It im'olves 
nothing but a bare and abstract admission, a form void of all practical ' 
meaning and concern. This is not a Avholcsome, but an unwholesome 
lesson. Yet more. I own, although I am now, perhaps, going to injure 
myself by bringing the name of Mr. Bradlaugh into tnis controvert, I 
am strongly of opinion that the present controA'ersy should come to a 
close. IhaA'o no fear of Atheism in this House. Truth is the expres- 
sion of the Divine mind, and, however little our feeble 'V'ision may bo 
able to di.'scem the means by' Avhich God may prOA’ide for its preserva- 
tion, wo may IcaA'e the matter in His hands, and Ave may be sure that a 
limi and courageous application of CA'eiy principle of equity and of 
justice is the lieS method we can adopt for tlie preseiwation and influ- 
ence of truth. And I must pninfuDy' record my' opinion tliat grave 
injuiy lias been done to reh'gion in many minus — not in instructed 
minds, but in those AA'hich are ill-instructed or partially instructed, and 
which ImA'e lame claim on oui consideration — in consequence of steps 
Avhich huA’e, unhappily', been taken. Great mischief has been done in 
many minds through the resistance offered to a man electwl by the con- • 
stiluency' of Northampton, AA'hich a poition of the iieople beliCA'c to be 
unjust. "Wlien they' see the piofession 'of religion and the interests of 
raligion ostensibly associated Avith what they are deeply conA'inced is 
injustice, they aided to questions about religion itscli, Avhich they see 
to be ntsooiated Avith injustice. Unbelief attracts a sympathy which it 
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would not otherwise cnjoj’, and the upshot is to impair those convic- 
tions and that religious iaith, the loss of which I heUeve to he the most 
iuc^ressihlc calamity which can foil cither upon a man or upon a 
nation. 


A VOTE OE CENSURE. 

(ly THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBEUABY 12, 1881.) 

J[r. Speaker, wo have lost, hut wc have also gained, hy the uu- 
forUmate collapse of the dchate last week. The Govomment lost an 
opportimity — ^whon a contention had heen made of the failure of its 
ctforls in Lower Egj'pt — of showing that they had not failed. But 
ithc House liave hud this advantogc, that the right hon. gentleman 
■ (SfrS. Nortlicote) has hecu ahic to make Ids motion on the htisis of 
authentic papers instead of on newspaper reports. Jloroover, they 
have lind tliib greater advantage, that, alter the calamities which liavc 
recently happened in Egypt, he has felt that those calamities waiiunt 
him doing what labt week lie did not venture to do — namely, to suhmit 
I a direct issue to the House. Why, what did he submit last week? He 
submitted tliat wo could not adei^uately peifoira our part in Egypt 
unless we acknowledged our obligations. liave been doing nothing 
but acknowledging our obligations in the most solemn form. They have 
been defined and described three times over in the Speeches from the 
Throne. Thei’o was not a wonl in the debate of last week to tell us 
what these obligations were. Everything positive, everything binding 
was carefully avoided, and the House was invited in the name of a vote 
of censure to discuss a truism and a platitude. But the right hon. 
gentleman has now, as I say, plucked up his courage, and has sub- 
mitted to us a direct issue of ader[aate force ; for in the terms of his 
motion he calls on us to allege that “the recent lamentable events in 
the Soudan are due, in great measure, to the vacillating and inconsistent 
policy pursued by Her Majestj^s Government.” Tes, you are ready to 
cheer -those words, or any words, it matters not what, provided only they 
arc Bufiiciently condemnatory of Her Majesty’s Ministry. I am dehghted 
with the frank and truly English response which that atfixming cheer 
’ gives to the sentiment I have indicntctl. I was not sanguine enough to 
hope for it. I admit that it was in the natui'C of a decoy ofTcred to hon. 
gentlemen, and they took it and cheered it to the echo, when I said it 
did not matter whctlier the iiroposnl was this or that, provided it was 
condemnatorj'. Now, sir, I put it to the House that tliero is but one 
mode in which Her Majesty’s Government can meet the motion. I 
move no amendment ; I meet it with a direct negative. I say, in the 
firet place, there has been no vacillation ; lliero has been no incon- 
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B tency in tii(5 policy Of Her Majesty’s Government ; and, sir, I say 
more, tlint no part of thb ingenious argument of the right hon. gentleman 
has for a moment gone to show that there was either vacillation or 
inconsistency. I admit that ho has condemned our conduct ; hut he 
has not attempted to show that one part of our conduct was inconsistent 
with another part. He has not shown that we hesitated in the adoption 
of resolutions when the circumstances were laid before us ; and the 
propositions in his motion do not derive the smallest support from any 
argument in his speech. The right hon. gentleman has used orgumente 
in his speeclu I admit, hut his aignment is tliis, not that we vacillated 
or flinched — I mean fiim our own view of tlie case — ^not that we were 
different at one time from what we were at another, but that we adopted 
a wrong pohoy; that we refused to strengthen the Egyptian army for 
the conquest of the Soudan, that we refused to counsel the Egyptian 
Geneml m the Soudan, and that we refused to over-ride the E^ptian 
Government with respect to tlie Soudan. Sir, these ore very serious 
chafes, with which I shall deal, hut they have nothing to do with 
vacillation or inconsistency. 

What the right hon, gentleman calls upon the House to vote is, not 
that we have had a false pohcy, but that we have been vacillating and 
inconsistent in the pursuance of our policy ; and, sir, do you suppose 
for one moment that these strange inconsistencies between the ^eech 
and the motion of the right hon. gentleman am due to some accident— 
that they are due to a want of perceptionj or want of acuteness on the 
part of the right hon. gentleman ? No, sir, notlung of the kind ; they 
axe due to tins— that u the right hon. gentleman, instead of charging 
us with vacillation and inconsistency, had plucked up his courage to a 
higher point, and called upon the House to condemn any particular 
portion of our policy ^ a motion, he would himself have been obliged 
to declare a policy. But while he, forsooth, charges us with flinchmg 
from responsibility, ho does not dare to put his objections in a form in 
which they could receive the judgment of the House, because he knows 
that, if he did, he might bind himself to something, whereas the essence 
of the whole affair is that he shall bind himself to nothing. I must soy 
that the right hon. gentleman, considering the nature of the case that he 
had to lay wfore us, has been veiy far from extravagant.. I have risen 
somewhat in contravention of my own statement of Parliamentary 
usage in a case which is a very broad one, at a time, when I am afraid 
I shall be a loser in a competition which will presently arise in this 
House betu'een continuing in this House to hear my argument, and the 
fulfilment of a very much more necessary, if not more legitimate 
purpose. Wliether 1 am justified in the charge I hove just made (and 
I have made a very distinct cliaige)that the speech of the right non. ' 
gentleman had nothing whatever to do "with his motion, and that he 
md not venture to put the upshot of his speech into a motion, because 
it would have bound him to a policy, and he was determined not to 
bind himself to any policy — whetlier this be so or not, I say that this 
debate has a wider interert than the mere issue raised between the two 
parties. I shall not scruple, as far ns my strength permits me, to say 
to the House all that appears to me of vithl importance, in order to 
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redeem tlie pledges I linve given, to practise no reserve, and to state 
minutely and particularly those facts that are material to enable the 
House to judge of our conduct. But I must go bej'ond that, and say 
that this delxatc will have the character of a liistorical debate. Now 
for the first time is raised a great issue between parties in this House, 
hut that great issue involves in it something much more important than 
the victoiics of Oppositions, or tlic continuance of Ministries ; it involves 
the development of great and useful lessons udth regard to rash and 
unwise iutetA'entions. I will at least take care that I shall he sufficiently 
explicit in M-liat I have got to say. It is ahsolntely necessary to go 
furtlier back tlian the right hon. gentleman has done, and to present, 
in what I conceive to he its completeness, the case of the Government. 

Sir, the situation in Egj'pl, vdth or without the a^ravation of the 
Soudan and the increase oltlie rcsponsibililties which it has brought, is 
one of the utmost degree of anomaly and inconvenience, and, in some 
points of rdew, perhaps even of political danger. How has this situation 
come about ? Wlici'c is the root of the mischief? It is the business of 
the House to censure the Government if they have gone •wrong ; but it 
is tlie business of the House, as the guardians of the public weal, to 
search to the very bottom into the causes and origins of great public 
disaster or of great and serious public inconvenience. Sir, I affirm, and 
I will show, that the situation in Egypt was not one which we made 
but one that we found. I shall show that wo have an option. I am not 
prematurely claiming your assent, I am stating what X will show, not 
'what I have shown. I rvill show that wo do not claim those laudations 
for A'igorous initiatives, and the like, W’hich have been sweet perhaps to 
the cars of others. 

We are content to administer the affairs of an Empire of 300 millions, 
and ns far ns we can to keep the enormous interests ot that fifth or fourth 
part of the population ot this globe -within tlio limits, already wide 
enough, which liistoiy, Proridcncc, and the genius of the country have 
assigned to them. But, sir, it would not have been in keeping ivitli 
the proprietif' of things to reverse the attitude which we found occupied 
by the British Government in Egypt. We inherited from our pre- 
decessors certain engagements — see whether I make good my w'ords or 
not ; from those engagements it has never been in our power honourablj^ 
to escape. Sir, what the country knows is perhaps not much of tliis 
cose. They know that there was established in l^ypt what Avas termed 
the Dual Control. But Avhat was the Dual Control? It was the 
establishment in the heart and centre of Egyptian government of two 
great functionaries, the representatives of two of the greatest nations in 
the Avorld, who held their office in Egypt, and for i%ypt, by a tenure 
independent of the will of Egypt, and dependent altogether upon the 
Avill of the two Governments they represented. For ivhat did these 
tw'o nations go there ? The right hon. gentleman can contradict me if I 
am inaccurate. I say they Avent there pledged to each other for certain 
purposes. It was not merely to manage revenues in the interests of 
theliondholdei-s ; it avos general control, general advice, general support 
to the Government of Egypt. The late ruler of Egypt had been dis- 
placed, a new’ ruler had been put upon the throne, by the agency mainly 
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•f the British Goremmciit— at any rate, -ft-itU an essential and at least 
equal share in the operation. The tu o Governments had undertaken 
' oblirrations torvanls that ruler, and in my opinion those ohligalions were, 
•ft'lmn they had once cstahliahcd lhl« extraordinary system^ matters 
strictly and essentially conscriucntial. They could not possibly have 
put Tewfile on the tlirone and have declined to auppovl Inni ; and they 
bound themselves to one nnothcT to support, him, and to support him 
earncslly. They bound ibcmselvcs, likewise, to one another, wliile 
those were theix' obligations to him, to maintain the peculiar and, in a 
certain sense, e.vcliisn’e political influence that these two Power^ and 
these alone, were to exercise in Egjpt. Under these circumstances, it 
was obvious that we were bound to counsel the Khedive to the host oi 
oiir nbililv. I do not speak now of the action of the hon. nn^hcr for 
Ripon. 'i’lxe right Imn. gentleman know.'? that my remarks have nothing 
to do with liis proceedings in Egypt. They have nothing to do rvith 
any of the jnncecding.s of the late Govcrnnicnt in the airher part of its 
e.xistcncc. They liave to do with the Dual Control established under 
Loitl Salisbury, and my cimtention is, thatwben we placed independent 
oflicers ropre'i’nlativc of England nml Fiance to bold office jn Egj'ptby 
a tenure in no w.ay dependent on Egiiil, wo avitc bonnd—uuiccd, Lorn 
Salisbury has .always admitted tliis — to counsel the Kbedivu to Ibc best 
(?f onr ahility. 

The nc.xt contention ia, tbal il we counselled the Khedive to the best 
of onr ability, we wcie l>ound by every sentiment of honour to simport 
our counscb'by our acts. It is a singular plc.asurc to me when 1 find 
myself in conemrenco, lu has happened already once or twice, with 
hon. genlleinen ojipoVite. ll has been admitted that, when difficulUus 
arose in the country — such ns the difficulties of the year 1)cfovc In'st— 
we wcic hound to give, hy the position rve occupied, otir advice to the 
Khedive upon all those difficulties } and havung given that advice, wo 
were hound to support it by consoquent action to such an extent ns 
circumstances luiglit appear to demand, subject, of course, to tbe judg- 
ment of Parliament. I am not in the habit of going back upon state- 
ments of my own, but I must say that all llieso obligations and nil tbc 
difficulties they involved ought to have been foreseen. I must say that 
the late Government, when they built up this curious system, did it 
with their eyes open. They n ore not unwnrncrl of what nWd Impncu. 
Tlicy were not umvanicd that the cstahUshnicnl of financial control by 
a Govonitnont mir’t moan political control, and must involve political 
responsibilities. I hope it will not be an unpiaiilonablo biencb of 
mnimei’s if, linppening to recollect ■wbat 1 my.sclf siiid n)ion tbc subject, 

I rend an extinct reported in “ Hansard " on Ibc Olb of ilarcb, 1876, not 
corrected by mo, but e.xpre«sing willi su1>stantial accuracy wbat I i).nid. 
This was at the veiy first heginnhig of this inlervonlion ; and no control 
such as I now speak of was established for some considerable time, 1 
think three years aflcnrards. This was the warning I ventured to 
give 

I should, tlicrefore, wish to know whether, if tlie proposition for the ■ 
appouitmcnl of such a commissioner be cutcrtaincu, ibo right, hou. 
gentleman" (that was Lord Bcaconsficld) "menus the appointment of a 
Commissioner who w'ould really have such on effective control over all 
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nrrangcmeats nad fho aiodo of accouating for these re\'ennes that he 
could guarantee to us the receipt of the whole, that it might be applied 
to the purpose in view ? If this is what it does mean, it appears to mo 
tlint we are only shitting the dilficnlty one step further ; because in that 
case our Commissioner Is to take into Ms hands the administration of a 
very important portion of the government of Egypt ; so tliat the 
measures which we may think necessary as a matter of prudence to 
cover the proposal which we are to consider may entail upon us 
still greater difficulties and mix us up still further with a heaner 
responsibility for a portion of the inteiual government of Egypt. 
Tl'hen we have begun with one portion of the internal government of 
Egj-pt, we may pass on to another. IVe may come to occupy the entire 
ground by a series of degrees not difficult to* contemplate ; and possibly 
this may nave been in the mind of the right hou. gentleman the other 
night, when he said that, while the people of tliis country would new 
the diminution of the Einiiire with horror, they would see it increased 
without dissatisfaction.” 

Thus, I ventured to point out what I do not think I deserve the* 
smallest credit for pointing out — ^namely, that these arrangements, then 
in partial contemplation, afterwards greatly developed and, rigidlj* en- 
forced, did advance from ffiiaucial to political, and Irom political to piu- 
k-ihly territorial responsibilities. I have no charge of ill-motives to 
make against the late Government. In iny opinion they committed a 
great en-or, of which we are now from day to day bearing tlie bimlen. 

I give them eveiy credit for honourable and upright motives. Though 
I then disapproved of the means, and now, I do not need to say, still 
more dceplj* lament these means were I'esorted to ; yet I am full'y per- 
suaded that the object which the late Government had in view was to 
secure a belter Govemineut for Egypt. Further, I admit that very con- 
siderable practical and adininistnitive advantages weiu secured lor the 
foUaheen by the administration of Oie revenue ; although I am afraid 
those advantages were fmrmore than conuterhalaiiced in their political im- 

S ortance by our having imported into the coimtry that ftitju and most 
angerous idea that it ■was doomed to he placed under foreign domina- 
tion, and that Egj-pt was to be governed aud maintained for the benefit 
of persons beyond its borders. The noble lonl cheers me, and there is 
veiT groat truth in wliat I take to bo the meaning of that cheer. He 
prokabl}' thinks that Arabi was one who fought ng.iinst that foreign do- 
mination. That is not my view. I think I could give conclusive proof 
to the coutrar3' ; but of this I do not entertain a doubt, tliat Arabi was 
able to give vigour and extension to his motives bj" appealing to that 
hatred of foreign domination ; and so long ns foreign domination con- 
tinues in Egyp^ the danger will recur from time to time. So far, I liavc 
said sometliing to show that I do not use idle words, when I allege that 
the situation which wc have now in Egypt was, in its root and origin, 
ffir be,vond the power of such iirosaic people ns the pra.^eut Ministers to 
conceive. It was due to higher and more venturesome geniuses, such as 
those Avlio preceded us. There has boon no moment at which it was 
possible for us, consistently with our honour, to retrace our course. And 
we must look back as we]l as fonvard if wo want to jdace before the 
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English people~lhe people of the three kingdoms — all the lessons of 
this great question, wMcli is far greater than the hon. gentleman would 
lend ns to heUevc. 

I have spoken thus far of the situation in Egypt doAvn to the close of 
the militaiy operations, and I will adopt divisions of time in-whnti 
have to say, for the purpose of being more intelligible to the House, 
and depriving mywlf of the power of using subterfuge, even if I were 
(which I trust is not the case) inclined to resort to it. The close of the 
military operations was, I think, on the 2l8t of S^tember, 1882 — the 
time of the surrender of Damiet^ the battle of Td-el-Eebir having 
been fought eight days or something like that before. The right hon. 
gentleman has placed the pith of his charge during the thirteen months 
between the surrender of Danrietta and file defeat of Hicks Paolia in 
November, 1883. He is extremely angry with us because in our 
cowardice — our timidity about responsibility — we did not take enough 
of responsibilitj’ for the Soudan. Well, we had to begin with taking a 
* good deal of rcsponsihility upon ns. We had taken the responsibUity of 
military operations. The army was entirely broken up. The institu- 
tions of the country wore gone. We had before us the work of recon- 
stitution. Onr obligation in honour to support the Khedive hound ns 
in our opinion to supply him with the means of defence, and with some 
primary means of good government. In those thirteen months -what 
was the course we took ? We sent to Jfeypt the veiy best men of every 
class and stamp that wo could find. From Dnfferm to Gordon— from 
the first to the last, though I might go back to Sir E. Malet, but it would 
lie too long to enumerate the list of able, upright, patriotic men who have 
been servingtto interests of I^ypt with onr concurrence and authority 
— but from Dufferin to Gordon, they -were men as remarkable for their 
abiUty and fitaess for their work as any men that have ever been in tlie 
political service of tlie British Crown. I am not' going to say, hecanso 
they were able men they were legronsible for wbat was done, but I am 
going to say that, at least, by choosing men of that vigonx and masculine 
force of character, and that consummate skill in affairs, we did not take 
the conrse which might he token by those who were undoubtedly 
anxious to shirk their proper responability. We endeavoured to go to 
the root of tlie matter, and to put into action all those reforms which it 
was clearly necossoty we sltonld endeavour to make. If we were hound 
to support the Khedive, we were bound to support him earnestly — and 
I am sorry to say that the right hon. gentleman has been extremely 
reticent on that snbject — and, if we were bound to support the Khedive 
earnestly, we were bound to have some regard also for his people ; and, 
if we endeavoured to give security to Ins throne by the consutution of 
something like an adequate military force, we were bound also to do 
what we could in seconding what we not only believed, but what we 
knew, to be hw own good, upright, and patriotic intentions for the 
govOTiment of Egypt mid the good of his people. "Was nothing done in 
that period i' New tribunals for natives were organised, 'and I nelieve I 
may say that they were at work — at any rate the codes have been for 
some time completed, and the judges have been appointed. Legislative 
insututionB, hardly, I odnoit, worthy of that nairie — ^they would peihaps 
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be more accurately called consultative institutions — but intended to give 
some moderate expression to the national life, have been framed, and 
the scheme has been carrie<l into execution. Elections have taken place, 
and the Legislative Council met last November at the very epoch of the 
disaster -to General Hick.s’ force. It\rill be remembered Avhat grievances 
lliere were with rt^ird to the undue employment of foreigners and the 
non-taxation of foreigners. 'With respect to the undue emploj-ment of 
foreigners gi'cat efforts have been made, which it may be possible to 
exhibit more fully in the shape of numerical results at a future stage, 
largely to cut them down. The non-taxation of foreigner's is no easj' 
mattiw to deal u*itli. It is liable to be met by jciilousies in every quarter. 
However, the actual sfaite of the case is this, that that exceptional and 
odious practice has been given up of coui'se by us, and not by us alone, 
but by France, Italy, Germany, and Austria ; in truth, I believe I may 
say by nearly every Power in any way concerned. The land survey, 
whicli the right Iron, gentleman I think referi'cd to the other night, has 
been ccononnscd, and what is thoirght a new and better system for con-^ 
ductiirg it has been introduced, i do not know whether the right 
lion, gentleman thinks that in our thirteen months of occup.ation we 
ought to have completed our land sixrvey ; but when I i-etlcct that in 
the half-centm* 3 ‘ during which I have been a member of this House, I 
have been accustomed to hear of successive votes for the completion of 
our national cadastral aim'ey, it does not seem to me that an excessive 
term has been occupied in tliis matter in Egypt A valuable report has 
been made upon irrigation by Mr. Moncrieff, and I tnist great benefit is 
to be cxiKscted from it ’With reganl to the constabulary and police, the 
constabulary was organised in Avhat appeared to be an effective form for 
its purposes under Baker Pacha. The police is certainly under the most 
efficient handling we could give it, being in the hands of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. I believe, and have been informed, tliat the prisons have under- 
gone considerable, at all events initial, reform'!. 1 will not refer to 
sanitary dej^.'irtments and other matters. Bnt there are several verj' 
important matters, such os the debts of the fellaheen, which have not 
escaped attention, and a Goiumission has been appointed for the con- 
sideration of that question. The slave traffic to which the right hon. 
gentleman refers has not been forgotten, and the charge of all measures 
relating to it has been transferred to what I believe to be the best and 
most ciheient dcpai'tmcnt — ^namely, the department of the Inspector- 
General of Constabulary, with an increase of means, and a better system 
for including the principal routes now under reformation. The only 
other point I will mention, that is vital to the whole, is, that the army 
has been organised under the able auspices of Sir Evelyn Wood. All 
the reports of officers show that its discipline is as hidi as, indeed higher 
than, it uns possible or reasonable for us to expect. 1 have only now to 
say that instead of haidng failed in carrjdng forward these institutions, 
w'e were justified in advising Her Majesti- to declare in the Speech from 
the Throne that, down to the month of iJovember last, in the execution 
of this e-xceediuglj' heavy and responsible -work, she had ample reason 
to be satisfied ivith the progress which had been made. 

I Irish to say two or tliree words, however, upon the exact position 
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'wliicli hold in Egypt, for it is lunlerinl that it should he accurately 
understood. At one moment the right hon. gentleman cast upon us 
great re'ponsibLlity for haring shattered the Government of EgTOt, 
•which lie said it iiiay he impossible to replace •with dignity and credit 
Ihifore the people ; but not manv sentences before in his speech, he had 
Tcjwovchcd uc with at least ctiual vigour for not shattering that Govern- 
ment long before. 

A rnOTECTOBATE IX EGYPT. 

It will be in the recollection of the House, when I alTitm that, 
again and again, he stated ho^w it was our business to have forced 
upon the Egj-ptian Govei-nmcnt, much earlier than tve did, the 
adoption of principles and methods of action, to •which wo have hcou 
unhappily compelled to resort. In my opinion, this shattering of the 
Egvptinu Goverament is a verj- serious matter indeed. It is an essen- 
ti<d portion of our jiolicy to uphold the Egj'pUan Government •srith all 
'the credit ami dignity we can. IVc hound onrselvcs to that, and there- 
fore we do not wh-h to make any demand upon the Govem- 

lULUl excf‘]it that which necessity requires. But, sir, as the Power in 
milil.ary occupaiion of the country, wo are after all priiunrily ic-sponsihle 
in those nintlers which we deem vital to the pni|)ose for which rve went 
there. It is a great rni.stake to suppose that wo have taken out of the 
hands of the Egy])tinu Government the whole imjiortant ndminislmtion 
of the countrj’. IVe have done nothing of the sort. We have only 
conveyed to tlie Egyptian Government at a serious crisis the clear know- 
hslgc'nf this lad, that our military occupition entails n]ion us the 
obligatiou and duty (where we have no donbt as lo the right and pro- 
jiriely of tlic thing to be done or as to its importance) of seeing that, if 
we .are to remain in the countiy, tlic course which we recommend shall 
be ndoptal. It is true that upon all these vital points -w'c have taken 
and shall continue to lake all the power necessaiy for our purpose. Wo 
do not seek more ; we should think it wTong to take it. We are under 
engagements cnmcstly to support the Khedive. We think it would be a 
most unfortinialc policy, wciv we to sbow indilfcTcnce in the mailer. 
We cannot concur nitli those gentleman who say we should sweeji the 
Egjptinu Govemincnt away, and govern the countrv' hy English func- 
tionaries, I .am not willing to undertake a thing which wouhl result in 
selling up any sentiment adverse to foreign domination ; and, though 
ue will firmly and resolutely go up lo the jioint when necessity calls n«, 
we will not willingly go beyond that point. I must remind flic Uouse 
that the diiTicult, onerous, and inconvenient — some may think it the 
almofct hopeless — ^task uhich we have undci taken, is that first, of 
putting down di= 0 Kler in Egypt, and then of establishing at least some 
uerinnings of tolerable govcminent The task is .also otic of conridcr- 
abic delicacy. It is one which we are e.vecuting not alone on out own 
l)eh;ilf, but on bch.alf, 1 may ^ay, of civilised mankind. Wc amdertook 
it with the approval of the Powers of Europe, the highest and mo.=<t 
authentic organ of modem Clirislian civilisation ; but haring undertaken 
it at their ina'itation or avith their concurrence, wc must lulfil it as we 
received it from ihcnt, I know Fometiincs the avoid protectorate i-i 
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spoken of ; if it is not spoken of in its tcclinicnl sense, and it is only 
meant by that tliat we must have fall and plenary power to do wliat our 
pmpose requires in E^jq^t, I agree ■with it. But it is a dangerous word, 
because it has -a tecluucal and a legal meaning. I may remind tlie 
House that -vre liavc ourselves held a protectorate. We had a protecto- 
lutc over the' Ionian Islands, but that protectorate was imposed upon us 
by the united voice of the Powers of Europe ; and even now Austria in 
lioania, ha^^ng taken over the administintiou of that province and 
Herzegovina, has done so b)'- the uniteil voice and invitation of the 
Powers of Europe. The point is a sulliciency of contivd, and it is to 
that, tlierefore, that we shall look. We conciude it to be .absolutely 
included in the purpose of our mission, and we should go Iwyond what 
the purpose required were wo to insist on more than that. I may 
remind the House of an analogy I think worthy of their notice — I mean 
the .analogy of the Indian Pi-otectetl States. Now, sir, in the case of 
these States, our power is, I may say, absolute. Wo are under no 
restraint of Enropcan law. Those* States are cnclavis within om* omi 
dominions. Our inten'ontion becomes a matter of absolute practical 
necessity, bitt what do we do ? Wo send an agent there and take care 
that he shall have all the power necessary for efficiency. But wo take 
care also that he shall have no more. We leave in its native rngonr and 
its dignity before the people of those countries the native Administra- 
tion, whidi, depend upon it, they love far more than foreign domination. 
Few, indeed, arc the peoples so d^jraded and so lost to every noble 
sentiment that it shall be a matter of indiffcrcnco to them whether they 
are governed by persons who belong to the same political constitution 
with themselves, or whether they are governed by those who come from 
a remote quarter, with foreign instincts, foreign syrapatlues, and foreign 
objects. Such was our c.aso in Egypt until we came to the month of 
November last ye.ar. 


THE SOOHAX. 

Now I pass to the Soudan. And there I will take tlu’ee periods — 
first, the period before the defeat of Hicks ; next, the period between 
the defeat of Iliclrs and the defeat of Baker ; and then the period which 
I admit the House has the right to scrutinise most narrowly, namely, 
that between the'5lh of February, last -week and the 12th of February, 
on which I have the honour of addressing the House. Now I directly 
traverse the assertion of the right hon. gentleman with regtird to the 
period before the defeat of Hicks Pacha. I have already observed tliero 
was not a word of his accusations that bore niion the question of vacilla- 
tion or inconsistency at all, and I am not non' going to discuss his motion 
at aU. I hope, sir, I shall not be called to order, because if I am dis- 
cussing a matter not contained in the motion before the House, I am 
bound .to say the same objection may be taken to every word of the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman. Sir, what the right hon. gentleman 
charged upon ip was_ false policy. I told you why he does not venture 
to put it into his motion. If he did, ho' would be bound to show a true 
policy. Wliat tnie policy has he shown to-night ? What appro.ach to 
it ? — ^u’hat sketch, what shadow,' what outline, what dircd or patch to 
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one ? It is all vecj wdl to say that what wo have done is wrong. Bnt 
notwithstanding the ingenious efforts of the right hon. gentleman to, 
shirk pointing out to us anything like a policy, there are certain indica- 
tions which it is difficult for him to eiinco from critical remark. He 
says we are greatly responsihle for these disastera, that we cannot (and 
in this I quite conciu-^ escape responsibility by saying we are not respon- 
sible, and then came in his simile of the pistol. He never pointed out 
to us what the pistol was. He did not explain his own parallel, and I 
suspect it would rather puzzle liim to do so. What the right hon. 
gentleman contended was virtually this — that wo ought to have taken 
into our oivn hands the business of adidsing Egypt upon the war. He 
began by saying that ivc ought to have seen that Egypt was supplied 
with such an army of her oivn as would have carried on the w’ar with 
effect. 

Sir S. Nobthcote — I did not say that we ought to have supplied an 
army. 

Jlr. Gladstone — I am speaking now, not of a Biitish army, but tliat 
in our reformatory operations in Egypt we ought to have induded the 
provision of such an army — of such Egyptian. army. Now, I affirm 
most distinctly that we ought not, and that if we had done so we should 
liave undertaken what was impossible, what was unreasonable, what was 
beyond our position of competency, and what was probably unjnst. It 
is all veiy weU for the right hon. gentloman to point to the smallness of 
Sir E. Wood’s army and to say that a larger army would have been 
requisite in ordei’ to send to General Hiclm the supplies which, when 
unhappily he got into difficulties, he came to want. How were these 
men to bo supplied, sir ? Where were the funds to supply them ? Is 
Egypt so rich a country ? Egypt is in financial difficulties. Egypt was 
long t^'o — when the light hon. gentleman had to do with it himsdf— in 
financial difficulties. The financial difficulties were tlien the excuse for 
our most unfortunate intervention. But I say that this was impossible, 
for Egypt had no means to constitute such an army. 

Mr. Bodrke — They •wei'e obliged. 

Mr. Gladstone — They found the means' of constituting Hicks’ army, 
but that is not the chaige ; and I hope when the right hon. gentleman 
interrupts me he will not do so for a purpose of forcing me to circum- 
locution. The chaige is, that it ought to have been a better and more 
considerable army, able to meet the wants of Hicks when he had under- 
taken this charge. That is the charge which I traverse by a direct 
denial, and by saying, in the first place, it was impossible to constitute 
such an army. Even had it been possible to conrtitute such an army, 
when we received from the Powers of Europe our commission wifli 
regard to Egypt, we received no such commission with regard to the 
Soudan. 

Sir S. Northoote — Where is the commission 1 

Mr. Gladstone — ^The commission is in the records of the Conference 
at Constantinople, immediately before the operations in Egypt ; and I 
may also say that it was guite sufficiently recited in the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman to-night, when he spoke of the relations which the 
Powers of Europe had assumed towards fne ivork we had in Egypt. In 
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that work, iii llieir view, tlicre atos no question of conducting the con- 
quest or re-conquest of the Soudan. But has tlio right hon. gentleman 
made up lus mind with regard to the relations hctwecn Egj-pt and tlie 
Soudan 1 Has lie ev'er considered what the Egyptian people think of 
the Soudaji i Is ho aware that, if there is one thing that the Egj'ptian 
has in horror more than anothoi', it is being called upon to ^riy on the 
war in the Soudan ? Is he an are that llie army of Sir E. Wood was 
oi^nised expressly without the obligation to serve in the Soudan? And 
if lie is aware of these things, what does he mean by saying that it was 
our business to constitute a suilicient Egj'ptian army to supply tlie 
demands of Hicks Pacha ns these might grow under the necessities of 
the time, and to enable Egypt to re-conquer the Soudan ? 

•WILL nAVE KOTHIKG TO DO WITH THE HE-CONQDEST OP THE SOUDAN. 

But what is the case of the Soudan 1 The other night, when I was rc- 
fening to a paragraph in which something hod been said about the Mahdi, 

I entirely declined to give 005 *^ opinion about the Mahdi. I know this, and 
now I am speaking in conformity -vi-ith the opinions of the man whom I 
look upon as by far the liighest authority on the subject — I mean the 
opinions of General Gonlon — the Soudan is a vast counUy, equal iii size 
to Erance, Germany, and Spain, a desoit country, as he states, -with a 
deadly climate, inhabited thinly by sparse and warlike tribes, but still 
it is tlie country of those tiibcs. They love it as their country. The 
right hon. gentleman seems to mo to have made up his mind — ms whole 
speech shows it— Uiat Egypt is in the right in subjecting that country, 
and in sending Turks, Circassians, and Anatolians to govern it. Sir, I 
have not made up my mind to any such thing. I decline to enter into 
that controverey. We have refused — and I believe the House, ivill 
approve our refusing — to have anything to do rvith the re-conquest of 
the Soudan. During all my political life, I am thankful to say that I 
have never opened my lips in lavourof a domination such as that which 
has been excrciwd by certain countries upon ceilnin other countries, 
and I am not going now to begin. I look upon the possession of the 
Soudan — I won’t say as a crime — ^that would be going o great deal too 
far — ^but I look upon it as the calamity of Egypt. It has been a drain 
on her treasury, it has been a drain on her men. I believe it is esti- 
mated tliat a hundred thousand Egyptians have laid doivn their lives 
in endeavouring to maintain that bari'en conquest, and at tliis moment, 
when your sympathies have been justly excited on behalf of 600 men 
in Tokar and in behalf of 500 men who were in Sincat, tliere are nine 
and twenty thousand Egyptian soldiers, or soldiers in the service of the 
Kliedive, scattered over tuat enormous region. In those circumstances 
I utterly i-epudiatc and repel the doctrine of the right hon. gentleman, 
that it was our duty to construct a military system for Egypt by wliich 
, — I am supposing now that she had the means winch she had not — she 
would have been able to re-cslablish in its fulness the re-conquest of 
the Soudan. The right hon. gentleman has challenged me to-night. I 
cliallcnge him. He asks us to pronounce on vacillation and inconsis- 
tency, and wo are ready to pronounce upon it. I ask him to put into 
ft piotion that which was the pi(h gnd osseneg of his speech to-night — 
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namely that the Egimtian military syatem ought to liavo heen consti- 
tuted for the full support of Hicks and the i-e-conquest of the Soudan— 
and to take the judgment of the House upon it. 

Sir S. HonxncoTB. — never said anything of the sort. 

Hr. Gladstone. — TJie right lion, gentleman docs not seem very fond 
of wsponsibility ns to the meaning of ivliat he soys. What, were Jiis 
touching pictures of tlie inhuman conduct of Sir E. Jlalet, who would 
not give a little advice to General Hicks 1 Docs the right hon. gentle- 
man tliink that it iras in our power to advise General Hicks ns to the 
conduct of the war without becoming responsible for the war 1 I say 
that responsibility for the ivat directly followed upon our undertaking 
to advise as to llie conduct of it. The right hon. gentleman thinks not. 
That is the very dignitied course he would take. To say, “Hicks, you 
should march here, and Hicks, you should march there.' ITes ; to say 
here to go and tliere to advance, and if ho advanced and succeeded wo 
should have the credit ; if ho ndranced and failcd-^oh “ No, no," says 
the noble lord [Lord E. Churchill] opposite — we are not at all respon-- 
sible. We could not advise without becoming responsible. Well, I 
do not stand alone upon that, hccauce the House will recollect that ia 
the most distinct manner the right hon. gentleman constructed the first 
division of his speech upon the insufficiency of the Egyptian army, 
which we had created, or which it was onr duty to creat^ in order to 
enable this war to bo carried on. 

Sir S. NonTacoTE.— Or to limit the purpose to which it was to bo 
applied. 

air. GL.VDSTONn. — I will follow the right lion, gentleman— “or to 
limit Uie purpose to which it was to he applied." I c.vaminc his words. 
What do lliey mean? They mean the shattering of the Egyptian 
Government. The Egj'ptian Government was determined to adhere 
to the wliole of the Soudan, and I cannot much blame them. They had 
been for sixty years in possession of it. They liad struggled to hold it. 
TJie Buoce.«s of Hicks was remarkable. On almost every occasion ho had 
defeated the Mahdi, and I behevc the Egyptian Government would have 
laughed in our faces if wo had attempted to force upon them the 
abandonment of the Soudan. Wo had no business to enforce our 
coimscls upon the Egyptian Government, except in cases wliich we' 
knew to ho essential lor our purposes in Egjypt. How did the right 
hon. gentleman know, or how aid we know, when the Mnlidi was driven 
hack at every point, that the Egyptian Government would not be able 
to hold its oivn / Ho says we ought to have restricted the limits of the 
shatte^ Egyptian Government, because it did not conform to our views 
in giving upwhat was no essential part of the Egypt in which wo 
interfered. Well, wo should have again hecomo rcsj^ionsiblc for the 
retention of that part, os we should have given E^nt her charter to 
that part, and that part would have been just as liable to the fear of 
foreign domination as the rest. I decline — and let the right hon. gentle- 
man get the House to censure us for it if he likes — ^to hecomo a party to 
maintain that forei^ domination. 

. _Well, I think 1 have shown that it was not onr mission to deal 
with the Soudan at aU, and, if wo had advised upon the conduct 
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of tlie Avar, vre siiould have inevitably become responsible for a Avar, 
when Egypt was perfectly impotent to do more than she did, Avhich 
Avas to create the army which Kicks Paclia thought sufficient. But 
the light hon. gentleman read it out, and now a right hon. gentle- 
man sitting by his side contradicts liim. "We have CA'ery reason to 
boUeve that the people of Egypt — ^not the ruling classes, but the people 
—detest this Arar, while avc have very great reason to doubt whether 
this war is b.Ased on those considerations of honour and interest, 
and just necessity and r^rd for the welfare of the governed, which 
alone can render any aatw tolerable or endurable for a moment in the 
sight of a Christian. 

I think I haA'e prettj* wdl gone through wliat the right hon. gentle- 
man has said upon the subject. He referred to Lord Duiferin’s opinion 
about tlie limits to Avhich the Soudan ought to be restricted, and I refer 
to that opinion because it is a matter of great weight. I am sorry it did 
not weigli AA'ilh the Egyptian GoA’crnnient. It was the ophiion of an 
intelligent friend, though not of a' responsible Qovemment, for Lord. 
Duftenn did not speak on our behalf. But the rejection of that opinion, 
combined A\*ith the high estimation in which the Egyptian GoA'crnment 
held Lord Dufferin, is a clear proof of the importance Avhich they 
attached to the holding of the Soudan and that it Avas not possible for 
us to intafere AA’itli them, until it has been irresistibly shown that for 
them to attempt to hold the Soudan wonld he an insane sacrifice of the 
best interests of Egypt. 

“abasdok the sobpae.” 

Sir, I am vervmuoh obliged to the House for the piiticnce nnth Avhich 
they IwA'c hearil me thus far, and I am glad to say that I am making 
pro^ss. After the defeat of Hicks — tliis is the second period — our 
position Avas entirely clianged. We deemed that that defcnt^speciallA* 
AA'hen it was followed up by a second dcfeal — the knowledge of Avhicli 
reached us about three Aveeks later — ^Avas a distinct proof that it Avns 
impossible to hold the Soudan in anj* manner tolerably satisfactoiy ; and 
that conscquantl}’’ it Avas our duty to spciik frankly and boldly upon the 
matter, because the Soudan had assumed a question not of £100,000 a 
year, as Avas the old story, hut it had assumed a character such as to 
make it evident that if the struggle were to he continued, it would suck 
the life blood from the heart of Eg}*pt. 

I Avill- now mve the House A'ery rapidly and succinctly the course of 
events simply by dates. On tbe 19th Hovemher came the first report 
of the defeat of Hicks. On the 20th November we thought that, sup- 
posing that ncAvs to he true, we were at once justified in saying to our 
agent, " If consulted, recommend the abandonment of the Soudan Avithin 
certain limits.” On the 2l8t Ave came to know the defeat of Hicim. 
ITierc were snhseq^uently rumours casting doubt upon it, but we believed 
it on the 21st. The Government then had to consider it, and consider 
the very graA'C me.'isure of interrupting the course of the Avithdrawal of 
oiur troops, Avhich had down to that time in all its stages proceeded wiUi 
perfect satisfaction. On the 25th we suspended the evacuation of Cairo. 
On the 26th Ave found avc were nnfortunatdy at issue with the Egyptian 
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Government. Tliey were, in tlie first pl.ice, not po certain of the news 
as we were. In the seconfl place, Ihej' were conteni])laling assistance 
from the Turkish Government, ami that also was a very eerioiip question. 
It was 'very dilflcult to deny llieir right to contemplate ns'>istance fiom 
Turkey, and A'ciy diflicult under certain circum.<!taueeH to deny the right 
of Turkey to give that n'-sisfanco. Ihit those weic the lea'oiiR m-Iij- we 
could not proceed peremptorily in the nialter. We found they were 
disposed, il they could, to hold the Soudan, and at any rate to w-ait a 
while for fuller necerUunment of the facts before they look a positive 
coume. That was on the 2Glh of November. They delenniued to wait, 
and take in hand in some manner this communication with Turkey of 
wliich I am not sure tliat we arc dh-eclly cognisant with the parliculnr!:. 
On the 8lh of December cimc the second ilefeat. That was a hcn\y 
blow succeeding a frightful blow; and on the 12th of December the 
Egyptian Government at length staled that they weie ready to be guided 
by us in respect of the Soudan. Did we vncillate or hesitate? On the 
13th of December, the very next daj% wo telegraphed our deliberate 
decision that the Egyptian Goveniincnt should withdraw from the 
Soudan, and should confine its efibrls to maintaining the valley of the 
Nile as far os Assouan, which is the limit, I think, of Egypt proper, or 
at all events, if there were strong military masons for their going further, 
as far ns the Wady Hafit, which is further nn the valley. 'Well, I am 
not going to censure Chcrif Pacha and his colleagues. Their dillicultics 
were enormous. We knotv the self-love of a class holding dominions of 
this kind. But Avhile making ever}* allowance, wc found with deep 
regret that on the 22nd of December the Egyptian Government Avcrc 
again hesitating. That created a very serious stale of 0110111?. This 
shattering of the Egj'ptiau Government was the only alternative left. 
Naturally, tve desimd to turn to every other nllernalivc nillier than 
resort to it, but we found it impossible to avoid something that an 
unfriendly critic would describe b}' that term. On the dtli of .)nnuar3' 
our demand w’as made pcreiuplority ; on the 7th Chcrif Pacha resigned, 
and on the 8th Nulmr Pacha was appointed. He was in complete 
accord wdth ns, and on that day it was perfectly competent to the 
garrison of IGiartoum to retire in safety, and, so far ns we know, it is 
the case notv. 


THE KHEDItTl ASSENTS. 

Here I have the pleasure of contradicting the statement made by the 
right hon. gentleman the member for King’s Ljun, that the almndon- 
meut of the Soudan was contmrj’ to the deliberate judgment of the 
Khedive. If he has mad the jiaiiers on the table of the House, he 
would have found that, on the contrarj’ whatever prior leanings the 
Khedive might have had, (and of course the prior leaning of a sovereign 
is to keep his territory, J the deliberate judgment of the Khedive was in 
complete accord with the policy of Hei* Majesty’s Government. Now, 
mj-- contention is, that we mterlcred to mquirc the abandonment of the 
Soudan, ns soon as we were juslified in cair^’ing up to that 2)oint wh.it 
must be considered as a high-handed proceeding wiUi regaid to the 
interior administration of Egj'pt. But it may have occurred to many 
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that a Ion" time lincl elapsed after \vc liad lieai-d of the defeat of Hicks, 
apd the time I am now speaking of ; and that all tins time was losti 
Tliat would be an entire and ahsolnte misconception, as I will point out. 
If was perfectly true, that in the temon of political right principle, we 
were separated during that inteiwal from the Egj'ptian Government. 
IVc at once adopted the policy of withdrawal. "We had pressed it firat 
as fiicndly advice, we prassed" it at last as an imperative injunction ; hut 
during the whole interi’al between the iirat and last stage there were 
practical measures in progress upon which we arc perfectly agreed, and 
which must have gone on precisely in the same manner, had Nubar 
Pacha been in office fram the first daj', instead of Cherif Pacha. We 
were aU agreed that measures should be taken for the extrication of the 
^rrisons. The force of Baker Pacha, which has unfortunately been 
defeated, was organi'sed for that purpose. The hon. member, with his 
supremo authority, scoffs at that statement ; and an iinprc.ssion has 
gone forth that Baker Pacha wa.s sent ns a sort of forloni hope. The 
right hon. gentleman is not aware that my hon. friend, the Uiulcr- 
Scoretiry for India, happened to be in IS^Tit dining the organisation of 
this force. Well, I will back my hon. friend, with some confidence in 
the match if it comes off. I am not going to make an extravagant 
assertion, but what I am going to say is this : that, when. Baker Pachn 
set out, it will be obvious ho was under no mililarj'" obligation to 
undertake that business. He was not enlisted for that puiposi^ and was 
under no obli^tion for military sendee at all, unless he thought it a 
profitable and liopeful expedition. He was the head of the constabularj', 
and a constabulai^* is not organised— though the light hon. gentleman 
[Mr. BourkeJ seems to think it is— for mardiing into foreign countries. 
I h.ave no doubt he was entreated to go ; I have no doubt the Egyptian 
Goyemmciit greatly desired it : but what I say is, that he was under no 
miliUiiy obligation to go, and I say, uith the authority of my hon. 
friend, that Baker Pacha went uith the belief, tliat the means at his 
command were adequate means for the immediate purpose he had in 
view. I am going to produce something else ; but I produce in the first 
instance my lion.liieud, who is not deficient in the faculty of expressing 
liiniself when he has occasion to address the House. Baker Pacha had 


veiy great doubts, ns I underatand, citing my hon. friend, whether it 
would be in his power to effect the whole operation of relief from 
Sounkim to Berber, and from Berber to lUinrtoum ; but he was very 
''OTifident that his means were sufficient for the smaller operation of 
'filing Sinc.at. Hero is a tclMpum of Sir Evelyn Baring’s, dated 
* ^^arj- 2ud, 1884, three days only before the calamity which overlook 
BaKi. . « Baker telegraphs that he will advance to tlie relief of 
iOKn\4o.niorrow, Si'd, with 3,200 men, and there is every chance of 
Perhaps the right hon. gentleman [Mr. BourkeWUl likewise 
T 1 • ^ authentic official information received from Sir E. Baring. 

then, that, during the whole of this time, the expedition 
preparation and in progress, and that there was a 
*'h‘^t expedition would suffice, if not to get 
'"'^th cases like the case of Sincat and 
^ Well, that organisation removed a practical difficulty 
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for the moment, and prevented its becoming necessary for ns to shatter 
the Egyptian Government at the earlier period, -winch the right hon, 
gentlenmn [Sir S. Northcote] seems at once emphatically to desire, and 
resolutely and positively to condemn. ' That brings me to the 5th of 
Eebruaiy, and the failure of Baker’s efforts. 

“ WHAT IS GESEKAL GOHDOJf 1 ” , - 

I have gone through now, I think, all that rdates to the speech of the 
right hon. geniJeman j but I must say a few words on the remaining 
period of five days, on which I admit we are just^^en to a corefm 
scrutiny. And here I arrive at the case of General Gordon. General 
Gordon, in our estimation, is a very great feature in the case. _ What is 
General Gordon? He is no common man. I thank the right hon. 
gentleman for the manner in wliich he referred to him. I may also say ' 
that General Gordon is not alone. Other very able men are with him — 
one in particular. Colonel Stewart, his seconder and coadjutor — and, in 
fact, we liavo acted all along on the principle of obtaining for this 
difficult Egyptian iiroblem the very liest services we could possibly got. 

It is no e-\aggeration, in speaking of General Gordon, to say that he is a 
hero. It is no exaggeration to say that he is a Christian hero. It is no , 
exaggeration to say fliat in his d^lings ivith Oriental people he is also a 
genius — ^that he has a faculty of influence, or command, brought about 
by moral means, for no man in this House hates the unnecessary resort ' 
to blood more than General Gordon. He has that faculty which produces 
effects among those wild Eastern races almost unintelligible to ns 
Western people. Perliaps it may be said : " If General Goraon has all 
these gifts, why did you not employ him sooner?” Again you have 
fallen into tlie decoy. You have not taken the least pains to ascertain 
whether it was possible or not Now, the suggestion to employ General 
Gordon in the Soudan -was made at a time so early, that it really is not 
■within the limits of the direct responsibility of the present Government 
As early as in the month of November, 1882, Sir Cliarles Wilson 
recommended the employment of General Gordon. But there were ■ 
difficulties on both sides. It is very difficult to marry two people when 
one is averse, but it is still more difficult to marry them when, 
unfortunately, there is an aversion on both sides — and that, I believe, 
was found to be the case at tliat period betu’een the Khedive and ^ 
General Gordon. However, when it came to the grave period and to- 
the increased responsibility upon us for the aiSiirs of the Soudan th't 
fgllowed Hicks’ defeat, then it was again our duty to have regard to'“^® 
posribility of what might be got tlirough General Gordon. ' 

Sir SiAPPOHD Nobthcotb. — ^Was -there anything between,™®®® 
periods ? , / 

Mr. Gladstone. — ^No, but the right hon. gentleman -will / 
have been contending all along, that, do-wn to the -time of Hif^ 
we should not have been .justmed in interfering, to take inj^'^*- 
hands the management of the Soudan j and it was alreadjj^'^ 
that the Egyptian Government objected to, General Go^ On -the , 
1st 'of December Lord Granville had reason to belie-^^® ™ ® 
condition to offer the services of General Gordon Egyptian 
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Ooverument. Unfortunately thcj* Tvere refused, but not entirely without 
r^son. The reason given ^vas one that did not satisfy us, but still it 
'fTCut far to silence us, as is often the case ; and I think the right lion, 
gentleman will find that to be the case too. The objection made to us 
was this : — “ The Soudan is a couiitr}' of strong Mohammedan fanaticism. 
For us to send a Christian as our agent, with a view to govern it, might 
be' a dangerous course, which might cause a still more serious outbreak.” 
lYe were not satisfied with the i-eason, but it was dillicult to thrust that 
objection rudely aside, and it caused further delay. That Avas tlie offer 
of Lord Granville on December 1st. But we became acq^uainted with 
the sentiments of General Gordon ; and, ns time went on, the aversion 
of the Egyptian Government became mitigated, and at last entirely 
removed. However, it ivas not till the ICth of Jannarj'— that is to say, 
eight daj*s after Nubar Pacha came into office — that they sent to us a 
request for a ^alified officer to undertake the conduct of the evacuadou of 
the Soudan. That was sent to us on the 16th of January, and on the 18th 
General Gordon was on hisunyto Egypt. At Cairo General Gordonforraed 
his plan. A paper will be laid on the tabli^ I believe. "We received General 
Gordon’s plan first, in the shape of a valuable memorandum of his own, but 
we-have had some doubts whether it was our duty to produce his plan. If 
we could have produced it to this House, or even to mis country alone, it 
would have beenauother matter, but tlic promulgation of that plan through 
the telegraph in Egypt might have caused its lailure. All I irill say of 
it on tliis occasion — ^ior I would rather not go into particulars about it — 
is, that it was evidently a ivell-reasoncd and considered plan ; that it 
W.IS entirely pacific in its basis ; that it preceeded on the beuef, — a belief, 
Avhich would have been fanatical or presumptuous in my case, or in the 
case of most of those in this House, but ivnich in the case of General 
Gordon, ivith his e.vperience and gifts, Avas, I believe, neither the one 
nor the other — not that he certainly must, but that ho fairly might hope 
to, exercise a stroug pacific infiuence by going to the right persons in 
the Soudan ; and it was his desire quite ns much as ours that this 
should be done Avithout any resort Avhatever to Adolent means. As I 
liaA'c SJiid, General Gordon went, not for the purpose of re-conquering 
the Soudan or of persuading the chiefs of the Soudan again to submit 
themseli’es to the Egyptian Goi'emment. He Aveut for the double 
purpose of evacuating the comiti^' bj’ the extrication of the Egj-ptian 
'^ramsons and reconstituting it liy giiung back to those chicls their 
“westral powers, Avhich had been withdrawn or su^ended during the 
P^od of the Eg^-ptian Government. I have told the House already 
thai«eneral Goraon had in view the Avithdrawal from the country of 
^ 1^ than 29,000 persons paying military service to Egvpk The 
Hou 8%^ see how vast was the trust placed in han^ of this 
person. We cannot exa^mte the importance we attach to 
it. Aa resolved to do nothing Avhich should interfere Avith this 
scheme, the only scheme Avhich promised a satisfactorj* 
solution ot^g Soudanese difficulty by at once extricating the garrisons 
and lecoMU^g ^.j^g upon ite oa\ti basis and its local privi- 
lege. duty, whatoA’er Ave might feel as to a particular 

porUon 01 ‘^\rrison3, to beware of interfering with Gordon’s plans 
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generallj, and, before we adopted any scbeme that sliould bear that 
aspect, to ask whether in his judgment there would or would not be such 
an interference. 


THK DEFEAT OP BAKER PASHA. 

I will now explain to the House what we have been doing during the 
last seven days. February 6th, when the disaster happenol to Baker 
Pacha, unfortimately found us cut off for a inoraent JiDm communica- 
tion u-ith Gordon. He hod considered it liis duty to take the shortest 
and suditest means to convey himself to Khartoum, and that severed 
him from the telegraph, wliich runs up the course of the river. tVe 
resumed the telegraph on the 11th — on the morning of yesterday. We 
used our utmost endeavour's to communicate witli him at the earliest 
moment. We did not wait till we were coming near the time of his 
possibly reaching Berber, but we sent our messages from the very first 
moment when we thought there was a chance, being determined to anti- 
cipate the possibility of his arrival. We did that on Tliursday or Frida}'- 
of last week, and inquired from him what were Iris mews after Baker 
Pacha’s defeat. We had already taken certain measures. Our first duty 
was to recollect that the defeat of Baker Pacha altered the position of 
Suokim, and therefore we took measures, ns rapidly as was in our power, 
to make Suakim safe. We further issued pi-eliminaiy orders to the 
British ships that were going up and dorvn the Bed Sea, in order to 
liavo them in readiness if any action should be foimd possible and 
advisable. "ilTien Baker Pacha was defeated, the case of Sincat was 
hopeless os to military help. It was known for a long time that the 
garrison had been in extremity. I have read a telegram wliich acquaints 
us that Baker Pacha was on the -way to its i-elief, and that he ban every 
hope of succeeding in that relief. No means that we could possibly use 
could have availed in the slightest degree to bring aid to Smeat,' before 
the time when unhappily it feU. That was not a question of difficulty, 
but of absolute impossibility. There was another mode, ns to rvhich I 
believe Admiral Hewett and Sir E. Baring have been in communication. 
Admiral Hewett has endeavoured to see what could be done by negotia- 
tions for the extrication of the garrison. He failed, but this failure 
only became known to us about ten o’clock last night. I think it was 
reasonable and right that he should make the effort in the impossibility 
of any other effort that could be made. But we were bound to tak^ 
into view this— would an attempt of relief in that quarter have 
effect of endangering first of all the precious life of Genei-al Qordo'j oa. 
which the whole hope of the solution of this question was depe’ding ? 
•VN’Oiild it also have the effect of endangering Gie measures for tb' extri- 
cation of the 29,000 men, who, after all, must be regarded « more 
weight than the 600 in Sincat ? Wo have at last hcai'd by®^^rapB 
from Gcncr-al Gordon on that subject. Having reached Bef^JL^?® ^ss 
received our messages, and we are satisfied from his replies t^» although 
he does not like the use of military means, yet such an 'P” as might 
be made for tlie relief of Tokar would not in'his view "is 

safety or the likelihood of Iris srrcccss. He does not enthu- 
siasm of anything of that kind, but he leaves upon le^on- 
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sibflitj' of Bucb proceeding. In these circnnistonces vre have not hesi- 
tated for a niomcut. Having been put in possession, jiartly by evidence 
that reached us through Colonel Stewart, and now ag.un since the Hope 
met bv telegraph from General Gordon, we have come to the resolution 
to gatlier immediately, with absolutely the utmost promptitude, a force 
— a British force — at Sualdm, with the view if possible to the relief of 
Tokai', udth the computation of its being suflicient for that imrpose, if 
the gaiTison should be able to hold out. 

■ AVe have acted, therefore, without the smallest hesitation upon our 
OUT! tmdmded responsibility for a purpose, which implies no departure 
whatever from our policy m regam to the re-conquest of the Soudan, 
but with the view of performing what I hope may be rogarded as a 
simple sendee to hitmanity, wliicii I am quite sui’e that this House and 
the country udll not gnidge. When I said yesterday that it was not a 
question of hours, my meaning utis this : that tJur communications with 
^ips would not have been in the slightest degree accelerated by liaving 
been made yesterday, and to-day, on the contraiy, the position of the 
sliips would enable us to do so. The House ■will thereforo understand 
that oiu* injunctions and directions have, as I trust, by tliis time reached 
the authorities in E^j-pt^ and that their first efforts to give effect to them 
have probably been ny this time taken. 

I think I have now stated distinctly what wo have been about during 
the last week, and why we thought it 'Wi’ong, \vithout any reference to 
General Gordon, in his great and comprehensive plan, to pursue a pur- 
pose, which, although one of humanity, and one strongly appealing to 
the feeling of this country, yet concerned, after all, but a very limited 
portion of a very difficult and formi^blc undertaking.* I stated that we 
took preliminary measures ■with a view to the increase of the force at 
Snakim. AVe have moved up troops from Malta in order to be in a con- 
dition to put them forward for any purpose of this kind. 

Sir M. H. Beach. — ^Howmanyf 

Mr. Gladstoke. — I think it would be veiy much bettor that I should 
not enter upon that. Wo have had from Admual Howett, the best 
authority on the mot — ^no doubt he had consulted irith others — a very 
distinct account of what he considered necessary for the relief of Tokar. 

Sir iL H. Beach. — I should not have put the question had it not 
been told that the number was stated in another place. 

Mr. Gladstonk — I do not know whether the right hon. gentleman 
means the final or the initial number. I have been speaking of initial 
measures. If he means the final number, it will be a number somewhat 
in excess of the number considered by Admiral Hewett to be sufficient 
for the purpose. I believe it ■will be 4,000 men. I do not enter into 
the constituent parts, but I believe that ■will not bo inexact in round 
numbers. 

Now, I have endeavoured to give the reasons why we have acted and 
why wo did not act before, I revert to the motion of the right hon. 
gentlenion. ^ I hope it wll bo thought that I have not shnuilr from 
grappling ■with it. If the House ■will vote for it — whicli I oum I ^o not 
e.xpcct — ^it would be a singular case of voting for a motion, on bcAialf of 
which not a single word has been said by the mover. The right hon. 
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gentleman made imputations. These imputatiohsj if they imply ^y-i 
thing at all — and the right hon. gentleman seems to say that they do? 
not implj^ anything at all — dimply that he desires and recommends a! 
poUcy ■which we tlunk alike opposed to prudence, to humanity, and to , 
justioa I have thus stated the case of the Government. I make in few 
words my final appeal to the House of Commons, and I ask, from your 
indulgence it may he, hut also from your justic^ that aoquittiil -which 
we feel we are entitled tO claim. 


THE EEANCHISE BILL. 

(I2{ TEE EOUSE OE COZIMOE'S, EEBEEAEY 28 , 1884 .) 

I C()JTCEivE that this BiU, this proposition, may bo presented to the 
House under any one, and indeed under all, of three disSnct and several 
aspects. In the first place, it is on our part a redemption of a pledge, 
because, although 1 do not use the word “pledge” in its more narrow 
and objeotionahle sense, there is no doubt, I tliink, ns r^anls the persons 
prominently concerned in conducting the affairs of the country in con- 
junction wth the Liberal party, that at and before, as well as since, tlie 
last election they Iiave constantly assured the country that they regarded 
the work of Parliamentary reform ns a proper and vital part of the 
mission, so to speak, of the present Parliament. The proposition may 
be regarded, secondly, ns intended to satisfy a desire, for our belief is tliat 
a desire for the extension of the household franchiso to the counties is 
widely and generally entertained among the dosses w'ho are to be 
affected by that extension. But there is another aspect in which I for 
one should hope that it will still more pointedly and constantly be 
viewed* It is a proposal in satisfaction of a pledge. It is a propoSiil to 
meet a draire. But above all it is a proposal in my view, and I think I 
may say in our view, to odd strength, to the State. I am not prepared 
to discuss admission to the Bnncluse as it was discussed fifty years ago, 
when Ihrd John Bussell had to state with almost hated breath that he 
^pected to add in the three kingdoms half a million to the constituencies. 
It is not now a qncstiori of nicely calculated less or more. I t^e my 
^nd on the bixwd principle that the enftanchisement of capable citizens, 
be they few or he they many — and if they be many so much the better 
^ves an addition of strength to the State. The strength of the modem 
State lies in the representative system. I rejoice to tMnk that in this 
happy coimtiy and under this happy Constitntion we have other sources 
of str^gth in the respect paid to ■various orders of the Statn and in the 
authority they enjoy, and in the unbroken course which has been aTlowed 

*4 . 
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to most of our national traditions ; but still, in the main, it is the repre- 
sentative system which is the strength of the modem State in general, 
and of the "state in this country in particular. Sir, I may say — it is an 
illustration which won’t occupy* more than a moment — ^that never has 
this great trath been so vi'vidly illustrated as in the war of the American 
Republic. The convulsion of that coimtrj' between 1861 and 1865 was 
pemaps the most Irightful which ever assailed a national emstcnce. 
The efforts which were made on both sides were marked. The exertions 
by which alone the movement was put down were not onl^ extraordinary, 
they were what wordd antecedently have been called impossible, and 
they were only rendered possible bj* the fact that they proceeded from 
a nation where every capable citizen was enfranchised and had a direct 
and an eneigetic interest in the well-being and the unity of the State. 

WHO ARC OAFARUS CITIZENS? 

Sir, the only question that remains in the general ai^iment is, who are 
cap.ible citizens? and, lortuuatel}', that is a question which, on the 
present occasion, need not be allied at lenrtli, for it has been alread}* 
settled — ^in the first place by a solemn legiaalive judmient acquiesced 
in by both parties in the State, and in the second place by the experience 
of the last more than fifteen years. Who, sir, arc the capable citizens of 
the State, whom it is proposed to enfranchise ? It is proposed in the 
main to enfranchise, tlie county' population on the footin", and according 
to the measure, that has already been administered to the population of 
the tOAvns. UTiat are the main constituents of the county population? 
First of all, they are the minor Iradcsiuen of the country, and the skilled 
bibourera and artisans in all the common arts of life, and especially in 
connection with our great mining industry. Is there any doubt that 
these are capable citizens? You (the Opposition) have yourselves 
asserted it by enfinnehising them in the tornis, and we can only say 
tliat we heartily subscribe to the assertion. But besides the artisans 
and the minor ^desmen scattered throughout our nunl to^vns we have 
also to deal rvith tlie peasantry of the country. Is there any doubt that 
the peasantry' of the country'* are capable citizens, qualified for cn&an- 
chisement, qualified to moke good use of their power as voters ? This 
-is a question wliich has been solved for us bj' the first and second 
Reform Bills, because many of the places wliich under the name of 
towns are now represented in this Hou'e are really rural communities, 
based upon a peasant constituency. For my part I should be quite 
ready' to fi^t the battle of the peasant upon general and argumentative 
grounds. 1 bdicA'e the peasant generally to be, not in the highest 
sense, but in a very real sense, a skfiled labourer. He is not a man 
tied down to one mechanical exercise of his physical powers. He is a 
man who must do many' things, and many t^gs which require in hiin 
the exercise of active intelligence. But os I say, it is not necessary to 
ai^e on that ground, first of all because we have got his friends here, 
from whom we must anticipate great zeal for Ms enfranchisement ; and 
secondly, because the question has been settled by legislative authority 
in the towns, and by practical experience. If he has a defect it is that 
he is too ready', perhaps, to work with and to accept the influence of his 
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Kupcriors — superiors, I mean, in worldly station. But that is the last 
detect tlvat you (the Opposition) will he disposed to plead against him, 
and it is a defect that we do not feel ourselves entitled to plead, and 
that we are not at all inclined to plead. We are ready to take him as 
he is, and joyfully bring him unthin the reach of this last and highest 
jiriidlege of the Constitution. 

WHOLESALE DISPnANCHTSEMEST. 

There is only one other word, sir, to add on this part of the 
subject. The present position of tlio franchise is one of greater and 

f rosser anomaly than any in which it has been horetolora placed, 
GKiuse tlie c.vcIusion of persons of the same class and the same de- 
scription is more imlpable and more pervading than liefore, being, in 
fact, spread over the whole countiy, persons being excluded in one jilace 
while the same persons arc admitted in another. I udsh just to coll the 
attention of the House to an important fact connected with this part oi 
the question which is of frequent occurrence. It is a thing which the 
House detests, and which we in this Bill shall endeavour to avoid — 
namely, the infliction of personal disfranchisement. Observe how the 
present state of the franchise law' brings this about. It is known and 
well understood that a labourer must follow his labour. ’Whore his 
labour goes, where the works go in which lie is employed, he must 
follow. He cannot remain at a great distance from them; and the 
instance I will give— and though I am not personally conVersant with 
it, I believe tliere is no doubt about the fact — is an instance wiiich I 
think smgularly applicable. It is that of the ship-building works on 
tlie Clyde. Those works were within the precincts of the city of 
Glasgow, and the persons wire laboured in them w'ei-c able to remain 
within the city, being near their w’ork, and at the same time to enjoy 
the franchise. But the marvellous enterprise of Glosgow, wiiich has 
made that city the centi'c and crown of the ship-building business of the 
w’orld, could not be conflned within the limits of the city of Glasgow', 
and it moved, down the river. As the trade moved down the river the 
artisans requited to move down the river w'ith it. That was a matter 
of necessity', and the obedience to that necessity involves under the 
present law wholesale disfranchisement. That is an aiguinent wiiich is 
Buffleipt for disposing of the general question. The whole population, 
I rejoice to think, have liberty of speech, they have liberty oi writing, 
they have liberty of meeting in public, they have liberty of private 
association, they have liberty of petitioning Parliament. All these 
privities are not privileges taking awoy from us, diminishing om* 
power and security, they are all of them pm’ileges on the existence of 
wiiich our security depends. 'Without them w’e could not be seemw. I 
ask you to confer upon the very same classes the crowning privilege of 
voting for a i-epresentative in Parliament, and then I say we who are 
strong now as a nation and a State shall by virtue of that change be 
stronger still. 
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THE BOEOUGH FRANCHISE. 

I shall he obliged from the circumstances in which I stand to deal 
with this subject on its affirmative and on its negative side. I shall 
cndeavom to explain to the House, without undue detail and without 
affecting too mucli of IcctI and technical precision, what are the pro- 
Aisions contained in the BiU that I propose on the part of the GoA-em- 
ment to introduce. But it Avill be equally necessary for me to dwell 
upon proposals which some haA*e expected, and some have desired to 
see in the BiU, but Avhich the Bill does not contain ; because Avhat I 
have to say upon that subject is vital to all hope of carrying what is 
contained in the Bill. Now I have considered what Avould be the most 
conAamient course of exposition to the House, and I have arriA'cd at this 
conclusion — 1 Avish to fix and fasten your attention in the first place 
upon the borough franchise as it exists in England, because the borough 
franchise as it exists in England, Avith the modifications which we 

S ose to introduce into it, and which I will immediately proceed to 
lin, is the hinge of the whole BilL IJpoir that borough franchise 
the entire structure holds as i-espects not only England, but likewise 
as respects Scotlani and as respects Ireland. The borough franchise, 
ns it is, is three-foli I put entirely out of sight what are sometimes 
called the “ ancient-right ” franchises — Bie case of freemen, the case of 
liverymen, the case of burgess tenure, and whateA-er other miscellaneous 
franchises there are surviving under the old SA'stem. I put them aside, 
for they are not touched by the Bill for rcasoirs which I Avill afterwards 
explain. Setting these aside, then, the borough finncldse is three-fold. 
It consists, in the first place, of enfiunebised occupiers of buildings of 
£10 clear annu^ value, with or without hmd. That was the franchise 
established by the Act of 1832. It consists, in the second place, of 
inhabiting occupiers of rated dwelling-houses. That is the Irancluse 
established and extended by the Acts of 1867, 1868, and 1869, and is the 
principal borough franchise of the country. The third branch of the 
borough franclusc is the lodger &anchisc. So much for the present 
borough frauchise in England. 

THE SERVICE ERASCHISE. 

Now I come to the future borough franchise which we propose. We 
leave the “ ancient-nght” franchise^ as I have already said, exactlv as 
they now are. We touch them in no way. We leave the household 
franchise established bv the Act ot 1867 exactly as it is noAV. We 
leaA'e the lodger franchise exactly as it is now. But Ave do two 
tilings notwithstauding. First of all, for reasons which are partly 
of principle and partly with a view to unity, we extend the jfil’o 
clear yearly value francliise to cases Avhere the occupation is of land 
Avithout houses or buildings. At present it may be for house.s or 
buildings alone, or houses or buildings Avith land. ’ AVc extend it 
to laud alone Avithoiit buildings. There is a moie important change 
Avhich we pi-opose to introduce, and it is also in the direction of 
extension. \Ve propose to establish a new franchise, Avhich I should 
call — ^till a better pmase be discovered — ^the service iranchise. It will 
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be given to persons who are inhabitants, and in the sense of inhabitancy, 
who are occupiers. The present law instricts, I believe, the signifi- 
cation of the term “occupiers” to those who are cither owmex-s ot 
tenants. Our object is to provide a franchise for those inhabitants who 
arc neither owners nor tenants ; but they must be householders in this 
sense— eitlier, in the first place, that they arc actual inhabitants ; or, in 
the second place, that there is no other inhabitant with them, super- 
seding them or standing in the same position with them ; and in the 
third place, they must cither be inliabitants of an integral liousc or else 
of that separate part of a house whicli, at any rate, so far a-s England is 
concenu^ has already been declared to bo a house for electoral pur- 
poses. Hon. gentlemen are aware of the general reasons which may bo 

{ •leaded in favour of this enlargement. It i.s an cnlaigemcut abso- 
utcly required by the principle of this Bill, because the principal and 
central idea of this Bill is to give every householder a vote. The house- 
Wder is just as much a householder, and has just as much the respon- 
sibility of a householder, whether he is in the eye of the law an oivnoi 
or a tenant, or whether he is not, provided he is an inhabitant in the 
sense I have described. And this sendee fmnehise is n far-reaching 
franchise. It goes to men of high class/ who inhabit valuable houses, as 
the oflicei-s of great institutions. It descends to men of Immhlc'class, 
who are the servants of the gentry, or the servants of the farmer, or thu 
sen'ants of some other employer of labour w’ho are neither oumcra 
nor tenants, and who, in mnnj' cjwes, cannot be held as tenants, in con- 
■sequence of the essential conditions intended to bo realised tlnough 
their labours, but who fully fulfil the idea of responsible inhabitant 
householders. The House will, therefore, sec that in the future borough 
firanchiso, if our proposals be adopted, there will be a four-fold occupa- 
tion or housoholding franchise — the old clear yearly A'aluc franchise 
of the Act of 1832, the lodger franchise of the Act of 1807, the service 
franchise of the Act (ns I trust) of 1884, and there will be what is the 
most important of them all — the household franchise proposed in 1807, 
and developed from its original uaiTOw and stunted proportions, partly by 
the votes of this House, and partly by subsequent Acts of Parliament, 
into what it is now — ^namely, the principal unnehise of the cities and 
tmvns of this country*. If hon. gentlemen will he good enough to 
rebiiii in their minds this fourfold occupation franchise — the principal 
aud almost exclusive basis of the franchise in English boroughs hereafle 
— they will have laid dorni a fixed standing point, from which they 
will he easily able to follow me in everything whicli I have further to 
explain. 


TIIK rnESENT COOIsTr PKANCnrSB. 

I pass from the boroughs of England to the counties of England. The 
present county franchise I shall desciiho without any attempt at 
technical precision, but in popular terms, and I throw it into' three 
classes. There is, firat of all, the £o0 rental franchise of occupiers 
introduced untlcr what was called the Chandos clause in the Act of 
1832, and next to this tlie £\2 rating franchise of occupiers introduced 
by theA.ct of 1867. These are dillerent iii theif iqinute conditions. 
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, altliougli they m-e alike in certain of these conditions, and in this con- 
dition particularly — that neither the one nor the other req^nires resi- 
dence, and yet that they both of them fall under the condition of occupa- 
tion franchise. The third descriptioii of the voter in the county is the 
voter in respect of property. Here again I diall not descend into detail, 
but simply say that, by the voter in respect of property I mean the m^ 
V’ho votes in respect of a freehold, in respect of a copyhold, or in 
respect of a leasehold. That is the present county franchise. 

. THE NEW EBANCHISE. 

And now you iviU ask, how do wo propose to deal with it? We 
propose to proceed as follows — I name the minor changes first. The 
lii-st of these changes in one which is really intended for no other pur- 
pose Ilian tliat of practical convenience and simiilicity. It is, that we 
propose to abolish the ^50 franchise, w'hich I shall call for convenience 
sake the ;£60 rental franchise. I propose to abolish it because two 
categories of franchise where only one is necessaiy are highl}* incon- 
venient in the rate books and registration of the countrj', and because 
we believe it is hardly possible that there will bo any man entitled to 
this ;£50 rental franclnso wlio null not come within the county fiauchisO 
as wo propose it for the future. The' second change wo propose is to 
reduce the figure of the rating franchise of 1867 from ;fil2 lateable value 
to £10 clear yearly value. Those who hear me are awaro that that will 
be a reduction greater in amount than the mere difl'erence between £12 
and £10, and it will appear, I think, as I proceed furtlier, why it is that 
we propose to place tins franchise on the basis of the clear yearly value 
rather than on the basis of the rateable value — ^namely, because we 
thereby get a definition which w’c think will run toleiably well through 
the three countries. Sir, to this franchise we do not propose to attach 
the Condition of residence. These, as I have said, are the minra changes. 

But I noAv come to the main clinnge of the Bill. It is this. 1 
have said there were four occupation franchises in boroughs, one of 
them the £10 clear yearly value, the other three, the household, the 
lodger, and the service franchise. These tliree we propose to import 
into the counties precisely as they are to be in the borouglis. Now 
I hope that will be clearly undcrotood, because I wish to fasten 
attention upon it, as it is the main, the most operativo, and the most 
extensive, perhaps I should also say the most beneficial change that is 
jiroposed. 

Well, then, with regard to the properly franchises, I will not dwell 
upon them at length, but I will simply for the present say this much : 
We maintain the propeity franchises in principle, but we propose pro- 
visions which we think are necessary in order to secure them against 
abuses which are Imown in many parts of the coimtry, and which in 
some paits arp grievous and menacing to the people. Now I wish to 
keep together all that relates to the question of occupation. Sir, a 
limdamental jioit of the structure' of this Bill is the union of the tliree 

, kingdoms in one measure, and essentially, so for as W'o without imdue 
complexity can achieve it, not only in one measure, but in one and the 
same franchise. 
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SCOTiAKD. 

1 TW183 from Englmul lo tlio co<«j of Scollnjiil, wliich Ib a comparatively 
oimi^c case. My first oLsorTOtion iritli icsjicct to Scotland, -wliicli I 
Leg hon. members from Scotland to bear m mind, is that wo leave 
Scotland everything she at iiropcnt im’^esxcs. She Jins certain pecu- 
liarities, and CBpecially in reganl lo the horongh franchise ; it is not 
nccessarj’ for me to enter upon them now, hut ever} thing that is peculiar 
to Scotland will bo left ns it is. In the second place, we imjrort the 
service franchise into Scotch borougltB, (the Scotch boroughs being 
jilrendyposses«cd of the lodger and the household franchise^ and likcwi»o 
the £10 clear yearly value franchise. In that way we establiish an identity 
of franchise between Scotch and English boroughs, with the exception of 
those small peculiarities which we find in either country. 1 have done 
now witli the Scotch borough'*. Aa regnnls the Scotch counties the case 
is pretty simple. Wo follow the lino already laid down for English 
counti&s, and we pro]) 0 '!e to absorb in Scotland, ns in England, the 
^OOieutnl fmnehise, which we believe will Iw fpiitc unncce.«?.nj', and 
will 1x5 absorbed in what is now the £14 rated franchise. We propose to 
reduce that £14 intcd franchise to the £10 clear yearly value franchise, ns 
in England. AVc also import into Scotch comities the three fmnchiscs 
nhich they at present svnnt, ns the English countie.s want them — the 
household, the lodger, and the 8cr\'icc fmnchiscs. Tlsc House will thus 
understand that wc have got to n virtual identity of the franchise, 
•with small and insignificant exceptions, ns between Scotland and 
England. 


inEr,AXD. 

Tlie case of Ireland is rather more complicated, but with the nationt 
kindness of the House 1 am sure there will be no difficulty in explaining 
what we propose to do. The present borough fmnehise in Ireland is 
twofold. In the first place there is the £4 mting fmnehise, hut that 
fmnehise is not subject to the limitation of the JElO clear yearly value 
fmncliise, ns_ in England — viz., tliat it must consiut cillier of buildings, 
or of buildings and land. It is a fmnehise wliich may exist with 
respect lo land alone. Scsidcs that £4 mting fmnehise, tliere is the 
lodger franchise. Willi regard lo the borougli franchise in Ireland, for 
the future, wo propose to leave the lodger fmuchisc ns it is now. With 
regal’d to the £4 rating franchise I think it will convey the clearest 
idea if I say that we propose to abolish it ; and there udll be a 
franchise, according to our jilan, dependent upon value, and it will 1x5 
a franchise of £10 clear yearly value, retaining all tlie other couditions 
of the £4 rating franchise, and identical with the £10 clear yearly suluo 
franchise in England and Scotland, except that each of the three countries 
lias ite own separate method of ascertaining what the dear yearly' value 
is, "with wliich we don’t propose to interfere. Wc leave the lodger 
franchise ns it is, and wc import into Irisli boroughs the service fmncliiso 
and the household franchise, ■which is the great thing "we have in view, 
precisely’ ns in England. 

With respect to the Irish counties, Uie matter is simple. We there 
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have to deal TOth a frandiiso analogous to the ;£12 rating francluM in 
England. We simply reduce the coimty franchise in Ireland to one of 
£10 clear yearly value, -without altering its conditions in other respects. 
This is in itself a small clxange. Ha-^dng done that, we introduce the 
great change in Ireland which we propose in England and in Scotland, 
and we establish in Irish counties, as in Scotland and England, in the 
l^t place the lodger hnnchisc, in the second place the ser\’ice franchise, 
and in the tliird place, and far above all, the household Ihinchisc. The 
House, I think, will see, therefore, in the first place, how far we have 
gone to-wards the identification of borough and county francliise, and, 
in the second place, that we have gone the whole length that it was 

S ossihle to go in the identification ot the franchise in tlie tliree king- 
oms, and it is a vital and essential iiart of our measure that they should 
be treated upon a footing of perfect political equality. 

I have done now with the occupation francliises ; and the raason why 
I liave separated them from the property francliises is this — that occu- 
pation iwl inevitably be under tiio new system the ground and main 
foundation of our electoral system. Now, the property franchises will 
and must be few in number. Tlie legitimate property franchises may 
be, perliaps, somewhat fewer than now, but tlicy must be fewer in 
number in comparison -with the occupation franchises. It is not possible 
to estimate •U’ith precision what proportion of our francliises hereafter 
•will be occupation francliises ; but I certainly for myself could not 
place the proportion of occupying franchises to property franchises, 
under the operation of this measure, at a lower rate than five as compared 
to one. 


pkopeutt franchise. 

Now I come to the question of property franchise in English counties. 
Scotland and Irelana are also equally affected, so I shall not make 
separate statements with regard to them. As I have said, the property 
franchises in our English counties are freehold, copyhold, and le.^schold. 
We propose that Uiey shall in principle remain ; and Uie first question 
that arises is. Shall tliey, or shall they not, be made subject to the con- 
dition of residence 1 We are of opinion, sir, that upon the whole it is 
not necessary that they should be subjected to the condition of residence. 
There is a sort of show about the old English electoral law, as if its 
original principle made i-esidencc a condition of the property franchise, 
which was then the exclusive coimty franchise. But we do not find 
that that idea bears scrutiny. The two matters of fact to wliich alone 
I need refer are first of all the dictum of Lord Coke, delivered in 1 020, 
which governed the action of the House of Commons and governed the 
practice thereafter. I won’t enter into a detail of tlie case ; but Lonl 
Coke’s declaration — and the House of Commons acted upon it — ^was 
that residence was not enforced as a condition of the property franchise, 
according to the usage established in this country. And so it continued, 
and matters continued to bo regulated upon that footing for a great 
length of time until we arrive at the reign of Geoigo III. and the 
Ministry of Lord North. In the time of that Ministry, but not by the 
action of that Ministry, and not under the influence of that Ministry, 
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btit ‘ apparently by tbo spontaneous action of the House of Commons 
itself, a Bill n^as introduced, irhicb finally and formally dissociated 
residence from the exercise of the finnchise in respect of property. That 
is the slate of things "we find established, and which, so far as residence 
is concerned, we propose to leave. We in no way alter the law of 
i-csidence, but we do feel that it is quite necessaiy to make provision 
against abuses. Those abuses are undoubtedly connected in a great 
degree with non-residence. I think that if we compare the number 
of non-resident voters in counties genertdly with the total county 
constituencies, we shall find that they are about one-eleventh part 
But I am familiar with the case of a county where the non-resident 
voters arc oiie-fourth part of the constituency. I need not e.'cplain to 
the House what kind of voters they are, or by what process they have 
appeared upon the roll of county electors, nor will 1 go into further 
detail to justify at this moment the propositions which we diall be 
amply able to justify, should they bo questioned. At present my 
object is to lay clearly before the House our proposal, ratlier than to 
support and defend it in detail. 

PAGUOI VOXE3. 

We propose, then, sir, two enactments. In the fust place, we propose 
to disqualify, with due exceptions, those incorporeal hereditaments 
which are, or readily may be, employed for the creation of fictitious 
votes. Those incorporeal hereditaments may bo classed ' tmder two 
principal categories ; in the first of these categories are rent charges ; 
and in the second, are feus, head rents, and the lUce, where there is no 
reversion to the person wiio takes Iho benefit of the feu or. head rent. 
Well, sir, we thi^ that it is manifest that there is one just exception, 
and that is tlie exception of the tithe' rent-chm'ge of a parish held 
in single ownership. If we do not retain the condition of single owmer- 
sliip, tithe-rent charge, made, as it is, on every fidd, woiild evidently 
become favourable to the creation of fictitious votes, not in Scotland, 
where they ore not so happy as to possess it, but in England. But the 
tithe-rent charge is usually hold for the parish ; and the tithe-rent 
charge, not only because it m n very ancient property — perhaps the most 
ancient interest in land which exists in the country — ^but also because it 
is a rateable one — indeed, it has the quality of iwteability more than any 
other desmiption of property— we distinctly except, and hold that it 
should continue to qualify as now. That is one provision against incor- 
poreal hereditammits of the description I have named. There aro otlier 
incorporeal hereditaments, rather numerous, 1 believe, in kind, hut less 
significant .and important, to which I need not refer. Then the other 
provution wre propose to make is a provision against the snh-division of 
hereditaments. That is the other grand instrument by w’hich tln'a greiit 
operation, I might almost call it one of tlie staple manufactures of the 
countiy— the manufacture of votes— is conducted by the most skilled of 
all the capita^ts who apply themselves to that'porticular work, I have 
in my possesion a_ photograph of a hereditament, a certain structure not 
very imposmg in itself, occupied hy a single person and conferring one 
occupation frenohise, hut held by forty-five owmers — every one of whom 
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stands on the register in virtne of his forty-fifth part of tliis huilcling, 
•which qualifies only a single occupation voter. But it is right and 
necessarj' that rre should distinguish between subdiAusion for Parliamen- 
tarj' puiposes and subdivision ■\niich arises in the natural course of family 
transactmns or of business ; and I may therefore say at once that w e 
except from our disqualifying provision as to subdinsion, cases where 
the ^are of subdinded property is obtained by descent, b}* succession, 
by marriage, by marriage settlement, or by will. There is another case, 
an important case, which ought to be taken in view, and wliich will be 
proviclcd for, but in another manner. There may be a case of a joint 
ownership for the puipo«es of trade or business, and it may be said that 
the persons having such joint o-wnership, and using it for trade or bnsi- 
nc.'ss, ought not to be disqualified ; nor "cnll they be disqualified, because 
as joint occupiers they ■vs'ill be registered in respect of their trade or 
business. But we strike, and I hope strike elfectually, at the fictitious 
vote, and by the fictitious vote I mean tu'o descriptions of franchise — 
one where there is no real proprietary interest at all, but a naked domi- 
nion divested of every incident of dominion, and dependent merely on 
a life, and not ahvays dependent on the life of the person himself who 
holds it, hut dependent on some other's life. That is the worst, and 
what I may c,all the lowest, desciiption of fictitious vote. But we also 
strike at fictitious votes where they have been secured through the 
machinery I have just been referring to,either of incorporeal hereditaments 
or of submvision, and where there is no natural as.sociation uith place ; 
because we hold that when Parliament rives the franchise to a certain 
countv or a certain town, its meaning is that that franchise is to be exer- 
cised hy the people who belong to it, and not by a set of strangers who 
come in. by surreptitious means, o’verpowcring the genuine constitutional 
majority by a foreign importation, or, to employ words that have lately 
been used, by an invasion from •without. 

DISFRAXeniSE XO OXE. 

Sir, I think the House •\vill no-w see lliat the Bill I am proposing to 
introduce is substantially, though not technically, confined to one main 
view, one great provision — to give unity and completcnc.'^s to the house- 
hold and occupation frauchises thronghout the ‘United Kingdom. The 
principle upon which it proceeils is, that the head of every' household, 
under the conditions of tlie law, shall vote, and we seek to go as far as 
we can to get the heads of households and enfranchise them. Tlie 
lodger and service franchises we look upon simply ns branches, I may 
call them enlargements, of the household franchise. It is, in jioint of 
fact, if it is to be described by a single phrase, a Housdiold Franchise 
Bill for the United Kingdom ; and the popular idea has not been far 
•uTong which has seized upon the concepUou of it as a measure wliicli is 
to extend to the counties what is now enjoyed by the towns, although in 
making that extension we endeavour to accompany it -witli some further 
piorisions for giving greater completeness in practical application to the 
. idea of household franchise. Now, let me say shortly, we leave the 
“ancient-right” franchises alone. Let me say tliat we clisfmnchise per- 
sonally no one. "Vnierever there is a provision in tho’ BQl which ■would 
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operate against the creation ol* franchises hereafter, identical in principle 
with some that now exist, we do not interfere Math the right already 
legally acquired, however illegitimate it may seem to ho. We leave the 
pi-operty vote alone, and connnc ourselves to the endeavour to stop the 
extension of fictitious votes. 

NEVER A COMPLETE BILL. 

Well, sir, these are the malteia which the Bill contains ; hut all will 
feel that it is impossible for me on this occasion to pass by what the Bill 
does not contain, I am prepared for the complaint that this is not a 
complete Bil^ and for the question, “ Why doirt you introduce a com- 
plete BiU ? ” On that I have some things to say whicli appear to me to 
be of very considerable force, but at any rate I will state them ; and the 
first thing I will stjite is, that there never has been a complete Bill pre- 
sented to Parliament on this subject of Parliamentary Reform. Never 
one. I make that assertion in the broadest way. Tliere never has been 
a complete Bill presented to Parliament. Pailiament has never at- 
tempted a complete BiU ; and, moreover, I will go a little fiuthcr, and 
sjiy tliut Governments and Parliaments would have committed a grievous 
eiTor in judgment — I might almost say they would have been out of 
their senses — if they had attempted a complete BiU. There are different 
points in which a BiU may be complete. Was the BiU of 1831, or the 
BUI of 1832, a complete Bill ? Why, sur, they touched England alone.' 
And what was England alone at that time ? ^ Not greatly more than 
one-half tlie Unitea Kingdom. At that time, in 1831, the population of 
England was under fourteen millions ; the population of Scotland mid 
Iremnd ivas over ten miUious ; and Ireland and Scotland were left to 
the mercy of Parliament, and were not touched by the principle of 
what is justly caUed the Great Reform BilL Tliere was no such thing 
as a complete BiU on that occasion, and there never has been a complete 
BiU. 

Sir, there are three essential divisions of this great subject, and if we 
intend to deal with the subject as practical men, if we are endeavouring 
to pass a measure, and not to overlay and smother it, we must recognise 
the limitation which is imposed, not upon our wiU and choice, but upon 
our power, by the nature of the case and by the conditions under wliich ' 
Parliamenta^ government is now carried on. The first of these three 
great divisions is to define the right of the individual — that is, to fix the 
franchise. To fix the franchise is of itself an enormous task; it is a 
question which may bo led ou^ if you should think fit, into a score or 
scores of ramifications. But it is clearly one of principle — it is, to fix' 
the right of the individual who shaU be entitled to vote. The. second 
branch of the question is to provide machinei-y for the exci-cise of 
that right, and that is the subject of registration. It has never been 
found, as fiu' as I am aware, practicable to unite tliis vital subject 
of good registration inth the subject of the francliise. The thiid 
is, to gatlier the peraons whom Parliament judges to be capable of 
exercismg the franchise with benefit to themselves and to the coun- 
try into local communities ; and that is the business of distribution 
ol seats. 
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AIM OXIiT AT THE ATTAINABLE. 

jSTotv, sir, wliat do we attempt 7 lam going, perhaps, to make a con- 
fession as to what 3 'ou may think the nakedness of the land — of tlie 
stintj' character of tlie measnre ; hut looking at these three divisions we 
deni onlj' with one, and we deal with that one, not upon exhaustive 
principles, hut with a viewtogreatpracticnl ends, lea'ving much upon which 
the cntic and the speculator may, if they think fit, exercise their in- 
genuity in the wnj* of remark or of complaint. And why is it u'e shonld 
not present a complete Bill 7 The faculty of authorship is getting verj" 
weak, I am afraid, in mj-self, although many of my colleagues are not 
only in the \ngour of life,' hut sufficiently fertile of mind and hrain, and 
I have no douht that with our joint aulhorahip we could have produced 
a perfectly complete Bill. Wliy did we not do so 7 Because if we had 
done so we knew as well os if the thing had happened that the Bill 
must remain a BiU, and would never become an Act. I sny this is not 
a perfect Bill with rc^rd to the franchise. What are the questions we 
leave out 7 We do not aim at ideal perfection, and I hope gentlemen 
irill not force us upon that line j it would he the “Bond to lluin.” I 
have heard that tliere have hecn artists and authors who never could 
satisfy themselves as to the perfection of their picture, or of their diction, 
as the case may he, and in consequence the picture and the diction have 
been wasted. I remember a most venerable archbishop — Archbishop 
Howlcy— who, with respect lie it spoken, was the worst speaker in the 
House of Lords. And why 7 Because he was a man of inferior intellect i 
He was a man of remarkable intellect, remarkable education, remark- 
able refinement^ but unfortimately he bad a taste so fastidious that he 
never could satisfy himself that his tenns were perfect and his phrases 
entirely beyond criticism, and in consequence of his fastidiousness 
between the one and the other catastrophe befel him. No, sir ; ideal 
pei’fection is not the tnie basis of English legislation. We look at the 
attainable ; we look at the practicable ; and wo have too much of 
Euglish sense to be drawn away by Ihor-e sanguine delineations of what 
mi^t possiblj' be attained in Utopia, from a path which promises to 
enable us to elfect great good for the pcople-of England. This is not 
an e.\haustive list, but to aim at an ideal franchise might draw in the 
question of proportional representation ; the question of women’s 
suffrage ; the question riith regard to which my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Bright) has invented a wicked phrase, as ho has invented a good 
many. I call a phrase a wicked phrase when it commits murder, and 
my right hon. friend has had the fortune repeatedly to kill a proposal 
by a phrase. There was once a ^up of proposals made in a Reform 
BiU which he at once dubbed “ fancy franchises,” and by that phrase 
he killed them alL There is also the question of voting papers ; the 
question of the franchises of the Universities, of the freeman’s franchise^, 
of the liver}' franchise and the burgage franchise ; and there is again 
the principle of whellier one man should have more than one vote. 
There is, in fact, no end to the proposals that might be raised even on 
the stage of the first of those three great divisions, ivithout touching the 
other two. Our principle has been to inquire what was practicmile ; 
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•what were the conditions imder which we had to move and' to act in 
the iwesont state of Parliament, and of parliamentaiy business. TVe 
liave heard in former years, and possibly we may hear this j'car, some- 
thing about the consequences of deck-loading a ship. IVe are deter- 
mined, as far as depends upon ns, not .to deck-load our Franchise Bill. 
We consider that we have Killed the hold with a good and a suflicient 
cargo, but the deck-loading of it would be a prclirmnary to its founder- 
ing ; and were wo rrith flint impression — ^nay, not merely impression, 
but inth that comdotion aud knowledge — to cnemuber our Bill with 
unnecessary weight, wo should be traitors to the cause which we profess 
to have taken in hand, and we therefore will have nothing to do with 
giidng encouragement to such a policj*. As to registration, all I will 
say is this, that our Bill is framed rvith the intention of ju-eparing a 
state of tilings in wMch the whole occupation fmnchisc, which, I 
believe, will be about fn'C-sixths of the franchise, shall be a self-acting 
francliise, and the labour, au'siety, and expense connected with proof of 
title, wliich is, after all, according to our view, the affaii* of the public 
and the State rather than of the indiiddual, udll, I Imst, bo got rid of. 
But, at the same time, our Bill i.s not a complete Bill in that vital 
respect, and rve look to flic introduction of another Bill for flie purpose, 
witli whicli we shall be prepared immediately when the House has 
supplied us with the baois on which it wishes us to piocecd. 

BEDISTMBUIION. 

I now come to the thiid of these gi-eat problems, and I think the 
House will not be surpiiaed when 1 say that, if we find ourselves quite 
incompetcut, consistently Avitli the aims wo have in view and with 
public interests, to deal with the franchise in an e.xhaustivo manner, 
they 1X111 not be surprised ivhon I say that, a foHiori, in our opinion it 
would bo absurd for rw to attempt to deal in the same measure with 
what is termed redistribution. This is a question of great importance, 
and I make no apology for detaining the House upon it. The argument 
lor redistribution was on fonner occasions never treated by us ns a con- 
temptible ni^ument, even when we thought it was far ■wiser to separate 
the two subjects — I mean in 1SC6. There was a strong argument then 
in favour ol uniting redistribution with legislation on the franchise^ and 
it was this : that we had even then sought to keep alivo broad and ■vital 
distinctions between the coimty and tlie town constituencies ; and as 
long ns these broad and vital distinctions subsisted, there wo^d have 
been vet}' great inconvcuieuce in a serious separation between legislation 
on ■flic Jrancliise and legislation on redisnibulion. For of comsc by 
legislation on redistribution two tliiugs hapiien — crural districts that 
have hithei'to been mral districts in Jaw become towns in law, and 
districts that have hithei'to been towns in law, if there be any disfi’an- 
chisement of however small a constituency, become rural districts in 
law. AVell, in either case imdcr the law that prevailed before 1866, -and 
under the law which has prevailed since then, there would have 'been' 
a very laige change in the franchise, and, in certain cases, there would 
have been great disfranchisement inflicted had redistribution been left 
to be dealt w ith separately from legislation on the fi-anchise, and nt that 
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time our conteulion was that thfe best way was to legislate on the 
franchise, and to follow tliat legislation at tlio eoi'liest possible moment 
with legislation on redistribution. However, that oi^ument was not 
then successfuL But I admit at that time there was a j^reat deal to be 
said in favour of those who opposed separation. AYhat is to be said in 
favour of it now? The franchise is not going to be absolutelj’- identical, 
but it will be within a shade of it. Don’t let us conceal that from our- 
selves, All over the countrj'' the occupiers, taken ns a whole, will be, if 
I am light, live-sixths of the whole constituencies. What harm will 
happen to them supposing you legislate on the franchise now ? Snji- 
posing through any accident, ivliich I do not expect, this Parliament is 
prevented from legislating on redisliibntion, what would be the worst 
that could liappenl Districts now rural might, in another Parliament, 
become towns. What would be the diifcrence ? Tliey would exercise 
the same occupying francliise in a town instead of exorcising it in a 
county, and their right to vote in the county in respect of a property 
frandiise from within the toun lhe 3 ' would retain as tlicy have it under 
the present laM\ So again, whei-e Parliament found it necessary in any 
smaller towns to deprive them of the prmlege of returning bv their sole 
power representatives to Parliament, those persons would still cariy the 
saftie occupying franchise which thej- have heretofore had into the county. 
So that in tact that argument has practically vanished. 

Now let me look at the arguments in favour of sepamtiug legislation 
on the franchise and legislation on redistribution. I have said our 
measure is incomplete, and that there has never been a complete measure. 
But our measure is complete in one vital inspect, iu which no measure 
heretofore presented to Parliament has been complete. It is absolutely 
complete as to its area. In our opinion there was an imperative neces- 
sity for making it complete as to its area. I for one shoiud be no party 
to the responsibility of bringing in on this occasion three separate Bills. 
All the three countiies have a case for enfranchisement arising out of 
the insufficiency of the present constituencies as compared udth what 
they might be ; but of tlie three the strongest is that of Ireland. I 
could bear no part in the responsibility of passing, perhaps, a Befonn 
Bill for England and, perhaps, a Beform Bill for Scotland, and then 
leaving a Beform Bill lor Irdand to take its clmncc. I do not wish to 
rest on my omi impression of what would happen. But I have noticed 
the tone of Conservative organs, and the language of those Conservative 
organs is in effect that there may he something to bo said for extending 
the franchise in England and iu Scotland, but to extend it in Ireland is 
madness. That is a Conservative organ. That is an indication of 
what would probahlj' happen, I do not say in this House, but else- 
where. Under these circumstances the necessity of a complete measure 
in point of area is, I would say, absolute, and nothing will mducc us to 
part ■with the principle. Next, I would ask the House to consider what 
it is that we ought leally to attempt. What has been the effect of 
uniting redistribution with franchise legislation since 1832 \ It has 
been that the ledistribntion lias been of a trivial cbaracter, baldly pur- 
chasing a postponement of the question, end in reality and in rcgaid to 
its broader pnnciples has simply given the r|uestion the go-ly. Some 
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people may be innocent enougli to tliink that our ojiponcnts are to be 
wnaliated by uniting redistribution -with fmncbise legislation. We bad 
Bome oxpciienco of that matter in 1806, and we found that, confident 
and san^iine and perhap.s a little fei'ocious ns our opponents were before 
wc introduced our Redistribution Bill, when we introduced it their 
appetites were whetted, became keener than ever, and still mote lively 
wjw the rush made on every occasion nt the unfortunate Bill, until it, 
and still better the Government which proposed it, were brought to 
their e.xtinction. In 1807 the number of scats liberated was thirty-eight, 
and they were liberated bv a peculiar process and by leaving a largo 
number of small towns with one member. Wc have to face the question 
whetlier places with 3,000, 4,000, or 6,000 inhabitants are to continue to 
possess tlic sole power of returning a representative to Rarliament. The 
uniting of the two descriptions of legislation has lesultcd formerly in the 
inefficient handling of redistribution. If redistribution is to be touched 
at all, it must be touched more broadly. 

BTiat udll be the etfect of introducing a plan of redistribution ? It is 
quite emdont we ought to have some regard to what has happened before. 
There was one cflectivo plan known to Parliament — ^the plan of 1831- 
1832. Wliat was the effect of that plan ? The effect was two-fold — ^in 
the first place it multiplied six-fold the labour of the Reform Bill, In 
Committee on the Reform Bill there were thrqe nights occxipied upon 
the franchise legislation ; twenty-four nights were occupied on redistri- 
bution ; and the effect of associating redistribution with legislation on 
the franchise would be to produce at present a result not very different. 
More than that, the franchise legiriation has opponents who find it 
difficult to show their colours, — ^Redistribution is their favourite study ; 
but it is impossible not to observe this fact — ^tliat of the three political 
crises produced in connection -with reform Icgiriation, every one has been 
produced by redistribution, and not one by the franchise. A vote on 
the redistribution of power brought about the defeat of the first Reform 
Bill, and it brought about a dissolution of Parliament. A vote on the 
redistribution of power brou^t about the crisis of the year 1832, which 
was the most senous crisis known to the country since the Revolution 
of 1688. It was all brought about by the vote of the House of Lords — 
not upon the franchise, oh no — ^it was more convenient to deal ■with the 
question of redistribution. The crisis of 1866 involved no consequences 
more serions than the displacement of one Government and the intro- 
duction of another Government, Avhich in the following year introduced 
a Bill establishing the principle of household snfl'rage. I only refer to 
it because it comes under the definition of a crisis. To take the two 
Bills together would he to place on ourselves n multitude of provisions 
and a complexity of legislation such ns we know would make it imprac- 
ticahlo for us under the present condition of Parliamentary business to 
have the smallest hope of pissing into law. There is one reason which 
is not unimportant— a practical reason, and tiiat is that it is quite im- 
possible, until we have the new francliise legislation, to form any just , ' 
idea of the limits of the new redistribution. That, however, I need not 
dwell upon, hut there is another reason which goes to tiie root of the 
matter, and it is Uiis— the union of Irnqchise legislation irith redistriba- 
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tiou makes a confusion of things that ought to ho kept sedulously apart. 
I Tvill tell you why. The question of the franemso is a large and 
national one, and ought to bo determined upon Imperial considerations. 
I take it there is no doubt about that. Is redistribution a question that 
is only determined upon Imperial and national considerations? Of 
course the question of rcdistiiWtion raises up local feeling, and what 
may be described u-itlioirt oifcncc as a selfish feeling. The effect of that 
is this, that, where the two measures are mixed together, those who 
think their local interests are touched by the measures, oppose tlie exten- 
sion of the franchise for fear of the redistribution which is ta follow. 
The consequence is Uiat thev decide the great Imperial question of the 
franchise on grounds which are sectional and local, if not selfish. 
It appears to mo that that is a political objection of a very 
grave description indeed. These reasons seem to me to be more than 
sufficient to justify and to compel us to decline the responsibility for 
any measure winch should combine redistiibution with extension of the 
franchise. 

Now what do I admit? I admit that legislation on redistribution 
ought to follow legislation on the franchise at an early date, aye — at 
the earliest date — and the earliest date will be next Session ; and it is 
for that reason we have brought forward the Franchise Bill of 1884 in 
order that within the natural life of the present Parliament there may 
be plenty of time to deal ivith the question. Of course 1 mean if we 
have the permission of hon. members opposite. Perhaps you may say, 
“ Tell us your plan." Well, sir, we do not intend to ivalk into any 
trap. And in my opinion there can bo no greater mistake than for a 
Government, which is not going to legislate immediately on redistribu- 
tion, and cannot legislate upon it during the Session, to give its view on 
the subject. 

“ A LITTIiE SKEECn.” 

The only substitute I can offer is a very humble one. I have not the 
least objection to moke a little sketdi of my own view's upon redistriW- 
tion, and although I cannot commit my colleagues absolutely to them, 
yet I certainly would say this, that I would not submit them if I be- 
lieved them to be vitally in conflict with any of the opinions they enter- 
tain. I need not detain the House long with them, but I will just run 
through the main features. In the first place I think when a measure 
of redistribution comes, as it may come, I hope, next 3 'ear, in order that 
it mty have that sort of relative finality to w'hich we ought always to 
look forward, especially when o:^nic changes axe in question, it must 
be a largo measure of redistribution. I do not know whe^er it need be 
so large as the measure of 1831, which, of course, effected a w'holesale 
slaughter of nominally e.xisting boroughs and constituencies in this 
country ; but at any rate it must be nearer the measure of 1831 than the 
one of 1867 in order to attain its object. At the same time I am not 
personally at nU favourable to Avkat is called tlie system of electoral dis- 
tricts, or to the adoption of any pure population scale. I cannot pretend 
to have the fear and horror Avhich some people have -with regard to the 
consequences of electoral districts. My objection is a very simple and 
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■prattical one. In the first place electoral districts ivonld involve a great 
deal of •anucccssary displacement and disturbance of traditions, ^Yhicll, I 
think, yon ought to resiiect. But ray second objection is— and I regard 
it as a veiy important one — ^that I don’t believe that public opinion at 
all requires it, and I doubt whether it would miiTant it. Next i should 
say that in a sound measure of redistribution the distuiolion between 
touTi and countm^, knoivn to electoral law ns borough and shire,- ought 
to be maintained. Altliough our franchise 'is nearly identical, that is 
not the question. The question is whether there is not in pursuits and 
associationB, and in social civenmetances, a difference between town and 
coimtty, between borough and shire, which it is expedient, becoming, 
and useful to maintain. Now, sir, I do not think wo ought to have any 
absolute population scale. I would respect within moderate limits the 
individuolity of constituencies, and I would not attempt to place towns 
which have had rcpi-esentntion for many generations precisely and 
mathematically upon the footing of towns that have not. 

IRISH BEPRESEXTATION TJUTOUCHBD. - . 

There is another principle to which I would call attention. I am 
certainly disposed to admit that very large and closely-concentrated 
populations need not have, and perhaps ought not to have, quite so 
uigh a proportional share in the represenlalion of the countiy as rural 
and dispersed populations, because the actual political power in these 
concontintcd masses is diarper, quicker, and more vehement. That con- 
sideration, of course, would apply most of all to the Metropolis. Another 
piopo«ition I would lay domr is this — I would not reduce the propor- 
tional share of rcpicsentation accorded by the present law to Ireland. 
In the case of Ireland, as in the cose of some othei* pal'ts of the coimlr}', 
in my opinion some regard ought to he had to relative nearness and dis- 
tance. Take Scotland, for exanqile : the nearest pari of it is 350 miles 
otF, and some parts of it arc between GOO and 700 miles off. It is im- 
possible to say lluit numerical representation meets tlie case, though I 
grant it is pretty well made up for by the shrewdness of the men whom 
Scotland sends ; hut it is her lirtne and good fortune which cause her 
to make so excellent a choice. Undouhtmlv, however, the representa- 
-* tion is exercised under great difficulties, and it is fair that those parts of 
the country which like ycotlaud and Ireland are separated by-great dis- 
tancc-s not omitting the element of sea, should be more liberally dealt 
with in proportion to the representatives they ought to send. ‘VVell, sir, 
that.i8 pretty nearly all I have to say, excepting one other preposuion 
which 1 am disposed to la)'- down n-ith considerable hesitation, and not 
as giving a final o])itiioii. Speaking miglily, what will hnppen'will he 
this. Smaller Iwroughs, so many of which are in the South of ISnglnrid, 
mubt ineld seats for Ijoiidon and other great towns, for the counties, 
and, thirdly, for Scotland <md the North ol England, which have peihaps 
the Ittigest and most salient of all these claims, TIic prospect of that 
operation ceitainly suggests a proposition, if under the altered ciremn- 
fitanws of Biwliament ami its increasing hu«ines8 ’Parliament were dis- 
posed to entertain it, hut ndiich it has not yet favourably entertained, 
and rthink ought not to entertain unless for grave cause, for a limited ' 
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addition to tlie number of its mombei'S. I ask no assent of Uie House 
to that proposition. All I say is, I do not exclude it from tlie view of 
the whole circumstances of the case ; and it may be foimd materially to 
ease the operation,', which is one, taken altogether, of no slight magnitude 
and difficulty. Finally, when rctlistribution has come forward, then will 
-be the proper lime for considering all tlio propositions with regm-d to 
nrinority representation and with regaixl to modes of voting. These veiy 
important subjects null Imvo to bo fully considered, but I myself see no 
cause to diango the opinion I have always entertained ndth regard to 
them. I admit they have claims which ought to receive the full and 
impartial consideration of Parliament. 

Before sitting down I wish to moke two appeals. One is an appeal 
to gentlemen wmom I am afraid I cannot class ns friends, and more p^- 
ticularly to the right hou, gentleman (Sir J. Hay) who has given notice 
of the Ih'st amendment. He laiows my sentiments oii that subject. It 
is impossible to entertain the question of redistribution at all without 
iucluding in a measure a liberal enlargement of the number of members 
accoiiled to Scotland. If wo are called upon to set aside this Bill to make 
that assertion, which is totally tinnecessarj^, we may equally well be colled 
upon to make any other assertion. IVe then come to the amendment of 
the bon. member for Kuai'esborough (Mi‘. T. Collins) ; it is one of those 
motions which might bo multiplied by tho score, and of wliich it is too 
obvious tho object is to say we wiU not entertain your Bill, we will not 
consider it. Then comes tlm motion of tho hon. member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt). That is a disliuot refusal. Ho proposes to the House dis- 
tinctly to refuse to entertain the subject recommended by the initiative 
of the Government and the Orovvn. The House has never taken such a 
course. Tho House has upon very rare occasions indeed entertained 
motions analogous to that of the right hou. gentleman, that is to say, 
touching the subject matter even of measures recommended in the 
Queen’s Speech ; but that has been extremely rare, and I submit to tho 
House that it is ratlier hard that after more than a hundred persons 
have been allowed upon their oum auUiority and recommendation to 
bring Bills into the House of Commons nuthout resistance, that the 
Speech from the Throne on the responsibility of the Government, re- 
commending in the most jirominent manner the subject of Parliamen- 
tary reform to the consideration of Parliament, is to bo met for the first 
time in our history by an absolute refusal to entertain the subject at all, 
and by setting up other reasons wliich, in tho opinion of tho hon. 
member, are reasons why the recommendations from the Throne shoidd 
bo contemptuously trodden doivn. That is my appeal to the opponents 
of the measure. 


APPE-Vl TO HEPORlIEnS, 

But I have tho strongest appeal to make to its friends. I entreat 
them not to endanger the Bill by additions. Tliis Bill is in no danger 
from direct opposition. It has some danger to encounter from indfrect 
opposition ; but of these dangers from indirect opposition, I for one am 
not afraid, unless Biey bo aggravated ly the admtion of dangers which 
it may have to cncoimter from friendship. For I do not hesSate to say 
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that it is just as possible for friends to destroy the measnre by additions 
which it will not bear, as it is for enemies. If I may pi-esume to tender 
advice, it is this : Ask yourselves whether the measure is worth having. 
What does it do, and what does it do in comparison unth what has been 
done before ? In 1832 there was passed what was considered a Magna 
Charta of British liberties ; but that Magna Charta of British liberties 
added, according to the previous estimate of Lord John Bussell, half a 
million, while according to the results considerably less than half a 
million were added, to the entire constituency of the three coimtries. 
After 1832 we come to 1866. At that time the total constituency of the 
United Kingdom reached 1,364,000. By the Bills which wei-e passed 
between 1867 and 1869 that number was raised to 2,448,000. And now, 
sir, under the action of the present law the constituency has reached in 
round numbers what I would call 3,000,000. I will not enter into 
det^s ; but what is the increase we are going to make ? There is a 
basis of computation, but it is a basis whicli aifords, I admit, ground for 
conjecture and opinion. That basis of computation is the present ratio 
in towns, between inhabited houses and the number of town electors. 
Of course we have availed ourselves of that basis for the purpose of com- 
putation. I have gone into the matter os carefully as I can, and the 
DMt results I can attain are these. The Bill, if it passes ns presented, 
will add to the English constituency over 1,300,000 persons. It will 
add to the Scotch constituency, Scotland being at present rather better 
provided for in this respect than either of the other countries, over 

200.000, and to the Irish constituency over 400.000, or in tlie main to 
the present aggregate constituency of tlie United Kingdom, taken at 

3.000. 0(W, it T^l add 2,000,000 more, nearly twice as much as was 
added since 1867, and more than four times as much as was added in 
1832. Surely, I say, that is worth doing, that is worth not endangering. 
Surely that is worth some sacrifice. 

This is a mcasiire ivith results such ns I have ventured to sketch them 
that ought to bring home to the mind of every man fovourable’ to tbe 
extension of popular liberty, the solemn que.stion what course ho is to 
jpmsMo in to it. I tbe House will look at it as the Liberal 

party in 1831 looked at the Beform Bill of that date, and determined 
that they would waive criticism of minute details, that they would 
waive particular preferences and predilections, and woiUd look at the 
broad scope and general effect of the measure. Do that upon this occa- 
mon. It is a Bill worth having, and if it is worth haring, again I say 
it is a Bill worth your not endangering. Let us enter into no byeways 
which would lead us off the path marked out straight before us : let us 
not wander on the hill-tops of speculation ; let us not wander into the 
morasses and fogs of doubt. We are firm in the faith that enfranchise- 
ment is a good, that the people may be trusted — ^that the voters under 
the Constitution are the strength of the Constitution. What we want in 
order to cany this Bill, considering os I fully believe that the very huge 
m^ority of this coimtiy are favourable to its principle — ^what we want 
in order to car^ it is union and union only. What wiB endanger it is 
disunion and disumon only. ' Let us hold firmly together and success 
win crown our effort. Yoii will, as much as any former Parliament that 
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1ms conferred great legislative benefits on tJic nation, Lave your reword, 
and 

“ Kead your history in a nation’s oj’cs,” 

for you will Lave deserved it by the benefits you will Lave confen-ed. 
You •ndll Lave made this strong nation stronger still, stronger by its 
closer union without ; stronger against its foes, if and when it has any 
foes >vithont ; stronger witliin by nnion between class and class, and by 
nrrapng all classes and nil portions of the community in one solid, com- 
pactwl mass round tlic ancient throne wliich it has loved so well, and 
round a Constitution now to bo more than ever powerful, and more 
than ever free, 


THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 

{IX THE MOUSE OF COMMONS, APEIL 27, 1885.) 

I WILL, sir, endeavour to c.xplain ns clearly as I can the nature and 
grounds of the vote, wliich we now submit, tiusting to the indulgence 
of the Committee, because I am conscious — I have, I am sorry to say, 
for months past been conscious— ^of an habitual hoarseness which may 
make the function of listening very disagreeable and irksome. 

I trust that the Committee, at least in some degree, now imdcrstand 
tliat, if there is anything imusunl in the nature and character of this 
vote, it ai'ises, not out of a caprice of ours, still less out of an unmanly 
intention of avoiding controversial debate adverse to oursdves, but out 
of the nature of the case. We have before us a case, sir, for which in 
a material point there is no precedent knoivn to me. Wo propose a 
vote of credit amounting to eleven imllions of money ; six miUions and 
a-half being likely to be spent in what we term “ special preparations,” 
and bein<j secured from being spent for any oilier purposes : four and 
a half millions being likely to bo spent in and in connection with t^e 
Soudan, but being in a degree that X cannot at present define capable of 
being spent for another purpose — that is to say, the same purpose as our 
special preparations, juid I ask leave of the Committee to repeat my 
words, tiiat, adlicring to the policy we have announced to the House of 
holding the Soudan forces available for service elsewhere, I believe that 
we have had absolutely no option except either to ask the House to vote 
money which may be ■wanted in the Sondan, with the power to use it for 
the purpose of the special preparations, or else to vote twice over a veiy 
large and uncertain sum of money, to which course, I bdieve, strong and 
just and even insurmountable onjeotlon might bo taken. Moreover I 
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•will point owt tliat, until it is shown that there is some other course open 
•to us, the ohjeotiou \vith regaid to the special natm-c of this vote enlij’cly 
falls to the ground and is •u'orthless. 

Sir, the peculiarity iu the case to which I refer is, of course, this ; 
I know of no instance, either in or heyond my ovm recollection, since 
the financial S3'’6tem of tliis House was well developed (and, indeed, it 
hanlly had come to ho thoroughly developed when I Jirat liccanie a 
niemher of this Uonse), in which it has heen the duty of the Governineut 
to propose to the House at one and the saine lime two very large sums 
of money for militniy imrposes, one of which, (he secoml, mny inn into 
the first, although the first is not to run into the second. Wo ask it 
upon this groimd : It is 08<cntiully hound uj) Avilh the polity of 
holding the large forca now in the Soudan availahle for traui'fer and for 
service elsewlicre. That is the justification of the course which I n^rce 
until my hon. friend, the niemhcr for Camhridge (Mr. W. Fowler), 
should be taken upon no ground except that of strong necessity, and 
of making the best choice wc can between rival inconveniences. I 
certainly, for one, would never have dreamed of taking it on any 
otlier ground, and I helicve that I am speaking for niy colleagues when 
I so speak. 

It IS tliought by some that we talcc this course hecansc it evades a 
vote of ccusurc upon us on account of our policy in the Soudan. It 
appe.ara to bo assumed that it would linvc heen competent to members 
ot the Committee to say, first of all, that they would give us the money 
for special preparations, and, secondh', give us the money for the Soudan 
vote, hut that iu giving the monej- lor the Soudan vote they would 
comuino with it a vole of censui'e upon the Government. Sir, I believe 
that it wouhl not have been competent, cither iu point of foim or 
in point of substance, for the Connnittee to have taken that couise. I 
do not think that it is upon record that an attempt has ever heen made 
to take such a course. Tliis the Committee may do with perfect 
consi^tenc3' — thej* may give the inbney for the Soudan, founding that 
vole on the necessity wliich has been crealetl, and Ibcy may reserve to 
themselves the discretion of ccusuring llio Govemmcnt> notwitlislanding 
that thej' have voted the money. Siu-el}' that doctrine is sound, 
because, otherwise, why vole thc'monc}' for the special preparations 
until you ate oatisfied that in every thing which touches them we descive 
your approval ? I do not suppose that you are quite prepared to affirm,' 
os one gentleman lias declared to-nigllt, that wc and not Bussia arc 
responsible for the difficulty in which wo stand. Another hon. gentleman 
chee^ so that there are two pereons, at my rate, who- will nc in the 
predicament of either rcfusuig money for special preparations or else of 
being content to resen'o to themselves for some future occasion the power 
wliioli they undoubtedly possess, and mny very legitimately exercise, of 
censuring us for the 'WTong principles upon which we have proceeded,'or 
for the want of judgment mth which wfc have endeavomud to apply the 
ri^t principles. 

There appears to be a mistaken idea pervading the minds of yomg 
members of tliis House, and, indeed, of some old ones, that the granting 
of a vote of credit ■which it is not intended to refuse is an usual occaaon 
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for bringing the Government to trial upon matters to ■which the vote 
relates. 

Lord E. OhdbchiIiL. — ^Your party did it in 1878. 

THE VOTE OP 1878. 

Mr. GtADSTOUTB. — am veiy much obEged to the noble lord. My 
memory goes back to 1878^ and it goes back somewhat further. I do 
not bring forward a proposition of fliin kind without being prepared to 
examine and to stand by it. As the noble lord chaUenges me to begin 
•with that extraordinaij' precedent, I may say that we had in 1878 a vote 
of credit preposed to this House wllich is ■without paraUel in our history 
We fought that vote of credit upon principle. We objected to the most 
dangerous precedent then established. We objected, to the purpose 
which it liad in ■view'. I ivill on this occasion save hon. members the 
treuble of doing wiiat they are lond of doing — of paying me the comjili- 
mcnt of quoting me — and I will quote mjjrsSf. Someone said to-night, 

I wish the light hon. gentleman ivouhl read the speech he made in 
1878.” It '»va3 a most unkind wisli. He could not have doomed me to 
a task more irksome and unacceptable ; but, anticipating -what was 
likely to happen, I was beforehand w’ith the hon, member, and I do not 
think there is one wal'd which in the same circiunstances I should not bo 
leady to repeat. I hope the noble lord will, when any fonner speeches 
of his are referred to, be alw’ays in a position to quote them ■with as much 
security. On that occasion I ventured to say : — 

“ So fnr as I know, theio is no cnso where a Confcionco of tho Towel's of Europe 
has been enlled together, whoro those Towers, us a prcliminnrj' to its assembling 
liurc increased, or taken powere to increase, tlioir naval and military establish- 
ments.” 


I believe no novelty more astounding in form and in substance is to be 
found than the astonishmg proposal that, when the Poivers of Europe 
were about peacefully to meet lor purposes of the highest deliberation, 
to be conducted by pacific means, in tlie common interest, and vutb the 
liighest authority in the civilised world, tliat peaceful meeting was to he 
disturbed by the clash of arras, and that one of the Govci'nments which 
are to take iiart in the proceedings of that assembly is to spend sis 
millions in nulitary preparations for the sake, forsooth, of strengthening 
its hands. 

Mr. AsHMEAD-BAUTtETT.— Wliat ahoul Alexandria ? 

Mr, GiiADstose,— Interruptions of Hint kind are totally irrelevant, 
and are hardly compatible with tlio decencies of this House. If it he 
true that on this occasionj with respect to tlio money we ask for the 
Soudan, there is a disposition lo refuse it upon principle — if the case is 
really analogous to that of 1878, when our desire was not to grant one 
fartlnng of those ^6,000,000 for what wo deemed to ho nulawfid and 
evil purposes — ^if that parallel prevail, by nil means let opposition he 
made to w'hat we now propose in whatever way you may like to make it. 
But I imdcrstand, on the contrary, that you ai'o prepared to vote the . 
money, and it is upon 'that supposition that I aigue. It appears to he 
said tiiat we asked for informatioii. What information had we given ns ? 
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I hold all the information given, and it was this, ns I summed it up nt 
the time : — 

“Ilinro Lcard a grcnt deal said about the vole of £0,000,000 being intended to 
strengthen the hands of the Government, to protect British interests, and to put us 
on a footing with other Powers.” 

I should like to Icnow, after receiving information such as that, in what 
point were we one jot the •wiser ? We knew nothing of what was to ho 
done. We knew nothing of the Salisburj’-Scliouvnlofr agreement. We 
knew nothing of secret covenants with other Powci-s although the Powers - 
of Eui^e were to he nssemhled in Council. We know nothing of 
Anglo-Thtrkish treaties ; we knew nothing of the occupation and 
administration of Cj'pi'us in particular, to be taken in deiiance of the 
Ti-eaty of Paris ond tlie law of Europe. jVll these thing? were concc.nlcd. 
These were the matters on which we ought to have had infoimation, 
and if wo had had it I am not sure that even the lost Parliament would 
really have voted the ilC, 000,000. But, Mr, undoubtedly, if tlmt is the 
sort of infomation that you want we cjin give it : we want the hands of 
llie Government strengthened, m’o want British interests protected, we 
Avnnt British honour guartlcd. All thc.?c generalities, which were all 
that we extracted from you upon a former occasion, we are ready to 
return ; but wo have not the audacity to pretend that, in paying you 
off with such coin ns tlmt, -we think we ore rcall}' giving you political 
information. 


ruKcnnKSTR. 

Sir, the fact is that, so far as I am nwai’c, it has not been the practice 
of this House to choose votes of credit ns occasions for general discussion 
of the matter to which they refer. I will ajipejil in support of Avhnt I 
Imve said to the evidence of facts. There are certain occasions which I 
will not quote, because if we were in the middle of a great war like the 
Crimean War, and after providing so many millions for the Envy and 
BO many for the Army, my right hon. friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) were to demand a vote of credit over and above, there then 
could bo no_ occasion for discussion, for the polic}" of the war must be a 
thing notorious to, and accepted by, the House and the country. Votes 
of credit of that kind may be given without discus'iion. I will take 
another case when it was not so. It Avns a vote of credit proposed when 
I wim Cliancellor of the Exchequer. Indeed, it was a douole vote of 
credit proposed in 18C0 for the purposes of the China War. IVe began 
on the IGtli of March by proposing a vote of .£850,000. The hour was 
late, and the necessity was great. There was no statement, and no 
debata Tliero was merely a protest made that the vote was only 
allowed to piiss on account of the great urgcnc)’ of lime in connection 
with our financial needs. On the 10th the vole was reported in the 
regular mode, and debate arose. But the debate which did arise was 
entirely upon military detail and nothing else ; and, although undoubt- 
edly that vote was upon a very serious subject of policy— a subject 
■wlucli required discussion, and which obtained discussion — ^it was not 
discussed on the occasion of the vote. In the month of July we had to 
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a )ose, unfortunately, a vor}* niucli lai^er vole for purposes connected 
i the same expedition. In that month what hnp])encd was this : 
We liad sent to China in the interval certain ofl'ers ol pence. TJle^e 
olfei-s had failed. Militaiy opemtions became necessary, and we had lo 
ask for no less than £3,35G,000 on the 12th of July. Again tliere Avas 
no statement of ralicy in connection with it. There was, again, a 
military debate. Late in the evening, Sir John Pakington — not Mr. 
Disraeli, who demanded no discussion upon it — said he nmuld like, at 
the end of the speech, a fuller explanation ns to the definite objects of , 
the war ; and Loi-d EusseU, in the space of a very few minutes, said he ' 
thought that the right hon. gentleman, belonging to tlie former Govern- 
ment, Avas ns much responsible for the Avar ns the Government then in 
oflice, and that the terms of peace then oflered Avere ^uite reasonable. 
So that there aatis no discussion on either of those occasions — ^pinctically 
no discussion and no atraignment of the QoA’emmont. 

But, sir, it may be said, and said truly, that tlie war was going on. 
Therefore, I will tpiote a case which AA'ill amply make good Avhat I haA’c 
said, and when no aatit was going on. This Avas the case of the A'ote of 
credit Avhich it Avas my duty to propose when I Avas Prime Minister in 
1870. It Avas a vote of ;62, 000,000 of money. On the Ist of August 
Mr. Disraeli raised a debate on the critical state of affairs on the conti- 
nent of Europe. It aa-os in the course of that debate that I stated the 
intention of the GoA'emment to ask for a A’oto of credit Avithout defining 
the pvuposes of the A'ote farther than this — not very much unlike the 
information avo got in 1878. I said : — 

“Wo arc neutrals in the Avnr. Wo nro on tcims of unoquiro(»l friendship 
with both the parties, and our object is to mamtain a dignified and friendly 
position." 

That, sir, aatis the statement made b 3 ' me on the part of the Government 
on the 1st of August On the 2nd of August, no Avar existing, AA'e being' 
in no waj*- a paiiy to any quarrel, being in no difficulty and no danger — 
though AA’e had an object in Anew, of Avliich the House aa’os aware, like 
the public, in a general VA'aj' — Ave naked the House, AA’ithout a word of 
statement, for the ^>2,000, 000, and without a AA’ord of objection it was 

S ’ven. On the 8th ot August Earl GranAdllc produced a Treatj’ in the 
ouse of Lords, and I produced a Trentj' in the House of Commons 
which Ave had concluded Avith a vioAV to the neutrality of Belgium. 
Some discussion tlicn took place. Mr. Disraeli, in particular, said that 
he thought the proceeding was a good and a manly proposal. Tlioro was 
a general concurrence in the House, and such short debate os took place 
AA’as not of a contentions character. But what I am contending is that 
that debate occurred a AA'cek aftei- the vote of credit. The vote of credit 
had nothing to do with it, and the circumstances in which the VQte of 
credit Avas proposed Avero again deemed to be circumstances which made 
it Arise not to choose that moment for a general discussion on the meiits 
of the question. 

Well now, sir, AA’liat is the present case ? I am not at all surprised 
that gentlemen in this House should say that the QoA’emmcnt are cen- 
surable in their determination to ask no monej’ in the present A’ote for 
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the prosecution of olfen'fivo operations in Egypt. I think that is a 
question of a dignity and older perfectly Avarruntin;' the conduct of any- 
one Avlto ina 3 ’ tliink itl to call the nttcntinn of the House to it at a 
proper time; and if any A’oIc of renstire is to he moved on the Oovem- 
ment for such a purpose from the propr fiourco, and Avjth pnipnr aiitho- 
ril 3 ‘, it u'ilJ have fiom in eveiy projier attention and accommodation. 
Wc^liallgivc every opportunity' for its hein;' discussed, Avltatevcr its 
issue is to he. But what we Avh-h to do now js simply to make nndor- 
fctood the piijposes of this vole, and to give the opportunity Avhich it has 
been the custom of the Uuuso to use, though 1 do not Avish to tic it 
doAvn to that custom, for discussing the milit.'iry prorisions Avhich it is 
the ohject of tho A'oto to make. The first tiling ux* n«k is a A-ote of four 
and a-half milHous for the Soudan, ns King likely to he .sjjcnt in the 
Soudan, hnl Avitli tho plain declnnitloii, which is tile Imsis on our jiarl 
of the Avliole of thece procewlinga, that as far ns ux* are concerned, and 
quite ajiart fiom any ujdcr opinions that any of u- may onteriain 
againsl the proceedings in llio Soiuiun, avc arc* all dcHrmincd, m far ns 
Avc am concenied, that the Soudan tlull not, hyauA thing Jtpreaftcr to lie 
done, offer an imi>i*dimeut to the full di*chaigc of tlie duties of the 
Empire, Avilh tlie Avhole imrjwse and the Avholi- power of the Empire, in 
Avliatcver qunricr of tho world they may Impjien to lie. Ixir this 
reason, avowedly and uiulisguii-cdly, we ask you to give ua this mojiev 
hcrnu*<o (lie troops are Jiow in the Sawdnii. \V(« cannot ray how mucli 
of it may lie spent there, hecausc it Is jiu—ilde that none of it may in* 
ppent there, cAeept in connection Avith icrtnin rpocitied ohieels iheie or 
for hringing the men home. We iwk you ilislinctly to gitv it to ns with 
an unfetteied di'icrotioa to npjdv it elsewheu* foi* higher pim>o-ic.s and 
for higher duties, if )ieccs-.ny. 1 Ijopc llmt i- inltlHgilde, and 1 hope 
tijat will iiol Lu ini\u(l up'>\illi any ijuc-.lu»u of teclinicni fidelitv to 
rules for A'oting money which on cverA* ortlinnrv occasion wo .me inost 
desirciiis ^lrictIy and rigorondy to jnnirtt*ain. 

With legaiil to tlie Sondnit pnttion of thi.s A'otc, c-vplaining it as I 
liaA'e now c.Aphihted it, tlie state of the case is this : I hnAi* nothing of a 
fluKtimtial character to add (o Aviwt 1 staled on the f»t)tli of Apiil,Avhen, 
on the part of (he Govcinmeiit, and in Avonls agreed upon A\uh and bv 
jny cojJengncs, J «iid filial wc had found it ncee-iary to review the whofe 
situation of the I'.jnpiiA*, and that we eon'.idcivd the time to he one at 
AvJnch ]t was nccessaiT to hold ife entire resources well in liatid for use 
and for application Avherever they might he Avnnted. If tho Committee 
do not agree Avith that jiropositioii, Jet them reject the ptoiiosnl avc 
noAV make. If tlie^ Committee do agree in tlic projiosai, luev may 
canA'Oss, they may eriticise, they may censure, they iimA* e.vnel nnS eject 
the present Government, if they like, and most Avolcome they will be; 
but they cannot Avitlihold ftoni us the inonej' which u c aslt. I urish 
broadly to drew this distinction betAveen thg Planting of the nioneA' on 
a A'olc of credit Avhich avc ask, and the reseivntion of flie nmidesl lilierlj' 
on tJio part of the Hoiibc id discuss the merits of the question, and to • 
visit upon tho heads of responsible and gidltA' Ministers a vote of 
censure, or Avbatevcr penalty they may deserve. * 

At the same time, Avhilo that la really the substance of the proposition 
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that I make on the part of the Govcxamont ns the basis of tins plan, 
the Committee may naturally rcminS me that it is not the first dednra- 
tioii made this yew on tlic subject of the Soudan. On the 1 9th of 
Tebruarj', when the House met, I made a declaration on behalf of my 
colleagues not less formal, not less binding, than that to wliioh I have 
now referred. I therefore go back to Uie 19th of Pebniaij' and the dis- 
cussion of that evening, and to the decisions which at that time I 
announced to the Houscashavingbeentakenby the Cabinet, and having 
received the sanction of Her SInjesty. Anion on the 4th of Febniaiy 
we heard of the betrayal of Khartoum, the Cabinet was of course sum- 
moned, and it was gathered together next day. The desire of the 
Cabinet at that time rvns to endeavour to prevent tlio spreading of the 
disturbance, to do every thing that could be done on behalf of Gener-al 
Goi-don, if he were alive— and at that time rve had no means of judging 
whether he n'as alive or not, or even whether he was continuing resist- 
ance or not — and if possible, of course, to m fonrard at once to the 
accomplishment of the purpose of Lord AV^msele/s expedition. That , 
was our starting point. As I stated on the 19th of February, Lord 
AA’'olseley pointed out to us that we must move forward from that start- 
ing point. There were, ho told us, two plans of -military operations, 
one based on the idea of taking Khartoum, and the other Ixised upon 
the abandonment of that object. AYe thought, sir, that we were not 
justified, under the drcumstaiices of the hour, in tlie abandonment of 
that idea ; and we therefore adopted tlie plan pointed out by Lord 
AYolsclcy, which w'as meant to reserve to us a full discretion upon the 
facts us they then stood before us to go fomard to Khartoum at a later 
period, presuming it to bo inipracticabje to eflect its capture immediately, 
and presuming, of course, that Parliament should be found disposed to 
sanction such a plan, and tliat tvo ourselves, on further consideration, 
sliould find reason still to adliere to it. On that ground we founded the 
statement that I made on the 19tli of Fehniaiy, and retained to ourselves 
in full the power to march to Kliartoum. 

THE JtAHDr. 

I referred at that time to various cireiunstaiices, and I tliink Uiat, 
upon an impartial vieiv, or upon any intelligent view, it must 
bo admitted that many of those circiunstances Lave since that period 
nndeigono serious* change. In the Jh’st place, the heroic General 
Gordon, we know, has scaled his puipose wth his blood. Of that we 
had no knowledge whatever at the time when we came to the decisions 
of, I think, the 6tli of February. A7e saw at that time, os the w’orld 
saw, an indefinite but possibly a veiy great danger in tiie effect that 
might ho produced both upon Egypt and with regard to the defence of 
Egypt, and likewise in other q^uarters of tlie East, by a simple policy of 
retirement in the face of a triumphant pretender to tlie dignity of a 
prophet. The Mnhdi was ‘then triumphant, and his position was a very 
grave fact in the case before us. That position is greatly altered. In 
the flush of his triumph he attempted to move down the river, hut not 
ra any days were required to show to' him the vanity of that <meriition. 
H e retired to Khartoum, He has rptired from Khartoum. He is at- 
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laclcwl in liis own sonl. Left to lliPinsiilvoa nntl not iniiiiwliateV 
inciiaccd by u**, n rhtil or rivnl'i Imvo hlnitwl iij), and tlic Mnliili is not 
the formidiiblo cli.iracter that Im wi- in tlic Jir^t week of Febninr)*. As 
to tlic {lefenco of ISgvjit, sir, we in no way relax tlie oblignlions under 
wliicJi we hold onnsclves to stand. In lay nnnoiiuccincnt Inst Monday 
on Hio part of iny coHeagnes we ckclnred tliat we Jicld to that duty, as 
we had lield to it before. A.s ictpccts the general <*frect niion the JJnst 
of the betrayal of Khartoum, wlml wc had tlien to cfoitempiatc was that 
if we had onlcrcd a retirement of onr foives— a iftiremont aecom|'aniwl 
with general inaction in the East— a\c should have had to compute the 
probable or possible effect, not in Egypt only, but beyontl J''g\-pt-- 
throughout the East and in the Indian Empire — of that TOtirement. 
That was the alternative hefore us then. 1 could nlmo«t wish it wei-e 
the alternative hofore us now ; hut it is not sf> ; and the policy that is 
ncrcfsjiry in the e.visling cii'cumstanccs, which I shall say nothing fo 
exaggeriitc or to worsen — the policy that is beforj* ns now iC fif necessity 
a polic}' of preparatory action in the Kn^f, whicli puts nlioliy out of 
A’iew any nppn'heiisions that either n timorous or a i»riidciit man might 
have eiiteriaiiied in the first week of hVhrunry in connoftion with jkw- 
siblo moinl effects of the hetrayal of Khartoum, and the ajijvireiit triumj>h 
of the IMaltdi. 

There weie other smaller, or rather, narrower con‘>idoTafion«, although 
verj* far imlced fiom being nniniporlant. I nicnliom'd to the Iloum at 
that time that there were several topics vhieh we wen> unwilling siini- 
niarily to hrnsh n«ido ; though we did not hind ourselves to ilo anything 
hejond ndiat might Imj found jvasonahle and pracfioahle in regwil to 
them. One of Ihtm, tliough I did not give it u very pMininent place, 
was whether the posses'ion of Khartoum would enaule us to impose a 
serious check ujion the pi-o-cciit ion of flic Slave trade. I mn}' say that 
an exiimiuntion doe^ not at all tend to pIioav that the po“seS'irin of 
Khartoum would have any vital or any very ajipreciahle innuence. on 
that evil traffic. A von* iraijorfanl eoiisidenition, both at that moment 
and throughout the A^h'olo of last year, was thh — to wliom did General 
Gordon hold him«clf hound in lionour nl Khartoum i Giuieral Goidon 
was under the belief, and that helicf wo de.rivctl from liis Iclegnmis, 
sporadic as they iinfoWunnlely wen* from the necosdiy of the ra«c*, that 
a laigc portion of the population of Klmrtoum were' deeply bound up 
with iiim in inlcrc.st and freling, and that their fate was dejieudent 
upon his. But the evidence positive and negative hofore iis~what we 
have hcnid and what wc have not licaixl, comicctod with the befrajal of 
Khartoum — doe.- not, so far as it goes, siipjiorl that Indiof of General 
Gowlon. "Whal is ([uitc plain i.s this, tliat with liis heroic clmnictcr and 
his extiaordinai^' gifts he e.\cn'ised a power of fascination upon a few of 
the natives and soldiers who were in pert-onnl contact with liiin, and 
there is nmcli renbon to siipjmse that lie mistook that for n general 
attachment of the soldiers, and even for Eomctliing more. IVc have no 
reason to snpiiosc that any considcwhle body ever uttaclicd themselves 
to him, and we have no ivason to snjiposc tliat the geneinl population 
of Khartoum — though I have no doubt .some of the immediate nilhcrcnts 
sulVered in their lives or foitimcs— .sulfcrcd by what Ims taken jdacc, 
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There was, further, a consideration with respect to tlie estahlishmcnt of 
a government at Khartoum ; but there again we are not entitled to assert 
ot our own knowledge or conviction that the government of Khartoum 
is ^it this moment worse than it was four or five years ^o. As reganls 
the.'Egj’ptian garrisons, ono or two of the smaller garrisons have qiute 
lecmtly been itdieved, and the principal garrisons hold their groimd. 
We are not able to say what is their exact condition, what are the 
motives of their present conduct. IVe are not able to say that it is not 
in their power, if they cease to represent Egj'jrtian supremacy in the 
Soudau, to leave the coxmtiy. Tliat is a question on which we can rive 
no poative opinion. "We never have admitted that we were hound to 
use the forces and sacrifice the blood and the treasure of England in the 
heart of the Soudan for the relief of those garrisons whom we did not 
send there, and with whoso despatch we had no concern whatever. 
Though we should have been very glad, had it been in our power, to 
assist them in removal, it would hax’e been a piece of guilt and folly 
were w'e to make that a capital object of our policy, and to expend 
British life and treasure in i-elieving them. This is only a reference to 
changes or modifications of ciicumstances, but I shall say no more on 
the Soudan. I go back upon my main proposition. 

AN ISIPEBIAIi rOLICV, 

That proposition is that it is a paramount duty incumbent upon us to 
hold our forces in the Soudan axTiilablc for sendee wherever the call 
of duty and honour may summon them in the sendee of the British 
Empire. I have heard wdth great satisfaction the assurances of hon. 
gentlemen opposite that they are di^osed to fonvai-d in every way tte 
grant of funds to us, to bo used, ns we best think, for the maintenance 
of wdiat I have upon former occasions dcscidbed as a “Nationtd and 
Imperial policy.” Ceitainly, an adequate sense of our obligations to 
our Indian Empire has never yet been claimed by any paify in this 
countij' as its exclusive inlieritance. In my opinion, he w’ould be 
guilty of a moral ofience and gross political forty who should endeavour 
to claim, on behalf of his oxvn party, any superiority in that respect 
over those to whom he is habitually opposed. It is an Impei’ial policy 
in whicli we are engaged. 

With respect to this vote, I have, indeed, heard comments upon the 
smallness ol the vote. But it is the laigest vote of credit that has been 
asked, os far as I know, wdthin the last seventy years, unless it were in 
the time of the Crimean war. What I wdsh to observe is this, "that the 
vote is a little laiger than it looks, because while it is stated at six and 
a-half millions, in the fiist jdace, it is cotemporaneous •with a large 
inci-ease of chaige in the annual estimates for the army and navy, dealt 
■with by the House in the course of its r^;ular duty. In the second 
place, possibly, and more or less probably, it contemplates receiving a 
considerable addition from the other branch of this vote of four and a- 
half millions which rve have put down as likely to be spent in the 
Soudan ; and thirdly, and more important than either- of these tw-o 
items, rvhich I do not hold to be tririal, it must be borne in mind that 
this case is primarily an Indian case of military preparations. Those 
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■who -iTOnt to know what is the* total mnonnt of etfoi I now /joini' fonvan:, 
and the total nniomil of the chni7{e likely to he entaUed hy the pri‘>-i-nt 
prenarattoris njion the siihjecta of Her Majesty, nowhl Kyuijo to kn->w, 
winch we cvvlahdy do not jet kn<iw~wlint nill he the cod of the 
\ngQroua and offectlvc iiiea«inc'< which, nc hojjo ami hi‘lieve,nre king 
taken in India, to cnahle the fJovi-innient <if that countiy ui incci its 
bhnrc of the pn>«cnt ohlig.ition'*.^ 

A demand for infonnatioii is nlwnya a plaiiMhIc deinnnd, often n 
icasonahlc demand, nevec a demand to be treated with anything hnt 
Tcs)»cct. Let m consider what U (he pje*cnt jwsition and nhnt is the 
inode of condnet on the ]«vrl of tlie fiownunent adajdcd to that posi- 
tioii. It is not n case of war. Theie it no war hefon! ii', adiially, or J 
limy oven say, I'Oilmiis, |iro.vitnn(eIy— although 1 am f-low U> deal with 
epithets tlint arc, of coun-c, liable to loniu latitndc of interjnelation. J 
am not callcil njion to define, and 1 chnnld find much diftictdty in 
defining, inasmuch ns it does not dejnind U]H)n anv choice of mine or 
iny colieagucs, the degree of dauget tlint may he Ijcfore n«. We labour, 
wc have jabexired, and (■hall cuntinne to lalmnr, for an honourable settle* 
ment by pacific im-aiis. One tiling I will vinturi* to pay with reganl to 
that sad eontingency oC an outbreak of war, or a nijiture of relations 
hetween two giont J’owers like llHP'ia and Kngland — i>ne thing 1 will 
pay svith great strength of conviction, and gn-al eame'tnips in iny 
endeavour to imprc.ss it upon ttie Comjnittce, and it i-> this : we will 
strive to conduct oui«elves to the end of this di|domatio controversj* in 
such away as that, if, unhappily, it i< to end in vlnhucc or mptiire, 
wc may at least he aide to clmllenge the verdict of eivilived nianldnii, 
upon a ivvicw of the com-spondenre, upon a itwiew of the demands 
iiiiide and rofu'-als given, to ‘•ay whether wo have, or whdiier we have 
not, done all tluit men could do by every jiiA and lioiionrahle ctfort to 
prevent the plunging of two such counl’ric?, with all the millions that 
own tlicir sway, into blomlslied and Miife. of which it might l-e ilininilt 
to foresee the close. 


A OMSK or VlinrAUATlON. 

In my oidnion, the iiucition liefoio the Cummitlce at this inumcnt— 
not the final ipioptinn — but the ipication at this moment is a simple, I 
might say even a narrow ipie.-tion, Ihotigh in iti olf a great and import 
taut tpicslion. IVliat we present to yon is n case for prepnmtioii. Is 
fhei-c, or is there not, a c.isc for prep.ir.ilion ? Look at the fiicls bcfoio 
yon. Tiy them hy that test and hv no other, 3)o not let ns nige our 
own foTCgono conclusions about tlie iniscondnct of Unssia or anyone 
else ; do not let us enter into the judicial pai'l of the case — only into 
tJmt part of it whicli is pnidciitlnl. Upon that nsjiect of the c.x«e, and 
upon that alone, asking for no credit as to tlie future and no acipiiltal 
ns to the past, wc say it is a case for preparation. All thc'facts that arc 
within your knowledge am enough to ninko it your bounden duty io to 

n are. ThereforOj sir, if I am asked for more information, iny answer 
is— it is impossible for us to give you full infomation. Wc could 
not, at this moment, open tip the correspondence that has been going 
on, Wc could not Iny before you the unsiftctl iiifonuation, still less Ihp 
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rumoats^ that have reached ns. TTo conld not enable yon, by any 
po^bility, to judge of a qiiestion that has not yet reached a state of 
inoturity for judgment. The ewdence is not complete. • The develop- 
ment is simply going forward. Do not let us too sangninely count on 
a favoiinible issue. At the same time do not let us despair that reason 
and justice may, on both sides, prevail Over narrower and more un- 
worthy feeling. ^ We cannot give all the information wo posses-s. If 
we did give it, it would not place you in a position for conclusive 
judgment. Were wo to give part, we should infallibly mislead you ; 
and, therefore, 'we stand simply upon what is patent and notorious, 
and say that, on those patent and notorious foots with which the whole 
world is acquainted as well as we are, there is a case, and abundant 
case, for preparation. 

Now, su’, in order to show that I do not speak wholly without book 
slmll I, in a very few moments .before 1 sit down, sketch nidely and 
slightly an outline of those patent and notorious foots ? The starting- 
pomt of our movement in this case is our obligation of honour to the 
Ameei' of Afghanistan. He stands between us and any other considera- 
tion of pohoy or of danger. Our obligations to him arc not absolute. 
We are not obliged — God forbid that wc should ever be obliged — ^to 
defend lum, or to defend anybody else, were ho misled into a course of 
tyranny against the just resentment of his subjects. We are not Ixmnd, 
contrary to our just duty, to sustain him, even in a course of folly. We 
aiu bound by no s.uch obligation ; but we have a contingent obligation 
to mve him our aid and support; and I lliiuk everyone who hears mo 
will say that that obligation should be fulfilled in no stinted manner, if 
it really be a Ihiiig obligation, contingent only upon this one condition, 
lliat hfo conduct is such os we can honestly approve. Tliat is the present 
condition of atfoirs in connection with the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

I have stated distinctly to the House that there have been full- 
communications between him and the Yiceroy, and that the language 
which he holds, and the principles which he announces, are those 
which absolutely entitle him to coll upon us in coucci-t and in council 
■with him^ acting for him and, 'as for ns we can, flcting^irith him, to 
protect him intlic possession of Ills just rights. Well, sir, in this view 
a plan was fiuraed lor the delimitation of tlic frontier between IvimseK 
and what was until yesterday Turkoman tenitory, but lins now become 
by a mpid process Hussion territory. I am not about to enter into any 
invidioiu comment. We have made, under tbe foi’co of circiunstanccs, 
very rapid progress om-sclves in various quarteis of the world, and the idea 
wliich, beyond all, I desire to cony along with me in every step of this 
painful and anxious process, is a determination to make every (ulowancc 
and every concession to those with whom we are dealing that we should 
(^im, and tliat we should expect for ourselves. Therefore, I only say 
territory has rapidly become Hussion, and Russia, as the head of 
tins Turkoman country, is now in immediate contact with ATghanistan.’ 
A plan ■nns fram^ for the delimitation of the frontier. That plan has, 
unhappily, been intercepted in the sense that it has not yet taken effect 
in action. The question of the delays in the progress of that plan is a 
question that may have to ho carefully examined hereafter. I am not 
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nljout to examine these delays now. J am not ahout to make them in 
any way a matter of cliawe, but I must jKiint out the injnrions effect 
that they have had in practice ; for tliey led to advances— to mililaiy- 
ndvance.s upon dekited ground that were obviously, and on the face 
of them, and in a liigli degree dangerous— dangerous to peace, dan- 
gerous to goodwill, dangerous to the Inture settlement of the question. 

A BOTinMir COX’EJfANT. 

Aware of those dangers, we set ourselves to work to bring about an 
ngreomont with the government of Jlucala, by which we liopcd they 
might in a groat degree be neutralised. Tlial agreement was concluded 
on tlie 16th of Alnrch, although it has passctl by the date of the 17lh of 
llarch, inasmuch as, I think, that was the day on which it was tele- 
graphed by Sir Ronald Thomson to Sir Peter Lnmsdcn. The Com- 
mittee will iKsrlinps recollect the substance of that agreement and my 
announcement of it in tliis House. It made a deep impression on my 
mind. The ngreemont consisted of a covenant and of a resenatiun. 
Tlie covenant was that the Russian Ireops should not ndvonce nor attack 
provided the Afghan troops did not advance nor attack. That was the 
covenant. There followed the reservation, and the reservation was 
** unless in the case of some cxlraordinatj’ accident, such ns a distnrhanco 
in Penj-deh." I well recollect the fueling wliich the reading of that 
rescn'atiou created in the House. The same feeling had been created 
in onr own minds before wo nnnonneed it in the House. It was obvious 
Uiat wo wore just ns much entitled to insert rescn'alions on our side. 
I only now refer to this matter in order to exhibit, ns well ns I can 
irilliout injustice, flic spirit in which wc have endeavoured to proceed — 
a spirit of itbcml construction and interpi elation wherever we thouglit 
ive could ajiplyit without wicrificc of honour or duty. I think it irill 
bo admitted tlint exception miglit liavc been taken to lliat reservation 
ns covering God knons how many and Avhnt contingencie‘i,lmd wc liccn 
disposed to examine it in a spirit of cavilling or of critichm. But 
we determined to give credit for its having been conceived — ^yes, wc 
thought it our duty and we acted upon that duty— to take it as 
conceived in lionour and good faith. Wc so construed it, and I do 
not repent having so construed it. I do not say tliat the construction 
is shown to have been UTong, hut, come whnt may,- 1 shall not re])cnt 
having put that construction upon it. However, it -was so taken, ami 
I am liound to say that, although 1 think the House was somewhat 
startled by the reservation, it w-as geneially, and J believe irisely, 
accepted by the House ns a binding covenant. Sir, it was a very 
solemn covenant It w'as a covenant involving groat issues. There 
were thousands of men on the one side and on the other— on the one 
side standing for whnt they Ihonght their country, on the other side 
standing for whnt they thought likewise their patriotic duty, standing 
in the ince of one another without a delinitc cause to coutciia for, but 

E laced ill a position of dangerous contiguity, and witli the peril of 
loody collision. This engagement came in to stand between the living 
and the daad, to stand between the danger and the people who were 
exposed to it, and we hoped mid ive believed that it w'ould be recog- 
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niled ns one of the most sacred covenants evei’ made between two great 
nations -with the strictest fidelity, and that if, nnlmppily, a deviation 
occTpred tliere would be a generous rivalry between the two Powere to 
search it out to the bottom and to exhibit to the world how that 
deviation had come about, and who was the person, or who were the 
persons on whom lay the responsibility. this, sir, remains in 
suspense. 

“we cannot close the book.” 

"Wliat has happened 1 A bloody engagement on the 30th of March fol- 
lowed thecovennntof the IGth. I ^oU overstate nothing. At least I sliall 
not purposely overstate anytliing. J hope I shall not inadvertently over- 
state anythin". All I shall say is this — ^that that woeful engagement on 
the 30th of March distinctly showed that one party or both had, either 
through ill-will or through unfortunate mishap, failed to fulfil the con- 
ditions of the engagement. 'We considered it to be, and we still consider 
it to be, the duty of both coimtries and, above all, I ■will say for tiro 
honour of both countries, to examine how and by whose fault this 
calamity came about. I ■wUl have no foregone conclusion. I will 
not anticipate that we are in the right. Although I feel perfect 
confidence in the honour and intelligence of oui' oilicei's, I will not now 
assume that they may not liave been misled. I null prepare myself 
for the issue j and I •will abide by it, as far as I can, in a spirit of 
impartinlity. But what I say is tliis — that those who have caused such 
an engagement to fail ought to become knorm to their own govem- 
incnt, and to the other contracting government. I 'wiU not say that 
we are even now in possession of all the facts of the case. But we are 
in possession of many ; and U'e ore in possession of facts which create 
in our minds impressions unfavourable to the conduct of some of those 
who form the otlier party in these negotiations. However, I udll not 
■wilfidly deriale from the strictest principles of jrrstice in anticipating 
anything as to the ultimate issrre of that fair inq^iriry which we are 
desirous of proseerrting, and endeavouring toroosecute. The cause of tliat 
deplorable collision may be rrncertain. "mrat is certain is that the 
attack was a Bus.sian attack. Whose was the provocation is a matter of 
the utmost coirsequence. We only know that the attack was a Errssian 
attack. Wo know that the Afghans suficred in life, in spirit, and in 
repute. We know that a blow was struck at the crernt and the 
authority of a Sovereign— our ally — orrr protected ally — who had conr- 
nritted no oifenec. All I say is, we coiurot in that state of things 
close this book and say : “We rriU look irrto it no more.” We inrrst do 
our best to have right done irr the matter. 

Under these circumstances, I again say, there is a case for prepara- 
tion, and I hope that the House will agree -with nre, after what I have 
said about the necessity rve are rmder of holding Soudanese funds 
a'vnilable for service elsewhere. I trarst that they will not press upon 
us a demand for time which can have no other effect than that -of 
propagating here and elsewhere a belief that there is some indecision in 
the mind of Parliament ; whereas I believe that irith one heart and 
one soul, and one purpose only, wliile rcsenung absolute liberty to judge 
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the conduct of the Government, and to visit themw-itli its conseq^uences, 
they -vrill go forward to meet the demands of justice and the calls of 
honour, and will, Buhjeot only to justice "and to honour, labour for llie 
purposes of peace. ' . 


ADDRESS 


GEXTtEMEN, 


TO THE ELECTORS OF 
MIDLOTHIAN. 


I.— nsTKODOcTiox : unnsosAL ixtestion’s. 

A change, even inoi-o extensive, and, us I Isilievc, not less safe, than 
the changes made at former epochs, lias now been accomplished in onr 
rc])re8ontative sysleni. It conscciiienlly falls to you to e-xpress your 

a ment on the conduct and the woidc of the expiring Parliarawit 
it bccinnes my duty, notwithstanding seriouB considerations which 
would load to an oi)posito decision, to buhinil myself to this jnilgjnoit, 
by ahJefng a loiiewal of the h-ust which you so generously confoVret? upon ' 
me lu lt?80. I venture to add that I look with clieeifulnets to the 
result of the appeal. 

The mention, however, of that year reiniuds me of the iIight,of time. 
It is obviously not possible for me to repeat, in a new Parliament, any- 
tliing like the Inhoum of the older one. lint I am too closely asso- 
ciated with the puhlie proceeding's of the last six sessions to withdraw 
myself from the acquittal or condemnation uhich is about to be pro- 
nounced. 

And the cirenmslnnccs of tlio case will, jierlmps, excuse inc, if I find it 
necessary now to detain you greater longlli Ibnn is usual in an address 
eolioiting re-election. 


II. — PAULI .VaiEKT OF 1880. ITS LTOIBLATIVi: WORK. 

In referring to the legislative history of the Parliament of 1880, 1 do 
not adopt the language of apology, Kven apart from tlic great subject 
wiiicji lias occupied the two last of its six sessions, it wiircertainly bear 
a tavourahle comparison with former periods, and in particular with the 
Parliament Avliich preceded it 

That was a Parliament composed of “ farniei’s’ friends,’’ hut it effected . 
no legislation for the farmci> in his time of Irial, Inheriting at its birth 
in 1874 tt Biostnoiimhing finance, it left untouched the Walt Tax, which 
taxcept when Tory Governments were in power) Tory orators had always 
uenounced ns an intolerable burden ; and it passed a nicnsiire ostensibly 
lor giving security to formers in respect to their improvcmciits, whicli 
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the farmers themselves received nith indifference or contempt. But the 
last Parliament repealed the Molt Tax ; suhstituted for the abortive Act 
a law giving real security to impi’ovements made by tenants ; and also 
dealt, I believe effectively, in its veiy first session unth the serious 
grievance of the occupiers of land from the invages of ground game. 

Apart from Ihe simjccts I have mentioned, the Irish Land Act and 
Arrears Act, the Burials Act, the Bankruptcy and Patents Acts, the 
valuable, if still incomplete, i-eform of the Ueath Duties, tlie Act for 
determining the Liability of Employers, the Act for the Localisation of 
the Army, the Scottish Scci-etary Act, the important law framed by Sir 
Henry Jamc.s for the repression of CoiTupt fiaclices at Elections, both 
Parliamentary and Municipal, and the commencement effected, irith so 
much difficulty, in the reform of Procedure, form an honourable record 
of the determination and ability' •witii which, in the teeth of such an 
amount of obstraclion as had never befora been e.xliibited, Uie House of 
Commons has laboured in your cause. 

III.— ARnEABS OP LEOISLATIOX. 

It is too true, indeed, that the public business of this great empire 
still remains lamentably in arrear. These aiTcars include mom subjects 
of importance to the several sections of the conntiy than I can now 
enumerate. As perhaps the most important portions of the unfulfilled 
work, I may refer to the subjects of London Government, and of Local 
Government generally (in wliich I include the Liquor traffic), and of the 
Land Laws. But I say advisedly that irith both these subjects we should 
have been enabled etfectuallj* to grapple, had not the Torj’ parly un- 
happily deemed it to be a duty to encounter unth the most determined 
opposition our main attempts to improve the Procedure of the House of 
Commons, and our views rn favour of multijdying its working powers 
by a judicious and extensive sj-stem of devolution of business to what 
ore known ns Grand or Standing Committees. Had that par^' been 
opposed in principle to the efliciency of the House of Commons, it could 
not have pursued its object bettor than by the course it actually took. 

IV. — POLICY ABROAD. TREATY OP DERLIS. 

Having thus far spoken of the Parliament with reference to domestic 
aflairs, I now turn to tliose whidi lie bej'ond the sea. With reference to 
the several questions wliich we principally considered in 1879-80, I 
shall proceed to contrast the position they then held "with that which 
thew happily hold at the present time. 

At that dat(^ among the many provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
which remained unexecuted, there were two which were higlily 
menacing to the general peace. The territoiy promised to Monte- 
negro, and the territory virtually promised to Greece, had not been 
given ; and a full and formal title was thus afforded to any one of the 
contracting States, whose purposes it might suit, to renew at its pleasure 
the war in the East of Em’opo. With the countenance and aid of some 
of the Powers, we were enabled to obtain the fulfilment of the covenant 
with Montenegro, and to secure Thessaly for Greece. Other important 
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piovisions of the Treaty rinlmppily still reniain a dead letter, but they 
have not the same immediate connection with the public Iranq^uillitj’. 

V. — AFGHANISTAN, AXi) GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

We found Afghanistan broken to pieces, held doAvn only by the might 
of British arms, and so perilously hostile that it required a force exceed- 
ing sixty thousand men to maintain securitj" on the North-Western 
frontier. Under the late Ministry, that country was restored to unity 
and independence, in defiance of resolute opposition and motions of cen- 
sure from the Tories. Fort}'^ of the sixty thousand men thus become 
available for the legitimate military purposes of the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Since that time, there has aiisen a controverqr with Eussia, involving 
the security of the Indian frontier, for which no particular administra- 
tion or part)’ is responsible. We shall, as I tnist, prosecute that contro- 
versy, in the interest and with the assistance of tlio Afghan Euler and 
people, to a happy issue. Need I remark how different, and how far 
more formidable, would have been the obstacles encumbering our oath 
had we, by a continuance of violence and injustice, driven that ^rave 
people into the arms of our opponent ? 

At the very same time when the military resources of India were thus 
heavily taxed, and her finances deranged by an expenditure on the 
Afghan War of 1878 not falling far short of tu’enty millions, her 
internal liberties, which we on^t carefully and systematicaDy to 
cnlaige, had been invaded by a law, passed with indecent haste, which 
placed the freedom of her native press at the mercy of the Government 
This law has been repealed. The Press is again free, and native powers 
have been in other respects enlaiged by the wise poUcy of Loiii Eipon, 
than whom, as every expression of Indian opimon proves, no viceroy 
has more ably or more cflectually laboured to cement the union between 
India and tho British Crown. 

VI.— SOUTH AFRICA. 

Not less unfortunate was the position of affairs in South Africa. We 
had there effected, in violation of out pledges, and in defiance of the 
fullv tieclared^ wshes of the people, a lorciblo incoi^oration with the 
enipue of an independent European Eepublic, whose inhabitants were 
resolutely determined to be free. We have been severely condemned 
Irecause, after supplying militaTy means such as to place beyond doubt 
the superiority ot British power, we refused to prosecute a work of 
sanguinary subjugation. Wo pursued a policy that has left tho Trans- 
vaal free, and myested of all hostility ; and has averted a war of Euro- 
pean ^d Christian races tliroughout the South African State.’’, wliich 
would have been alike menacing to our power, and scandalous in the 
face of cn’ilisation^ and of Christendom. As this has been with our 
opponents a favourite subject of unmeasured denunciation, so I, for one, 
hail and reciprocate their challenge ; and I hope the nation will give a 
clear judgment on our refusal to put doivn liberty by force, end on the ■ 
mci^urcs which have brought about the present trauquillity of South 
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^^r.— EGTTT, 

The policy of a foreign intervention in EgjTJlian nflairs, of -wliicli I 
have not censed, since 1876, in Parliament and in the Press, to point 
out the certain dangers, has produced its natural results, -which the 
late Administration strove anxiously and incessantly, yet in -vain, to 
avert. 

The chief sources of comfort, in rewe\ring a series of transactions 
generally painful, are that we have respected, to the utmost of our 
power, international laws and arrangements ; have confined within 
Egyptian limits trouhlcs which menaced the general peace ; have used 
every administrativo efibiii to support our gallant forces in maintaining 
the honour of the British arms ; have, beyond all doubt, introduced 
most valuable improvements, too soi'ely needed, into Egyptian law and 
government ; and, finallj', have indicated provisions on a reasonable 
basis for the future govemment of Egyi>t, and the exercise of its legal 
au lonomy -witliout loreign intervention. 

Even preceding topics have been touched but ronghl)’ in this address : 
still more does the complexity of the Egyptian question defy any 
attempt to unfold it full}' within the limits, oven the extended limits 
u-hich I must obsen’o. But in tliis slight outline I shall use no language 
which I am not able to sustain. 

Postponing for the moment, with a view to greater clearness, what re- 
lates to the Soudan, I affirm that every step which we took in Egypt 
down to the time of the operations against Arab! Paclia, in 1882, was 
the direct consequence of the agreement ivith France for luciprocal sup- 
port, and for the maintenance of a native Government, which had been 
concluded in 1879 before our accession to oflice. 

The French Chamber, in the exercise of its imdoubted right, rejected, 
in 1882, the proposal of its Slinistry to take part in miUtaiy measures. 
Sorrowfully, but without doubt, though I lelt less than many of my 
countiy'men the pressure of the argument from British interests other 
than that of honour, I held, and I still hold, that that paramount in- 
terest compelled us, in the execution of our pledge for the maintenance 
of a native Groveniment, to rc-establLsh the authority of the Khedive 
and the peace of the country, and to prosecute all the precticable re- 
forms. 

.Our judgment was sustained by public opinion. In November, 1883, 
we had i-eached a point at which we were able to advise the evacuation 
of Cairo, together with the immediate reduction of the occupying force 
to a brigade in Alexandria and at Port Said. We had thus, in my 
judgment, a hopeful prospect of an early evacuation of the entire 
country. 

It was -then that the disasters of an unhappy war in the Soudan, in 
no way due to us, produced a state of things so menacing to E<Typt it- 
self, that we found it our duty at once to take measures intended to 
prevent the extension of the disturbances beyond that region. But we 
insisted upon its evacuation by Egypt, and wo offered our aid towards 
the ^Yit^ldrawal of -the garrisons by peaceful means. 

Lord Hartington has lately and justly stated, in general terms, that 
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he is not disposed to deny onr having fallen into errora of judgment. I 
nill go one step ftirther, and admit that we committed such errors, and 
smious errors too, with cost of treasure and of precious lives in the 
Soudan. For none of these errors were we rebuked by the voice of the 
Opposition. "We were only rebuked, and that incessantly, because we 
did not commit them with precipitation, and because we did not com- 
mit other errors greater stilL 

Our mistakes m the Soudan I cannot now state in detail The task 
belongs to hLtory. Our responsibility for them cannot be questioned. 
Yet its character ought not to be misapprehended. In such a task, mis- 
carriages were inevitable. They are the proper and certain consequence 
of undertakings that war against nature, and that lie beyond the scope 
of human means and of rational and prudent human action j and the 
first authors of these undertakings are the real makers of the mischief. 

However, as between political parties, the matter at length came to a 
prettj' clear issue. At the beginning of the late Session, in one of their 
innumerable motions of censure, the Opposition condemned us because 
we would not engage to keep the Queen’s forces in the Soudan unlQ we 
had effected the establishment of some regular Government there. IFe, 
who liad always deprecated tlie use of British force for such a purpose, 
refused the engagement. Further, and since the recent change of Jlinis- 
try, the new Government has declared in Parliament that, though the 
process of evacuating the Soudan was too far adi-anced to be recalled or 
arrested, yet the measure tvas in itself to be regretted and condemned. 
Now, about the vast importance of this question there is no more doubt 
than about the positions of the two parties in regard to it. I know there 
are persons of no mean authority who have held that the e.vpedition to 
Khartoum would have been the most arduous militaiy effort undeitdkcn 
by us since the battle of "Waterloo. "We thought the evacuation neces- 
sary, wise, and just. The Tories thought it needless and deplorable. 
Eiriier the counriy has been saved by the late Government from a most 
perilous and costly undertaking, to which the present Government had 
striven to commit it ; or it has been deprived ' oy us of a noble oppor- 
tunity, which they would have used on its behalf. The principles of 
opposite policies are here pretty deariy brought out ; let the country 
judge between them. 

So much for the Soudan. I must revert to E^rpt proper. 

The present Government have rightly declox^ by the moutJi of Lord 
Salisbun'i since their accession to office, that no progress could be made 
in our Eg)’ptian relations, imtil the finimce of that country was adjusted. 
As this long and wearisome process is now complete,' and as the yet 
more formidoble barrier of Soudanese operations is also I'emoved, I take 
upon me, with no intention of cavil or of censure, to e.vpress, in terms if 
possible still stronger and clearer than those I have used in Parliament, 
an earnest aspiration for our entire withdrawal fi-om Egyptian territbiy- 
at the earliest moment which honour -will permit. The views of the 
late Government on this subject are sufficiently known to the Powers 
most interested in it. A mischievous idea has had some support among 
us, from opinion and from public journals, eithd that Egypt ought to 
be annexed or that it should be placed imder a British Protectorate,' or 
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thlit at tlie least our' occupation' of it ought to' he indefinitely or greatly 
prolonged. To each and all of these measures I am altogether opposed. 
It is said that u-e ought not to quit Egypt ■without some compensation for 
our efforts and sacrifices there. On this I ha^-e t'wo remarks to make. 
First, that we have, according to my comiction from the very first (when 
the question ivas not within the sphere of party contentions) committed 
hy our intervention in E^jqit a ^vc political error, and that the con- 
sequence, which the Providential order commonly allots to such error, 
is not compensation, hut retrihution. Secondly, "^at is the supposed 
compensation 1 It is a prolongation of our military occupation in 
Egypt. Now, this is simply an ag^vation of the mischief, for -which 
it is supposed to compensate. The best wisdom, w'hen a policy founded 
in error has been adopted, is to bring it promptly to a close. I liope 
that tliis subject will do present in all its force to the mind of the coun- 
try at this juncture. Until we shall have been enabled to quit Egypt, 
we shall, I fear, remain Uahlc in a hundred ways to he thivarted and 
humiliated through the numerous rights secured there, hy international 
arrangements, to other Powers. Of the exercise of these rights we have 
no legal title to complain ; for they are founded on international law, 
and we are bound to respect them. But the residt is, that we are, from 
time to time, unable to secure for Egyptian interests what we tliink their 
fair claims, and find ourselves to have undertaken a chame which we can 
but imperfectly fulfil, I could, if it were needful, illustRito what I 
have said from the history of the past few weeks, nor do I blame the 
Queen’s Ministers if it shall he found that they have only submitted to 
the necessities of their position. My desire biinply is, that that position 
should he more cleaiiy undeistood, and that we should not mistake for 
an advantage what is really an embarrassment 

I do not doubt our power to continue this occupation, for years and 
years to come, without effectual liindrance, any more than I doubt the 
power of the possessors of great fortunes to waste them upon worthless 
purposes. 

IVlien we sliall have been set free liom our irksome and thankless 
task, we shall bo restored to th.at admirable position in Eivrope, of per- 
fect independence and salutary influence, wliich nothing but our own 
errors can put in jeopardy ; an independence given us by the Almightj’, 

, and surpassing that of every other State ; an influence which I trust 
will always be held subject to a cordial lucognition of international 
eqimlitj*, and will be exercised on every* legitimate occasion in support 
ol the' position of the smaller States, of the infant liberties established 
in the Kast, and generally of rational freedom,' and of peace and public 
right. 


vm. — I'DBtIC EXPEKDlrUBR 

In addressing you last year, I entered in-etty fi-cely into the question 
of the public expenditure ; and to the published statements of that 
period 1 would lefer you. The subject is closely associated until the 
matters of which I have just spoken. 

Since my visit in 1884, two causes have swelled the amount of public 
charge up to a point so high, that- 1 shall rejoice if it shall effectually 
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airest the attention of the nation. The preparations required in con- 
nection with Russia and Afghanistan, here and in India, have probably ' 
cost ten millions ,- on which I shall only say, that the object is honour- 
able and worthy, and that preparation in tens of millions may'even be' 
economical, as means of averting wars which would certainly cost 
hundreds of millions. The second has been the heavy chaige of 
measures groiving out of the obligation to attempt, when the season 
permitted it, the relief of the heroic General Gordon : measures which, 
as I have shown, would have entailed, besides the heavy past expendi- 
ture, further and probably much heavier expen^ture in the future, had 
the policy of our opponents in favour of occupation been adopted, in lieu 
of our policy of withdrawal from the Soudan. 

In 1879-80 I pointed out to you that the policy of the years imme- 
diately preceding was likely to entail much charge upon the public. 
But among all the costly demands we have had to meet (I do not iiow - 
roeak of the Russinn controversy), in connection with policy abroad, I 
do not know of so much as one which has sprung out of any new dewce 
of OUTS. Establishments, ns was well said by Lorn Beaconsfidd when he 
was Mr. Disradi, must depend upon policy ; and in a just and peaceful 
pohoy, foreign, Indian, and colonial, is to be found the surest road to - 
economical administration of the public affairs, and the best security 
against the panic and excitement which sometimes cause additions' to 
our great services beyond what they really require. 

So much I have felt it needful to say dn leading topics which affect 
the commission I received from you in 1880. 

IX. — ^PBOOEDUHB. 

I -will now approach the consideiation of domestic affairs in a pro- 
spective light : and at the threshold I place the question of Farliamen- ' 
t^ procMure. It has gratified me to find abundant proof that the 
coun^ was and is fully alive to the vital importance of Devolution, . 
and generally of Procedure, in the House of Commons. To insist upon Ihe^ 
weiMlw matters implies nothing derogatory to the wisdom of ^e old rules . 
of Parliament They were wm adapted to the work which Parliament 
had formerly to do. Nothi^ is now required, but to bring about, in a . 
like spirit, a similar adaptation. The task of tiie House of Commons in 
our time has habitually exceeded what had ever been imposed upon a 
legislative body in the whole history of the world. Those who aio 
reasonably so keen for legislation on one subject or another should 
recollect that, with regard to each and all of them, the primary question 
is as to the sound working condition of the grqat instrument by which 
all legislation is accomplislied. If that instrument is properly adjusted, 

I believe the House can do its work : if that operation is defeated or 
evaded, I am certain it cannot. The constituencies have now to choose 
a new House : and it depends entirely on their selection among candi- , 
dates, and on their treatment of candidates with reference to these 
questions, whether that work shall be done or not. 

Meantime, I desire clearly to point out the tliree cardinal points' of 
the question. First, the congestion of business, now nolondus and 
inveterate, degrades the House of Commons, by placing it qt the mercy 
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of those nniong its momhcrs Avho seek for notoriety by obstructing busi- 
ness, instead of pursuing Uie more honourable road to reputation by 
useful service ; or of those who, with more semblance of warrant, seek 
to cripple the action of the House of Commons, in order to force the 
acceptance of their own political projects. Secondly, it disappoints, 
irritates, and iiuures the country by tlie sutmension of useful legislation. 
And lastly, and, perhaps, worst of all, it defeats the fundamental rule of 
our Parliamentarj’' system that the majority shall prevail, and piils-it in 
the power of the minority to prevent, by undid}' consuming the time of 
the House, the passing oi measiii’es which it dislikes, but ol which it is 
afraid openly to declare its disapproval. This country wiU not, in the 
full sense, he a self-goveming countiy, until the macliiiiery of the House 
of Commons is amended, and its procedure reformed. 

X. — LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

I am not sure that the views of the country arc so clear, and its mind 
so fully ripened, on the next great subject wluch I have to mention, that 
of Local Government. First, it is involved in great intricacy of finaunial 
and administrative detail. AVc are proverbially apt to become careless 
and remiss about Avhat we have long securely and familiarly held in 
possession. And, moreover, the {losition of the question has been 
seriously damaged by the profuseness of the Tory party in chaiging 
local burdens on the Consohdated Fund, without mal^g due attempts 
to improve the organisation of local authority, and by centralismg 
measures of which, when in powei*, they have procured the adoption. 
I am glad to see that Lord Salisbury has recently qioken in strong 
terms of the ad\'antages of Local Government; but the opinions of 
Lord SaUsbuiy liave already been in strong contrast, on the great 
subject of Irish administration, "with more influential opinions of his 
colleagues in tlie House of Commons. Even the limits of this addr^ 
do not permit me to set out in detail what I tlu’nk of the weight and 
moment of this thoroughly unexciting, but as thoroughly vital, subject. 
I believe it to lie at the root of aU our liberties, and of nU our 
aptitudes. It is the instrument of our public education : and it is tlie 
guarantee of our political stability. Even in its imperfect development 
it has been of inestimable value ; and it may and should be made to 
do yet more for us in the future, eveu than what it has done for us in 
the post. 

In tlie luform of Local Government the first objects to be aimed at, 
in my judgment, are to rectify the balance of taxation ns betu'een rm 
and personal property ; to put an end to the gross injustice of charging 
upon labour, through the medium, of the Consolidated Fund, local 
burdens which our laws have always wisely treatcil ns incident to pro- 
I>erty; to relieve the ratepayer, not at the charge of the working 
population, but wholly or mainly by making over, for local purposes, 
carefully chosen items of taxation; to supply local management uitli 
inducements to economy, instead of tempting, and almost forcing, it 
into waste ; finally, and most of all, to render the system thoroughly 
representative and free. The gentry of this country have, especially in 
the counties, long and with justice been commended for the upright 
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and intelligent discljargc of local duty. I am confident that they -will 
continue to enjoj'- this lionoumblc distinction none the lc^s when 
our system shall have been placed throughout under cffcctire popular 
control. 

Otlier que-stions ns to the modes in which Local Government may 
prudently be applied, and the extent of iU attributions, will doubtless 
arise for consideration when the primarj' work shall have been 
accomplished. But I will not omit to ob.servc that this subject 
furni-^hes the medium through which we may most reasonably' look for 
an eflcctual adjustment of the laws relating to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. 

XI. — n.\xn. 

The next of the imnovlant subjects which I have presumed to name 
is the reform of the laws relating to land. I shall treat it, ns I Imve 
treated Local Govorninent, without any nttcinjit to embrace all the 
topicft which may be usefully or legitimately raiye<l in regard to it. 
I shall only touch on those parts of the question which I hope may lie 
found mature for very early handling by the Liberal party. Belonging 
to a school which has mucli faith in econfunic la^^s, I *di«.nppTOvc of 
interference with them by entails, to which T jam still more opjiosNl on 
social and moral giniinds. My desire both to maintain freedom of 
bequest, and to establish freedom of po'-scssion as our lufure sj.->tcm; 
and nl«o to deal freely with the trauefer of lund, the registration of 
land, the taxation of lund during life, and uj)on death, and the cju-tom 
of pninogeuiturc ns it now exists in cnoc.s of intestacy. 1 .■'hall rejoice 
if the means thus to be jirovided, or oilier menus iii (hemselvts coni; 
inendable, shall lead to a close connection between the nation and the 
soil, thiough a large e.xtcn=ioii in the numbers of those directly interested 
in its possecsiou and its produce, but moit of all in the proprictorahip 
of their own dwellings. 

The balance of taxation ns between movable and immovable propeitv, ' 
and still more as between properly and labour, .should he carefully 
watched, and should be adjusted, xvhen occasion oficis, with a sciupu* 
lonsuess xvhich xvns unhappily too little observed at tlio time when 
pioperty had the absolute command of rnrliamentury action. But ns to 
the fundamental principles xvhich make property secure, they will, I 
heliex'c, bo uj'held among us, xvhetlier in the near or tlic more distant 
future, xvilh the same courage and integrity a.s xvill our liberties, of 
xvhich, indeed, Ihcj* foim an e'Scutial part. 

Xir.— nEOISTItATXOX. 

I shall only say a xery lew words upon the fourth of the siihjccts 
I Imvo named, that of llcgistmtion ; for 1 have still many topics to 
touch on. 

The law lias fixed the qualification of x’olcrs in the three kingdoms. 
But. the po-esession of the qnuliricntlon has to be e.'taMi.slicd in the cixso 
of each individual helorc he can x'Oto. Alter this has been done, his 
name is phiccd upon the authenticated list xvhich xve tenn the Jlegister. 
The subsidiary conditions under xxdiich he thus comes into practical 
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S ossession of his title require to he re-considered, and the -whole subject 
emnuds review, in order that this essential process, the complement of 
the late Eeform Act, may he carried through with certaiutj', simplicity, 
and the smallest possible expenditure of personal labour and of money. 

xm. — coxDinoK asd sTRUcinnc op the liberaii parxt. 

I have already named four legislative suluects of moment which have 
reached acetate of maturity. Upon each and nU of them, with a 
reasonabloybeedom as to details, I bdieve that the Liberal party is 
gener»\lly and firmly united. They are in basis and ^irit truly Liberal ; 
yet they ought not to stir Conservative alarms. The work is ready, 
and the worionen. The Liberal candidates await the commission to 
proceed, which the constituencies alone can give. 

But Tories and Irish Nationalists, who have acted in such un- 
precedented harmony for some years, are united in reproaching, and 
even in mocking, tlie Liberal parfy on account of its divisions. 

Both the Oppositions wliich overthrew the late Administration have 
rested more or less on the enforced silence of dissentients among them- 
selves, which greatly eases Parliamentary operations. But Liberalism 
has ever sought to unite freedom of individual thought and action, to 
which it so lately owes its healthy atmosphere, with corporate effici- 
ency. This aim is noble, but it is difficxdt. For my own part, although 
it is not the method best adapted to the personal convenience of those 
who may lead, nothing would induce me to exchange it for the high regi- 
mental discipline which brings the two minorities, each in a wm-fusod 
mass, into the voting lobby. For this valued freedom, and this abund- 
ance of variety, cherished in the Liberal part}', have not disabled it, 
during tlie last indf century, from cflicicut action. For more than two- 
thirds of that period the Liberal party has held power, and fully nine- 
tenths of our useful legislation have been due to its inspiration and 
its laboui-3. 'iVhat modem Britain at this moment is, she has become 
substantially through the agency of the Liberal party. 

Such being the facts, it seems natural to ask — why may not the 
Liberal party of the futui-e be useful, with the same ^cdom, and 
ly the same methods, as in the past ? But, to Iwr an interrogatory 
doubtless very disagreeable to our opjponents, it is now sou^t to 
startle and inflame the country by pointing to the views of our most 
advanced sections. Doubtless there are many Liberals who woidd 
decline to countersign all my opinions, nor could I undertake to be 
responsible for all theirs. But no section constitutes the Liberal part}'. 
Each section constitutes an element of the Libend party ; and it is by 
the mixture and composition of its elements, not by the unchecked 
dominance of any one among them, that its results have been, and -will 
be, attained. . I have found honourable co-operation with Liberals of all 
sections, especially dining the last live arduous years, for great public 
purposes, such ns the extension of the Buncliise, perfectly attainable in 
the past, and, were I a younrer man, I should hope that it might long 
continue in tlie future. With regard to the four great subjects which I 
have mentioned as going far to supply a scheme of present action for 
the party, I could not but anticipate such co-operation with confidence. 
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xn'. — ^Trr.TnRron subjects of EnnrsEATrox on oisccssio-V. 

TIius far I Jiavo only mentioned jJolitical matters wliicli liavc Itecn 
for n sufficient time Ijeforc the public mind, u-hicli linvo Underjronc much 
discussion, and on Arhich it may be Tea^onablv hoped that ttie Liberal 
party is ripe for united action.* Generall 3 *, tncA’ jnay be paid to stand 
among the unrccoA'cred aiTear* of public bin’inpep. 

But they constitute onlj* the van^ianl of the lio^l of subjects •with 
■n-lu’cli the coming Parliainont, and its fiiicccp«on», will, or ninv, hai-e to 
deal. Sfany of them ouglit .nlrcady to have been overtaken ani disposc»l 
of, lind the obstacle': to the eflicienc}* of the JIou'-c of Commons lieen 
eflcclually overcome. But, ajjatt fiom this uiKitisfaclon' reminiscence, 
it appears ]>rolKiblo, cA'on after all which the last li.alf centun* Iia* 
achieved, that the growth of population, the ejqKmpion of our relations 
throughout the woild, the lupid development of social inlcrp^ts, and the 
extension of jiopuhar poiver, will, at lea«l for a considemble time, be 
amply represented in new legislath'e Avants. From any full attempt to 
pet them forth, tlic I.aAv of nature, at my lime of life, dispcn<-ep me. 
But there aic some among than nsfoAidiich the foiindalioiw of di<cnP' 
Rion have already been laid, and which iiiaj' therefore demand from mo 
a few Avords ; puch as the reform or TCcon«Utution of the Ilon:«c of 
Lords, the abolition of .all papnent for primarj' wlncation, and the 
pcA’crance of the Church from the State. I place ihcso Ptihjccts tf^etlier, 
Avilhout intending to imply that I take pcrponallA* the same view of the 
Avliolc of them. 

XV.— cnAN’GES IX THE HOUSE OF louds. 

As respects changes in the Houfc of Lords, by far tl>e best gu.arantcc 
for tlip pafe treatment of this imjiortant subject *i« one that can onl^y ho 
supplied hy that House itself, in the mud'cr.itifui and Avi^dom of its 
future conduct .Since 18.12, it Im-. been conliuuoii-'ly identified Avith 
the To^- ]iarty in the Stale, Avhich has obtained the PiifTr.ige f»f the 
nation in onl^' two out of tu'^eh-e 1‘arlinmeritF ; and few ouf«idc that 
party will mninUiin that the legidath-c action of the House of Lords 
has on the aa-IioIc been Mticfactoiy. It is likeh' that, if its constitution 
remain unaltered, the lies of its prc-K-nt jiaity connection Avill progres- 
sively be tightened rather than relaxed. 1 certainly tuannot deny that 
there is a c-nse suHicient to justify important change. Tlio'-e aa-Iio hold 
Avith Mr. Burke, ns I do, that knoAA'lcdge and A’muo alone liave an 
intrinsic right to goyeni, might desire to constitute a Fccond Chamber 
strictly^ on this basi*. But aa'c cannot in the iiaturc of tilings exclude 
the action of other influences, cspcciallj' the iiermauent, groAving, and 
highly aggrcssiA'c poAver of Avcalth. Among lliesc secondaiy influences, 
as a link with the past, as a force congenial to the character .and habits 
of the jACoplc, and as a check on other and j’et moi'c mixed agencies, I 
hope that, in the reconstitution of the House* of Peers, Avhen it nixiA'cs, a 
Te.asonnhle share of poAver may he allowed, under Aviso conditions, to llie 
jirinciple of birth. 
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XTI. — ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

TVTien the subject of State religion comes into discussion, although it 
has been more fnllr probed and unfolded in Scotland than elsevrhere, and 
although a lively feeding, as vras naturally to be expected, exkts •with 
regard to it in TT ales, yet it is the larger c.\se of England •vrhich principally 
arrests attention. 

Bearing in mind all the circumstances of the question, in connection 
■with the length of my own past career, I might perhaps plead for an 
exemption from all share in this controversy. But, ha^-ing regard, on 
the other hand, to the deep interest felt in it, irith strong con-viction, 
on the part of so many -whose confidence I have enjoyed, I think it 
tight to say a fe-w -a-ords, if they only tend to qualify over-sanguine 
expectations, and to mitigate alarms, -wMch appear to me exaggerated, 
though they arc entertained by many whom, both officially and personally, 
I revere. 

IVith reject to the severance of the Church of England from the 
State, I think it obvious that so vast a question cannot become practical 
until it shall ha-ve grown familiar to the public mind by thorough 
discussion ; -with the Snther condition that the proposal, when thorougluy 
discussed, shall be approved. Neither, I think, can such a change arise, 
in a country such as ours, except with a Large obseri-ance of the principles 
of equity and liberality, as well as -with the general consent of the nation. 
"We can hordly, however, be st^rised if those who observe tliat a current, 
almost throughout the civilised world, slowly sets in this direction, 
shoidd desire or fear that among ourselves too it may be found to 
operate. I cannot forecast the dim and distant courses of the future. 
But, like all others. I have observed the vast and ever increasing develop- 
ment, for the last fifty years, both at home and abroad, in the Church to 
which I belong, of the powers of voluntary support. Those abridge- 
ments of her prerogatives as an Establishment, winch have been frequent 
of late years, h.ave not brought about a decrease, and have at least keen 
contemporaneous irith an increase, of her spiritual and social strength. 
By devotedne^ of life, and by solidify of labour, the clergy aie laying a 
good foundation for the time to come. The attachment of the Liity 
improves, if I may so speak, both in quantity and in quality. The 
English Church also appears to be eminently suited, in many and weighty 
points, to the needs of the coming time. And I have a strong convic- 
tion that, if this great modification of our inherited institutions shall 
hereafter be accomplished, the vitality of the Chiuch of England will 
be found equal to all the needs of the occasion. 

xvn. — GRATUITOUS EDUCATION. 

The subject of a gratuitous primai->- education, to be paid for from 
sources wholly public, is one on -which I desire to reserve a final judg- 
ment. There are obvious aiguments in favour of thfe pilan, whiim, 
because they are obvious, it is nnnecessaiy to repeat. But it appeai-s 
to me to Eiiggest some difficulties which demand at any rate a grave 
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scandal and a danger to the Empire, has heen fundamentally improved, 
at the.cost of no small eifoit;, by the action of Parliament 

But the wants of Ireland have to he considered, as well_ as her griev- 
-ances. Do^vn to this hoiur Ireland has continued greatly in arrear both 
of England and of Scotland, with respect to those powers of local self- 
government which associate the people, in act and feeling, with the law, 
and which lie at the root, as I believe, of political stability, of the har- 
mony of classes, and of national strength. Tliis is a serious evil ; and 
it .is the more to be regretted, because both the circumstances and the 
geo^phical position of Ii-eland may appear to invest her, as a portion 
of the Empire, -with special claims to a liberal inte^retation and applica- 
tion of the principles which the people of Great Britain have traditionally 
held so dear. 

"Whatever be the obligations of the party now in power to those knoum 
in the existing Parliament as Irish Nationalists, the Liberals of England 
and Scotland will have to draw the inspiiations of their future pol^ 
from a higher- source, and to cast aside flie recollections of pai-ty action 
during the last few years, wliich ought not to preiudice in any way any 
just claim of the Irish people. Neither should those claims be hindered 
on account of any premature and prejudicial words which may have been 
spoken in the acutest, that is the electioneering, stage of a long and too 
Ihtter controvei-sy. 

Nothing can be easier than to mar and intercept, by narrow prejudices 
and by appeals to passion, any adjustment of this important question ; 
which' cannot be satisfactorily handled rmless it be approached, on the 
one side and on the other, in a spirit of enli^tened moderation. 

Should such a spirit happily prevail, I cannot believe that the 
political genius of these nations, illustrious in the history of the world, 
will prove inadequate to the solution of the problem, ivithout the heaiy 
drawback of embittered civil strife. If such strife should now unhappily 
arise between Ireland and Great Britain, the one may readily reproach 
and condemn the other, but the broader opinion of the civihsed world 
will, I conceive, alike censure both. 

In my opinion, not now for the lirst time delivered, the limit is dear 
within which any desires of Irdand, constitutionally ascertained, may, 
and beyond which they cannot, receive the assent of Parliament. To 
maintain the supremacy of the Crown, the unity of the Empire, and all 
the authority ot Parliament necessary for the conservation ol that unity, 
is the first dutj' of every repi-esentative of the people. Subject to this 
govei-ning principle, every grant to portions of the country of enlai-ged 
powers for the management of their own affairs is, in my view, not a 
source of danger, but a means of averting it, and is in the nature of a 
new guarantee for increased cohesion, happiness, and strength. 

tVe have no right to expect that the remedial process in human affairs 
shall always be gr^tly shorter than the period of mistakes and mis- 
govemment. And if, in the case of Ireland, hidf a centiuy of efforts at 
ledress, not always consistent.or sustained, and following upon long ages 
for which as a whole we blush, have still left something to be attempted, 
we ought not to wax wean' in well doing, nor rest until every daim 
which justice may be found to uige shall have been satislied. 

o 2 
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The tntiin. question, is, wlietlier it is for the interests of all the three 
countries that the thorough and enduring harmony -which has now heeu- 
long established, but only after centuries of manful strife, between Eng- 
la^ and Scotland should include Ireland also. My personal answer to 
the question is this : I believe liistoiy and posterity null consign to dis- 
grace the name and memory of every man, be he who he may, and on 
whichever side of the Channel he may dwell, that, having the power to' 
aid in an equitable settlement betu’een Ireland and Great Biitam, shall 
use that power, not to aid, hut to pi-event or to retaixl it If the duty 
of working for this end cannot be doubted, then I trust that, on the one 
hand, Ireland will remember that she, too, is subject to the authority of 
reason and justice, and cannot always plead the wron^ of other days in 
bar of submission to them ; and that the two sister kingdoms, aware of 
their overwhelming strength, ivill dismiss every fear except that of doing 
wrong, and -will make yet another effort to complete a reconciling work, 
which lias already done so much to redeem the past, and which, when 
completed, null yet more redound to the honour of our legislation and 
oiU‘ race. 


XIX. — THE PHESENT GOVEUXSIENT. 

In this lengthened address, which from its veiy length has enabled 
me to write ndth much^ of individual freedom, I have avoided 
criticism upon the proceedings of the Government now in office ; for 
the most important part of them, so far as tliey are known to me, relates 
to the government of Ireland, and I am desirous to hold that subject 
altogether separate from retrospective controversy. I also refrain from 
all comment in detail upon the conduct of the paity as an Opposition 
in the House of Commons : but it was so novel, and so ominous by -way 
of precedent, as to oblige me briefly to obsenm that, on many matters, 
and especially on many matters relating to foreign affairs, it supplied 
an example of eveiyftning whidi a high-minded Opposition riiould 
avoid. 

I may, however, say that we have given, ns was our duty, a cordial 
support to the new Administration in its endeavours to conclude an 
arrangement of the Afghan frontier with Bussia on the basis wliich had 
been laid down by Loid Granville. And I have observed ivith satis- 
faction that the Secretary of State for the Colonies appears, so far ns we 
ai'e informed, to exercise a -wise caution in South Africa with reference 
to any further extension of our territorial responsibilities, which I hold 
it most im-wise to enlai^e without an ovciTuhng necessity. 

XX. — CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that much of what I have written' 
refers to a, future which, accoiriing to all expectation, lies beyond my 
Teach. Nevertheless, as it appeam to me, the great occasion of choosing 
a Parliament entails the duty of preparation for contingencies whidi it 
may take long to develop ; and it is to aid, so far as I may, in the 
fulfilment of this duty, tliat I have thus submitted my views to yom- 
considei-ation. 

Tiustiug that the constituencies of the couutiy may, by their devotion 
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to the puljlic good, prove themselves worthy of the great and noble 
stewardship committed to them, and confident that you will continne 
to liold your high place among those constituencies, 

I remain. Gentlemen, 

Your obliged and obedient Servant, 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Ha-Warden OastIiE, Sejitemher 17, 1885. 


THE 

FOURTH MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAION. 


LOCAL GOVERmCENT FOR IRELAND. 

(OA’’ AlUilVAL AT EDMltTIRGB:, EOT. 9, 1885.) . 

Although I Imve travelled a considerable distance to-da}', yet in 
coming among you I feel that I am not fox from home. Since you were 
good enough to bestow upon me your confidence, harmony has prevailed 
between us, which, I feel convinced, will last until the close of our 
political connection. I thank you, gentlemen, for the worm and gracious 
welcome you have accorded to me, and I only wish there were any 
words I could use that would be suitable to, and sufficient for, the 
occasion, to acknowledge your kindness in the manner which it deserves. 
In coming hero among you, I must bear in mind that I am coming for 

C oses of business — and you Avill not think it a bjid compliment, I 
, if I venture to say to you that I am not coming to instinct or to 
exhort the constituency of Midlothian, for I know, it appears to me that 
they require but little of instruction or of exhortation. They have had, 
I bmieve, a copious allowance of tliese valuable commodities finm my 
honourable opponent, Mr. Dalrymple, But I am not, gentlemen, about 
to stimulate you on Iffie subject of the zeal and the care that ought to be 
exercised in electioneering contests. I recollect too well that you ore 
already consummate masters of the art. I do not think that either in 
point of purity or in point of efficiency the election of 1880 for the 
county ol Midlothian ever was surpassed in tliis country— and I have 
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upon me at this moment the letter of Mr. Piclj/irdson, in whicji, imme- 
diately after the dose of the poll, he reminds me that the conductors of 
that election had promised me that I should poll l,r>G9 vote% and points 
out that they wei'o not verj* far wrong, for that I had polled 1,570 votes.' 
I helieve that such operations as these cannot he hoalon, and if I liaA'e 
to exhort to union and p.\lmit to real, hut especially exhort to union, I 
do it, gentlemen, in the belief that words spoKen here will pa-ss beyond 
the walls which enclose us, and possibly may be heaid in quarters where 
there is more occasion or need for them than there is in Midlothian. 
Is^either, gentlemen, will I take this occasion of entering upon the 
merits of any of tlie questions that either are to Ixs scttlcn or are 
not to be settled in the ne.xt Parliament. That is a matter which 
will have my best attention, and I Jnay .«ay lliat, ns in some p.irts 
of Scotland, there is a certain mnoant of doubt, misgiiing, and inri.!- 
tion of opinion on the subject of uhal is tcimcd Dise^tnblishmcnt, 
I propose uith no loss of tune, on the first occasion that I have 
the opportunity and the honour of addressing a cotisidenible meeting, 
wliich, I believe, will he the day after to-morrow — I j[)ropoEC to say what 
T have to say upon that subject. At present I will otdy exhort, and 
strenuoTis-ly exhort, to u hat is called the union of tlm Libcrol party, 

THE DITT or rxiOK. 

I will only dwell to-day, with any detail, npon one j'Mson for that 
union. There arc many reasons for it. One of those rca-sons is, that 
we are, gentlemen, a historical party — ^wc arc the representatives of the 
Liberals of other dare, irjiethcr wc are worthy to follow them or not, 
we have yet to prove ; but, at any rate, wc stand in their place, we 
profess their principle.s, we continue their work, ami wc think tlieir 
tradition is a high tradition ; and whatever it is, a tradition that for the 
fifty or sixty ycai-s has received the emphatic n 2 iprovnl of the people 
of the.se kingdoms. Tliey liave been yenra of gi-eater achievements in 
legislation than had marked any former pciiod in the histori' of our 
country, and I do not use the language of vain hoasling on behalf of 
In'-gone Liberals, when I slate that which i.s notoriou'^ to all— namely, 
that the great work of hcnciicinl Icgislnlion has been mninlv and almost 
wholly in the bands of the Liberal party. Therefore, gendenien, I sn}' 
we should not disgrace, we sliould not come short of the tradilions we 
imient. I am bound to say that I find nnotlicr reason ibr the union of 
the Liberal party and its close cohesion at this time in the condition of 
the opposite pait)-. I won’t dwell upon that subject now j but there are 
characters and q^unlities in portions of that party, which, I own, excite 
^stnisl in tile very highest degree. 

But, gentlemen, the main reason, after all, why we should remain 
nnited is because wo have got ivork to do, and work upon which we arc 
^eed. I will venture to say that, although sanguine minds may wish 
to have a vider outlook, and n moie complete and comprehensive 
catalogue of all those subjects in whidi they feel an interest, yet I, for 
my ^rt, Imowing verj' 'well from the experience of a long life, now 
much 16 to he deducted in practice for the friction, if I may so call it — ■ 
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for-the friction of public affairs — ^hour much the force of tlie projectile 
loses from that friction before it touches the point at wliich it aims — I 
Imow very vreU, gentlemen, that even upon the moderate estimate of 
business which I have laid before you, if it should be the happy lot of 
tiie coming Parliament to perform that business, and perform it well in 
its various branches, you will have no reason to have been ashamed of 
the'election in which you are now to take part. But, gentlemen, Fcome 
to the point upon which I ■wish specially to dwell. lYith regard to that 
work of wliich I have ventured to give a description in my address, I 
would say to those who reproach us ■with not having a stereotj-ped 
uniformity of opinion in’ the Liberal party — I udll answer to them that 
when we come to the points on ■\vhich we differ, I hope we shall behave 
like men of conscience and men of imdemtandiug in regard to those 
points — and if wo cannot honourably co-opeiate, we shall cease to attempt 
to co-operate at all, that under all circumstances we shall pursue the 
way of honour,* of principle ; but that until we come to the points on 
wmch wo ^ffer it would be folly, it would be madnep, it would expose 
us to ridicule not less than to censure, if in anticipation of mattei’S that 
lie now far out of reach, we were to allow these differences to become 
practical, and to refrain from giiung effect to the common opinions we 
entertain for the benefit of those common purposes which we think the 
coming Parliament is qualified to deal irith. 

IRISH PARTIES. 

But, gentlemen, I hai^e stated to you that them is one special portion 
of the work, the probable work of the coming Parliament, which it 
appears to me desiiable to dwell upon in as clear and pointed a manner 
as I can. Pmy bear in mind, ^ntlemen, that every Pai-liament has to 
deal partly with the foreseen and partly with the unforeseen. I have had 
at foimer pmiods of my public life to tax largely the patience of my 
counti’jnnen in connection witli the name of Ireland. On this occasion 
the name of Ireland has not been so loigely before the public as at some 
former seasons. But there are points connected ■with it which I wish to 
state to you, because they appeal* to me to be of the greatest importance, 
and to inculcate ■with the hi^iest amount of force that can be conceived 
that duty of - union to which I have already adverted. Qeutlemen, the 
Irish question is about to assume, as you uill i-eadily perceive, a new 
position, in some i-especU to receiAW, happily, a new position, hecause 
it is not now a* qu^tion — ns it has been in fomer times — of cruel 
gi-ievances under which the people of Ireland have laboured. Thanks 
to the patience and zeal and energy and good sense of Parliament, those 
grievances have one by one been removed— -but we know very well tliat 
our fellow-countrymen in Imland .still feel and believe that they have a 
want irith respect to the management of .their own local ns opposed to 
Lnperial concerns, which has been a cause of much uneasiness in the 
relations between the tu'O countries. Xow, pi*ay obsen'c tliat although 
a great chauM has taken place in Scotland in consequence of the recent 
measure of Parliamentaiy reform, still greater is the actual and the pro- 
bable change in Ireland. Down to the present time the constituency of 
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Ireland' has been inisembly narrow. ^ It lias not had the same represen- 
tatioD, not even the same comparatively contracted rCTresentation — 1 
^eak of the counties principally — ^that has existed in England and in 
Scotland. I need not go into details^ hut its constituency has been so 
limited that you could hardly recognise in its utterance the voice of a 
nation. It wos the voice rather of a class. I do not know whether in 
consequence of that circumstance, but, undoubtedly, in conjunction nith 
that circumstance, during the whole time while I have sat in Parlhiuient 
the Irish ibpreseutation has been so divided that it was almost inipos- 
siblc to say whein was to be found the voice of Ireland. 

Now, you would have thought tJiat at any rate upon one subject— 
namdy, the disestablishment of the Irish Church— the repi-esentatives 
of Ireland, considering it as mostly a Roman Catholic countiy, would in 
very large mtuoriiy have voted for that disestablishment ; but even for 
the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland there was hut a bore 
majority of the Irish memheis. The Iri^ members have been divided, 
for instance, in the last Parliament into three parties, and these three 
parties have been three minorities — one of them the party terming 
itself National, led by Mr. Parnell ; one of them giving their con- 
fidence to the Government} and the third, the Tory members returned 
from various Irish oonstitueucies. None of these have been entitled 
by tteir numerical strength to say, “ We speak the voice of tlie 
Insh people.” Gentlemen, Ireland has now a constituency as broad, 
as e.vteuded, ns qualified to speak their wmts and their w-ishes as' 
* either Scotland or England. That is a great change, and, depend upon 
1 ^ you will never repent the laigo and generous spirit in which, under 
circumstances of much difficnltj-, that perfect equality of treatment has 
been mnintamed. Besides that, we are told— 1 ivill not undertake to 
prophesy the result of the Irish or any other election— hiit we are told, 
and we are told from everv quarter, that tlie election about to take place 
m Ireland will result in the return of such a number of tlie party odled 
iSationalists as to coustitute an enormous majority of the whole repre- 
sentative of that country. Therefore we ought to look fonvard to Sat 
prohahUity, if not a certainty. I think we must look one step 
teller forward and we must take into oni- view the likelihood that as 
tne party wLicIi is expected to be in a vast mmority from Ireland is also 
the party which has most largely demanded for Ireland the power of 

properly Irish affairs — ^ive mnst take into 
^ ew me likelihood that that pally will make a demand for the conces- 
sion of large powers to Ireland in that direction. 


THE DEMANDS OF IREIAKD. 

Well now, gentlemen, it is quite plain that if that coutiugeucy should 
amve it is a mve and serious contingency. Do not let it fill any of us, 
gentlemen, wrth alarm. Depend upon it tiiat as long as we act liberally, 
equitably, and at tlie same time prudently to Ireland, these countries 
mye noUiing to fwr from any contingency that can arise in the relations 
ot these islonas. But observe the position. We are all, gentlemen, every 

ns, convinced that it is the iviU of Pron- 
dence that these islands should he hound together in n United Kingdom 
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— anti Iroin one end of Great Britain to the other I trust that tliere will 
not he a single representative i*eturned to Pailiament who for one 
moment would listen to any proposition tending to impair, visibly and 
sensibly to "impair, the unity of tlie Empiio. AVliatever demands may 
be matlo on the pai-t of Ireland, if they are to be entertained they must 
be made subject to the condition that tue unity of the Empire shall be 
preserved — and tliat all that authority of the Imperial Parliament which 
IS necessary for maintaining the unity of the Empire shall bo steadfastly 
maintained. I take it for granted, gentlemen, that any demand that is 
made from Ireland will be a demand which sets out upon this basis, that 
the unit}’’ of the Empire is not to be compromised or put in jeopard}'. If 
it did not set out upon that basis, we should know how to deal with it ; 
but I thuik it would be unjust to the people of Ireland to suppose tliat 
anj’ other basis would for a moment be contemplatecL Therefore, gentle- 
men, I treat it ns being in luy opinion highly probable that a serious 
demand will come from Ireland, asking that she ho piwided more fully 
than bos heretofore been the case with a local means of managing her 
own iiroperly Irish affairs. She has up to the present time been sadly 
deficient in the means of local government. Her expectations on that 
subject are huge. She does not consider that her cii'cuinstanccs are in 
all respects similar to those of -Scotland. She may be right or she may 
be wreng in that respect, but what Ireland may deliberately and consti- 
tutionally demand, unless it infringe the principles connected with the 
honoureblc maintenance of the unuy of tlie Eniinre, will be a demand 
that we are bound at any rate to treat with careful attention. But, 
gentlemen, I need not instruct you, I need not dwell laigely upon any 
aigumciit to show to you, that in case these expectations ^oiild be ful- 
tilleil, and in case Ireland should make such a demand, the dealing with 
that demand will bo a matter of the liigliest responsibility. To stint 
Ireland in tlie iiowera which may he necessniy or desunble for the 
raanageiuciit of mattera purely Irish would he a great error, and if slie 
were so stinted, the end that any such measure might contemplate could 
not be attained. But if, on the other liand, in approaching such a sub- 
ject the error were mode of condescending cither to clamour or to fear 
in sucli a ivay as to violate the principles of hoiioureble obligation, and 
ns to impair tlie unity of lliis gi-ent Einpiii;, then indeed, gentlemen, a 
Intal errer would have been committed. 

EVERYTHIXO FOB IRELAJfD SAVE SEPARATION. 

Now, why do I lay this matter^ before you ? I l.iy it before you, 
ccntlcmeii, because it bns, in my opinion, a close and an immediate 
bearing upon the circumstances of the present election. It is not, let 
me say, lor me n great diJliculty to contemplate taking part as a 
Member of Pniliament in the ranniimlation, so to call it, of sucli a 

J iiestioii ; because for yeare and veal's past, and upon repented occasions, 
think, in Midlothian, certainly in tlie House of Commons, I have 
declared that in my opinion it would not only be alloiyable, but 
beneficial, when once the wishes of Iidaiid shall be constitutionally 
ascertained — ^iiot only allowable, but Liglily beneficial to the three 
countiies and to the Emph'e at huge that everything should be given to 
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Ireland in the way of local Relf-govemment whi^ is consbtent jnU the 
maintenance of tlie unity of the Empire and the authority of Pprlin- 
ment connected with tlie unity of the Empire. Tho working ont of tlint 
principle is os I have said, a matter of the utmost difficulty. 

jfnASDRi.s AN’i? Toni* .uiyisinns 

vou to con.sidcr with me for a moment 



give u positive aiisivei upon 
what tile effect of the coming election inny l>c upon the e.\iotencc of the 
present Government. But then, geiilleincii, you must hear in niind that 
Tory Governments are sonictinies nhlc to carry measiircs of importance 
when once they have made up their mind to st with a greater fncilitv 
limn Liherel Governments can. Now, take Sir Roheit Bcel, of whom 1 
always have simkcu, among you and eveiy where else, with sentiments of 
the utmost respect — I mav say of affectionate respect. The Government 
of Sir Robeit Reel carried, ns you know, the repeal of the Com Laws at 
a great coat to Sir Robert Peel himself, for it lirokc up the associations 
of Jiis life and cviielled him fiom the Con.servativc jiarty, which then 
became known ns the Piotectionist party. Sir Robert Peel was enabled 
to cariy the repeal of tlie Corn Laws — why i Not because be was able 
to carry with him a majority of those uho Imd placed him in power — 
on the contrary, iie only earned with him a minority of those who had 
placed him in iiower — but beenuee the measure which he proposed 
received the fail' and liberal consideration of tlie Liberal parly which tat 
opposite to him. I am afraid that it Sir Robert Peel Imd not been the 

E erson to pioposo (he repeal of the Coin Laws — if it had been left to 
onl Jolin Rnesoll to dischnige that office — that measure would not 
haiclind the same fair and liberal consideration from tlie body oftbc 
Tories. In the .‘mine manner, Sir Roliert Peel was enabled to canj' an 
Act with regaid to the College of ilnynooth Uial undoubtedly no 
Goverauient called Liberal could have cariied. And_ we know on a 
later occasion, when Lord Beaconsficld (then Sir. Disraeli) had performed 
timt curious and interesting process of what lie termed “ educating his 
party ” — and when he Inxiught in something colled a household sutlragc 
bill, the Liberal parly did not lejcct (he bill liccause it was' brought by 
Jiinij blit they made it into a real household suffrage bill — and were most 
willing to promote tlie passing of if, altlimigh it had been proposed by a 
ConseiTative Government, But do you suppose that bill would have 
been as easily passed by a Liberal Government ? Yon may judge by 
peeing uhat had taken place in the veiy year before 16G7, or tlie year of 
the Household Suffrage Bill, In 1860, when wo projmsed — anxious, 
pel Imps too anxious, to conciliate the fears and prejudices of our 
adversaries — when we proposed a moderate and Bniited extension of the 
suffrage, you know very well that the conpoq^ueuce of that Act was an 
opposition which botli defeated the bill and expdled the Government. 
And therefore, gentlemen, I won't say now whether the prraeiit 
Qovemmont can or cannot deal with tliis question; But quite apart 
from the names of "Whig and Toiy this one thing I will Bay, and 
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will endeavour- to impress, and it is tliis, that it Avill he a vital danger 
to the country if at the time tliat the demand of Ireland for large 
powers of self-government is to he dealt with — ^it will he a vital danger 
to the Empire if there is not in Parliament, ready to deal with that 
subject, ready to iniluence the proceedings upon that subject, a party 
totally independent of the Irish vote. 

POSSIBLE COUBIXATIOXS. 

I will now suppose, gentlemen, for argument’s sake, that the Liberal 
party might be returned to the coming Parliament — tliis is i-ather a 
staggering supposition — ^in a minoritj', but in a minority which might 
become a majority by the aid of the Iiush vote. And I ivill suppose 
that owing to some cause the present Government had disappeared, 
and that the Liberal party was called upon to deal ivitli this gi-eat 
constitutional question of the government of Ireland, in a position 
where it was only a minority dependent upon the Ii'ish vote for 
converting it into a majority. Now, gentlemen, I tell you seriously 
and solci^y that olUiough I believe the Libe:^ paity itseli to be 
honom-able, patriotic, sound, and trustworthy, yet in such a position 
ns tliat it would not be trustworthy. In such a position as that at would 
not be safe for it to enter upon the consideration of the principles of a 
nieasm’e with respect to which at eveiy step of its progress it would be 
in the power of a party coming from Ireland to say, “ Unless you do 
this, and 'Unless you do that, we turn you out to-morrow.” Well now, 
gentlemen, be so kind ns to accompany me one step farther in my reason- 
mg. I put the supposition that the Liberal party— in order to bring 
out the idea that I nave in my mind, I put the supposition that the 
Liberal pai-ty should be returned to the commg Parliament in a minority, 
but in a minority wliich might be turned into a majority by tlie aid 
of eighty Iiish members belonging to what is termed the Nationalist 
party. Now, just strike out one word from tliat argument that I made 
— efface, or os you say, I believe, in Scotland, delete the word Liberal 
— and put ill the Toiy party, and come with me to the supposition that 
the Toiy party — the party of the present Government — is letumed to 
the House of Commons in a minority, but in a minority which may be 
tunied into a majority by the aid of these eighty Irish gentlemen. 
Now, gentlemen, is that an extravagant supposition? It is never safe 
to presume upon the issue of an dection. We know nothing of the 
future, and we must not count upon it too confidently ; but still, os 
rational beings, we are obliged to estimate probabilities, and wo are 
obliged to shape our course according to a fair and reasonable estimate 
of those probabilities., 

THE OERTAIOTT OP A LIBERAL 3UJOBITV. 

Now, I say it is a reasonable estimate of those probabilities to say that 
the Libeial pai^’- will be returned to the House of Commons in a 
majority. It will certainly be its own fault if it is not. If it is united 
it cannot fail to be retinned to the House of Commons in a majority 
such as that it can deal independently ivith the Irish or with any other 
question. Now, is tliat estimate disputed 1 Go to those who are well 
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ncniwiHl(Hl ^rith llie vorTuiiK of the Libunil }m[y tiW over the cmnUy 
TJicvMill soiiicwlml in their e>.limnte<, Imt otic ntnl nil of them 

•vi ill' tell von thnt imlo'w eomc Ftrans'e calamity of diSTUTtOTi or otherwise 
should hniTiTcn, the Liln'ml varty M certaiiT to l>e rLtiirinil ttj a 
inajoritv to the cominc Parlintueiit. JUit you may i^ty these arc all 
iiit'ercstcrl ivitnc'=ses. And vhnt do the Tories say } Kojv, what do the 
Tories tlienioclvc-* expect witli h-pTrd to the rotniii'L; election I Ih) they 
tell yon that they uill l»c r»-tnrned in n majority 1 Have they a lictj-e of 
it / * Do their e'-limates ft>ar to that pottit of elevation from which they 
coTild enjov such a channin^i jTro'pecl 1 No, j:enllemeTi, nutliin^j of thV 
hind. I ivad a ••jieech of Lonl Snli-htTiy's a dav or two a^o, in uhicjj 
he i-cfcrivd to the coining,' election and the po^'-ihle .stit>Jif*jh or wc.thn»s? 
of (he Tory paity, and he said, and wid vejy f.iiily. that tin* Tota* 
(Jovemmeiit ^\o^lld In; stnmj; enough if «\ ‘•ujlirienl nuniKw <tf the votem 
would vote for it. That is cpiite true, hut that doe* ttuI advance us jjiuch 
towaitK a coucIumvc judjjmeut or t<* n proluhle judgment lijion the ipies- 
tion. Now, I.onl fialishury has gi\r-n tlieinteiiorofhisiniiid iqvtntliH 
sTihjcct in a vety aide, elnlhirate, and p.unst.aking iutiele which he wrote 
in a puhlication, termed the AVimio? AVroi'*, in tin* Tuonth of Octolwr 
hi*-t \cMr. when we wen' cn},'.i}j)'d in the great tonlnnvr'y of the Kian- 
chise Hill ; and l.onl .‘'uli'-liury fheie cstijuatid, it* u n(tinl*erof lomt-, 
the possihlc contiiigeiKie.s that might affi'cl the {'on-etTallve p-arfy in 
the new PailiameTil— one contiugeTirv. the nio-1 nnfavonTahV* ; one 
cotTlingcney, the medium and fait ; onu euntingetTcy, the most faxoiitahli! 
to the CoiKcnolivc lujlr—.ind his iniKj JavoiintMe iontingeney g.nc 
tiie Lihenils in Oieat llritain a jtT.iJ«»nty of (hittydhive ottar the 'fortVs 
and he mid him«cdf, with giual candour, that that (.stitnale was tw 
favoiinddu to the CoU-ervalTVes, and that jnoKaldy llndr leal stiengih 
would he Ic'S than he h.id -suppo-ed in (hat esliinate, Imt morelhaa'hc 
had hupposcvl in another (.•.Um.itc, wherx’, 1 think, i)i> had them hi a 
minority of 120 chUI, or somelhhig of th.at kind. .So, gentletm.n, j uu 
sec what his opinion is, and 1 ladieve that opinion to Iw Tuiivei-sak One 
hears a goinl deal in these (imc.s, in the shape of more or Icns nutlicniic 
inforniation. Jlen do not keep ah'olulcly s<-t-rcl the estiinate.s they fomi 
of the prohahlc course of coming eUctions— and 1 can n.ssim* yen, 
gimtlciupTi, that tho very highest and mo-t s.-n)gnine calculation tli.st has 
I>ecu made hy any of those who ntv stipjio-itl to 1 h> ijualitietl to lanke 
FUch rnlcultUiona on the Tory pide, nnd iu favour of tin* Tories, that Ims 
eoinc to my vaiv, is one wjiich leaves the Toiv iwjly in a minority very 
mueli such as J.oiil ^’alishury ealenlated in tlic article to which 1 Inwe 
ivfcrmd, luit a miiiority capahle of In-ing convortctl into ,n majority hy 
the aid of the Nationalist vote for Ireland. 

Tin: Ansot.CTi; xi;(’r_ism* rou .v stnoNfi M.tjonny. 

AVlint 1 wish to kiiow’ is, whether that will l>c a mfo or a satis- 
factory jmsition for the eounlrj'? Suppose that tCMik jdnce—snppoMi 
wc allow oumelves to Ihj frightened, nml to he whodllcd, .nid lu 
he misled — the wonl “ bambno::Ied ’’ is cei tninly a vcr\' familiar wnnl, 
and I cannot ttsc it without an npologv, but still it an expressive 
xYord, nnd yon know what it means j autl if tvo allow ourscJves, hy o®}' 
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follies among ourselves, to be so far dhuded and •n’cnkened, and split up 
in one idace and another, that, althOngli we ore a majority over the 
Toiy party, yet we arc not a majority of the Parliament, I tell you, 
gentlemen, that not only the Tory part}’-, and not only the Liheral 
party, hut the Empire, will he in danger, because questions of the 
gmvest moment, and the most Imperial weight, ana of vast conse- 
(luences, may come fonvard, and mil in all likelihood come forward, 
and there will he no party qualified to deal mth tlieni in that inde- 
pendence of position which alone can ensure a satisfactoiy and an 
honoiunhle issue. 

Gentlemen, let me remind yon before I close these remarks that this 
is matter of the highest importance. We have had our little arguments, 
and controversies, and anticipations, and desires, about one question and 
another question. These are all very well in their way and at their 
time, but i-ely upon it that if such a matter comes forivard at the outset 
of the proceedings of the new Parliament, as I have described — namely, 
a demand made constitutionally by the vast majority of the representa- 
tives of Ireland for the concession of lai-ge local powei-s of self-government, 
accompanied with an admission that the unity of the Empire is not to 
be impaired — ^tho magnitude of that subject and its character will sweep 
into the shade for the moment all those subjects of ordinary legislation 
on which I, or on which others, have addressed you, and the satisfactory 
settlement of that subject which goes down to the very roots and 
foundations of our whole civil and political constitution will become the 
first duty of the Parliament. A mistake in it, as I have shown you, 
would be of the most vital consequence. In order to avoid mistake — ^in 
oixler to have, humanly speaking, every rational certitude of an upright 
treatment and of a satisfacloiy issue, it is absolutely necessary that there 
should bo in the Parliament a jiarty able to deal with that question, and 
able to deal with the promolei-s of that question, in a liberal and in a 
kindly spirit, but with a peifcct independence of them, so ns to maintain 
every dictate of the principle that maintains the unity of the Empire. 
That is a matter of absolute necessity. That necessity can only be met, 
ns I think I have shown, by the return of a great and a united Liberal 
majority to Parliament. Obser\’e, gentlemen, I am not now pressing 
upon yon that wliich is our assertion alone. It is not our assertion 
alone ; it is the admission of the opposite party that they do not look 
for a majority of the House of Commons, but they look for such a 
minority ns may become a ramority by the aid of Mr. Parnell, and 
instantly I say, if that be so, “ Ton cannot safely be entrusted with the 
duty of dealing with this great subject.” I do not mean to say that, 
under the check and watch of a Liberal majority, that might not bo 
possible ; but nothing can make that dealing safe except the presence of 
a m.ajority, which ran only be a Liberal majority, and whicli shall be 
sufficient to maintain the independence of the House of Commons ns a 
whole in dealing with this great subject, and of bringing, perhaps, to a 
final close the long controversies Hint Imve unhappily subsisted between 
Great Britain and Ireland. I think you will agree with me that if other 
reasons were insufficient — I do not think they arc insufficient, I think 
they are ample and abundant — but even if other reasons were insuifi- 
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cient the grave aud due consideration of the probable demands that may- 
be made upon Parliament for the settlement of the Irish question is a 
new and a commanding reason Avhy, standing shoulder to shoulder,' and 
uniting heart to heart and mind to mind, we should adhere to the great 
commission of Liberal policy which we have received now from two 
generations of statesmen entrusted Avith the confidence of the country, 
and should prosecute Avith every faculty Ave possess a work— arduous 
indeed, as the Avork of governing this giant Empire must always be — a 
work wliich avo never can hope to fuldl in perfection, for that is beyond 
human poAver and human hope, but a Avork Avliioh, by fidelity and 
' devotion, Ave may hope so far at least to accomplish that this generation 
shall stand Avorthily in comparison with those that have preceded it, and 
honourably in tbe recollection of those who shall follow it, as a genera- 
tion that has laboured heartily and well to maintain the fame and Oie 
happiness of an Empire than Avliich the Avorld Los ncA-er seen one more 
great or glorious. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 

UT EmmvMos, Fov. ii, isss.) 

THE OXLY POSSIBLE PARTY. 

I HAVE already liad the oiiportnnity of speaking to a certain portion of 
your oAATi bodj-j and I may state in two or three sentences a summary of 
Avhat I then laid before them, because tlie point is one that has not been 
laigely opened, and it is one, I tliink, of great Aveight and importance. 
I endeavoured on Monday to point out that it Avas highly probable that 
a very great question might arise at the very opening of tbe new Parlia- 
ment, in consequence of the nlleied political circumstances of L'elnnd, 
with reference to the government of that country, that if any such 
question did arise it Avould be of the most profound moment, for it 
would touch the v^y foundations of political society in this counttynnd 
of the united Empire, that such a question neA-er could he dealt Avith in 
that Parliament to the satisfaction of the country unless there were 
present in that Parliament some party powerful enough to be indepen- 
dent of what is -termed the Irish vote. According to me opinion of all 
sides, as far as wo have been informed of it, of oiu’, opponents no less 
than our oAvn, there cannot be such a party in the coming Parliament 
unless it be the Liberal party. That consideration is one of much more 
than ordinnty- importance, one of the highest imperial importance, for 
preserving in these ^crations in which we are concerned the uni^'- of 
the Liberal party, i did not at once assume, 41s my excellent fiiend 
Mr, Oowan Avas good enough to foreshadow, the necessary advent of a 
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Liberal Governmeiit to power. Tbat is a q^uestioiij no doubt, that mtiy 
in certain circuinstances arise. But there has been a case — ^rather a 
remarkable case — ^in which a Tory Government being in a minority 
conducted a most important political question to a tolerably satisfactory 
conclnsion. That was the case of tlie household suffrage in 1867. _But 
why was it possible to conduct that bill to a satisfactory condusion 1 
Because there was in the House tlrat passed it a Liberal majority who 
did not care to eject tlio existing Government. What it desired was the 
settlement of the question, and the question ■was settled through its 
agency in a satisfactory manner. I therefore assume notliing at present 
Anth regard t6 this Government or that Government, but for the monient 
it is enough for me to say no Parliament con deal with this question in.a 
satisfactory manner unless there be in that Parliament a majority such 
as to deal ■with it in an impartial manner, independently of its own 
fate and its own position, and therefore independently of the Irish vote. 

“ax UXBOUXDED ASSOKT3IEXT OP THE MOST GHATUITOES UXTRtJTHS.” 

Gentlemen, I pass on from that important subject to one which is 
perhaps of less importance, on which I am i-eaUy reluctant to detain 
YOU even for a moment, but yet I feel it is necessary to say a word upon 
jt, although it is of a personal character. I know not w'hy, but it lias 
become the fashion ■with a portion of the Tory part}' — I am sure it must 
be -disapproved by the great body of that party — to circulate in respect 
to myseff, personally and individually, an unbounded assortment of tbe 
most gratuitous untruths. This is a mode of warfare in wliioh, so far as 
I am aware, the Liberal party never has indulged, and I trust never 
■wilL It must be onl)’- a section of the Tory party that can indulge in 
these practices ; but I am compelled, tliey ai-e so frequent and they 
come back upon me in the shape of voluminous correspondence from 
day to day from all parts of the country, tliat I am obliged to ask you to 
arm yourselves with stout and resolute incredulity, until the people who 
have made these assertions have produced proofs for what they say. 
During the former election I recollect contradicting a series of 
twelve of tJiem in a single letter to tlie ne^vBpape^s. There are not 
quite so many of them this time, but some of them perhaps may amuse 
you. It is said by some of the Tories that I possess a large quantity of 
land in Bussia. Another of these edifring statements is that I am in 
the habit of cutting down trees on Sunday. A third is that I offered to 
Loi-d Brabourne a place in 1880 of ;£4,000 a year. ‘ A fourth is that last 
session I requested Liberals to vote for their party, and not according 
to their conscience. A fifth is that I opposed on the crisis when flogging 
in the army was abolished, that I opposed its abolition, whereas I spoke 
and voted in favour of its abolition. A sixth is that I voted against 
the motion of Mr. Trevelyan for household suflrage in the counties. 
Well, gentlemen, that you may see I am not exaggerating the matter, 
perhaps you ■will be surprised when I tell you that I have in my 
possession the allegations, not of xmseen and unknown Tories on these 
subjects, but of three Toiy candidates, who have made statements to this 
effect — Mr. Ackers, Mr. Sidebottam. I mention their names, in order 
thot they may undertake, if they can, to clear themselves elsewhere, 
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gentlemen, a Mr. Arllmr Duncombe Imi? inserted this extraordinniy 
statement in bis address to his con-stitneucy ; and Tvliat is amusing is, 
tiiat before he procecfls to make it, he saj's it is a dutj' to wnm liis 
constituent's against the giv-cs inaccaracies of Haclical politicians. 
Having done that, he uses these words. He says that his opponents 
fail to mention in their c.vplnnations to the country — first, that Mr. 
Gladstone opposed the measure introduced by the Conser\’’atives for the 
iiurjwse of pving household suifrage to the bmghs ; and, secondly, that 
he over and over again voted against Mr, Trevelyan’s pi-oiwsal to 
equalise the county and burgh fnmehise. 

A PAIlTlCUIiAn LIB EXPOSED. 

Now, I say nothing about the household snllrnge of 1867. The 
assertion is a Iraseless assertion, but it would lead, me into lengthened 
o.\plnnntion ; and I take that wliich is nearer to us, which is more 
germane to the present situation, relating to the county suffrage, and 
^ on u'ill be astonished, gentlemen, vrhenl tell you that instead of its 
being true, tliat over and over again I voted against hlr. Trevelyan’s 
motion — on the contrarj-, I never voted against it. When Mr. Trevelyan 
made his motion in six successive j'eai-s of the Bcaconsficld Adniinistm. 
tion, it is quite true that in the first of those years — which was shoitly 
after I had retired from Parliament, and during a session in which I 
took little part— I was not in the House during the division ; hut it is 
also true that in the five successive years on each of which the proposal 
was made and rejected by the Government of Lord Bcaconsficld, I voted 
ior it upon every one of those occasions, as may be seen by those who 
consult the division lists, Not only so, but I entered into a Hterarj’ 
controverey with my friend Lord Sherbrooke— we were fighting with one 
another by articles m a very widely spread rc^^ew — ^lie contending for tlie 
liniilntion of the su/Tiuge, and I contending for its wide extension. Can- 
didates in their addresses to their constituencies, foreonth, desirous of 
correctin" inaccnracies of Radical politicians, sot heibre them statements 
so worthless, so ^eless, so wanton, and so culpable as these. Gentle- 
men, I do not wish to detain you long upon that ; bat it is a warning 
■wlien this practice lias, unfortunately, attained so much cnzTcncy, that I 
felt it necessary to give — not to you so umch a warning ns to the conntrj' 
through any report that may he made of these remarks — ^in ortler that 
lunch trouulc may ho saved by those whose fears and, apprehensions it 
is sought to excite by these very illegitimate means, 1 won't suppose 
now that any of these ^ndidates were conscious of uttering a falseliood, 
hut I say they were guilty of the most culpable neglect and carelcssne.ss 
inlaying sutli tmsh before their conslitnents, and that tlieir constituents 
®"gbt, jMirlmp^ to measure by the culpable neglect and carelessness they 
have shonm on this occasion, their capacity to serve them in Parliament, 

A posrntnrous hequjist. 

1 come to a graver .subject, and one upon whicli I address 3 * 011 , not in 
consequence of what I believe to be an immediate and urgent Parlia- 
mentai 3 * nece.tsit 3 ^, but on what I believe to be an occasion of considerable 
mis.'ippreheiision in some portions of the countr}*. I said on Utonday that 
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I Avould to-day state to you wliat I had to say on the subject of the esta- 
blishment or disestablishnient of the Chm-ch. I have alluded to the 
subject in my address to the electors of the coiuitj* of Midlothian ; and 
I must fairly tell you that ■when I wrote what now stands, I think, 
as tlie sixteenth section of that address, I considered it to be in the 
nature of a posthumous bequest. I wrote it with the fullest conviction 
— a conviction which I still retain — that I should never be called upon to 
take part in a practical controversy on the subject of DisestabUshment. 
That address related to England, and what I am now saying relates 
particularly to England. The circumstances of England and Scotland at 
the •present moment are not precisely the same. I will deal with both, 
but I am now speaking particularl3'- mtli reference to England. And I 
^vrote simplj' for the purpose — perhaps it was a vain and idle hope — of 
recommending that •umen, in a future more or less remote, that contro- 
vei’sy shall arise in England, it should be prosecuted in an equitable 
temper, Avith kindlj* feelings, with careful endeavorirs to master its 
enonnou*? diflicultics, and vnth some mitigation of those perhaps over- 
sanguine hopes and ceitainly too much excited fears Avith which pei-sons 
are apt, I think, to approach the question at the present day. After I 
had AAuitten that passage I heard no more of the question for many week.**. 
It certainly excited no alarm, and for a long tune I heard nothing of 
any endeavoim to make the question of Establishment or Disestabhsh- 
ment Avhat is termed a test question, and certainly all I have to saj' 
to-day, gentlemen, AA-ill not be in consideration of the merits of Esta- 
blishment or Disestablishment, but to the business of making it n test 
question. That is the point upon which I think it is necessary for you 
to rellect, and consider what is your dut}’. ^ 

A TEST QUESTION. 

But it has now come — obsen’e I am speaking of England — it has noAv 
come to be made in England to some extent a test question : and how 
has it come to be made a test question in England 1 Because, ns I 
atHim, entirely by Tory agencies. Not finding themselves abundantly 
supplied Arith legitimate Aveapons for the conduct of this election, they 
not unnaturally cast about to see Avhat new artillery they could bring 
into the field. They know A’eiy AA’dl that the Establishment question 
Avhen raised in England must be a most grave and heuAy question, and 
therefore they have endeaA’oured to persuade the country tliat it is a 
question Avhich has got noAV to be decided. Lord Snlisbmy, I think, 
took the earliest opportunity of expressing his coinriction that I should 
P’opose the disestablishment of the Church of England, and in the 
V ictoria Hall, some ten daj's or a fortnight ago, he used these AA’ords — 
“ We arc^ sure that the critical time has come ” — he is sure that the 
critical time has come. He added that " In the presence of such an 
issue_ we cannot think of mere par^ interests.” I must say, con- 
sidering the disinterMted colour of Lord Stdisbury’s remarks, con- 
sidering AA’hat generosity and Avhat chiA'aliy there is in throAi’ing over- 
board the consideration of party interests in the presence of the question 
of English Disestablishment, it is particularly fortunate ior liini 
that nothing could iiossibly be so couA'enient as the introduction of 
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English Disestablisliment for those pnrly interests which he ostconis 8( 
lighth'. I mn homifl to say that lie has met inth some liniitec 
degree of success. He has induced a ceilnin number of Liberal politi- 
cians to force fonvard this imcstion. How, what do I mean hy forciiif 
it forward ? I do not complain for a moment^ in England or Scotland 
or anj'ivhere else, if clectora in the conntij- endeavour to ascertain the 
views of the canuidatc®, and endeavour to promote, ns far as they can, 
confonnily on the part of the candidate to their own opinions. That if 
a perfectly legitimate proceeding, and in that sense, no doubt, the ones- 
tion of Dise8tabli.'<hmeut has been di«cus3ccl both in England and Scot- 
land. The Liberation Society nlwaya continues its work, so do societies 
for Cliurch Defence and Church Ofience, and both of them are busy in a 
certain sense. Of that I make no complaint, it is a perfectly fair thing. 
But what I do question is this, the wiwlom or the juopiiety of placing 
the Chur’ch question in the i)o«ition of a test question — that is, in a posi- 
tion in which it shall absorb every other question. For, gentlemen, 
consider what it is to make what yori call a test mic-^tion. It is to make 
a question that shall absorb and shall c.vtinguisu c\ cry other question. 
If you are determined to say, “ I will vole for a mau— iit England — vote 
for a man who promises to rnniiitain the establishment of the Chuivh, 
nird I null vote against a nrnn who does not jiroinise it,” that make.® it a 
very short affair to -de.al ivith the contingencies of the election. For if 
you detormiire what will make you vote against him, what is the use of 
considering any other question at all ? Tlicro is no sense in it. Your 
mind is made up. 

“A OKos.>5 Knnon ak irGncciocB roLLT,” 

Well, gentlemen, ■what I certainly contend, and A’eiy strongly and 
decidedly contend, is that there is no state of things now existing which 
makes it cither necessary or ju^l or iillowuhle to raise the question of 
Clmrch Establishnrcnt or Cliurch Diccstnhlishmcnt into a position such 
as this. The question came before nrc first of all ndtli respect to England 
beennse, as you know, the desire of those who stand in my position in 
Parliament lias hceir to leave the question of Disc.^tablishment in Scot- 
land to he dealt with on its own ground by the Scottish people, ns their 
ouTi nlfah'. But jn England I linve found that there are a certain 
number of gentlemen wlio have .allowed themselves to ho sj’mpatheti- 
callj' nfTecled bj’- those very disinIcrc.Med alarms of the Tory party. I 
mean to say Liberals -who ars! strxmgly attnclicd to thft,Church, not only 
strongly attached to the Church, hut strongly attached to the political 
establishment of the Church, and who thereibre seem inclined to say 
that they will vote for nobody unless he gives a pledge to maintain the 
estahlishmcnt of the Church. I will say by and h'v as to Tyhat is the 
I’ensonnbleness of a coitrsc of that kind — lire possible rensonnblene^ of 
a coitrse of that kind — when the proper time nnives. The proper time, 
geirtlomen, has, in iny opinion, not arrived.' It is really a gross error, 
an egregious folly, oir the part of the Liberal politicians to allow them-, 
selves to he dra'wn off from the great, the clear, and the solid issues that 
are before us, from the important work tlrat we have to perform with 
regard to questions orr which ■we are all agreed, and to decide the ejec- 
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tion and chooMs men, who are to do the work of Parliament upon issues 
that are not before us — ^with reference to work upon which we are not 
agreed, and with reference to work of which we are morally certain that 
it is impossible it shall be disposed of at the present moment. There- 
fore, while tliose who make the Church Disestablishment in England a 
test question, and say every Liberal voter should vote for or against a 
Liberal candidate according ns, in his private opinion, he is for or ngaiirst 
Disestablishment, we, on the other hand, contend that he ought to ray 
he will vote for or a^inst a candidate on the grounds cormected with 
those great subjects which are ripe for discussron, which can be dealt 
■with, on Avhich we can make practical progr^ess, on which we can render 
great sernce to the country, and not uiron those- qrrestiorrs with respect 
to which it is impossible either to prwluce perfect rrrrity amongst our- 
selves, or to look foru’ard to a practical handling of them durrng the 
coming Parliament. 

AS EIiECTORAIi CATECHI61L 

Jrrst thiirk how irTutional thepoation in such a Liberal voter adopting 
that principle must be. A candidate appears befora him. I irill suppose 
him a man of high character, and a man of perfect capacity and qualifi- 
cation in all respects for the duties of a member of Parliament, loyal to 
the Liberal party and the Liberal cause, and thoroughly of opinion that 
the work of the next Parliament lies in subjects which we have generally 
and by common consent accepted ns the proper Avork of that Parliament. 

• I -will suppose that he is subjected to a question by a Liberal voter who 
is going to make the Establishment of the Church of England a test 
question, and he says to him, “ Will you vote for the Establishment of 
the Church of England ?" Well, he may be a person who is favourable 
to Disestablishment, and am I to be told that the Liberal party are 
intending to exclude from the House of Commons everj- man who is not 
favomuble to Disestablishment ? Is that to be the prmdple of excom- 
munication on which the Liberal party is to be constructed ? Gentle- 
men, you know perfecUy Avell it is impossible, and it is ridiculous. 

, Suppose any Liberal candidate presents himself to a Liberal I'oter, and 
' is mterrogated by him. He is not a fervent adherent of Disestablish- 
ment. But he feels the greatness of the question, feels that it requires 
the most deUbeiate consideration, and he has not fully made up his 
' mind, and the Liberal I'otei' saj’s to him, “Will you vote for the main- 
tenance of the Establishment of the English Church 1 ” He answers, “ I 
cannot give that pledge. My nuud is not mode up on that question. I 
must insider the question at large ■with oU care. I udll give it the best 
attention I can apply to it, and arrive at a conscientious conclusion, hut 
. I do not believe the question as at present before me is a practical 
' question in any shape. I want to know what you think of the great 
subjects that are before us ; what you think of the great question ot the 
Ration of the people to the land, a question which has ansen altogether 
in a new sense since the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer. 
WHiat do you think of the subject of local go^vemment, which is con- 
nected with that other.question ? What do you tbinlr of the Imperial 
V relations between England and Ireland? what do you think of the 
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procedure in the House of Commons? Do you intend t^t the House 
of Commons shall remain in that state of iricapacity and paralysis to: 
which it has of late in a great degree been reduced ! But the Liberal ' 
voter says, “ Really I cannot give any attention at all to any of those 
subjects. These are matters wiicli I deem to be «« dust in the balance. 
It is quite true what you tell me of the questions with Avhich, by common 
consent, the new Parliament wiU deal, and which uHl give the new 
Parliament plenty to do. But I Avill pay no attention to any of those 
(|uestions ; unless you have made up your mind to support the Esta-, 
blished Chiunh of England I will A'ote against you.” Kow, gentlemen, 
that is not a rational course. I assume nothing as to the question 
Avhether tliat might be the conscientious duty of certain persons Avith 
certain convictions when the time had amA'ed ; but I say that, in the 
present state of things, Avhen that Avork has not to be done, and when 
other work has to be done, every sensible man should direct his attention 
to Avhat is going to be set about, and not to that which he knows it is 
impossible ibr him to set about during the Parliament that is about to 
meet. 


PEBPECT STAGNATION. 

In Avhat I have said I tliink a good deal turas upon — opinion I 
Avill not call it — tlie conviction Avhicli I entertain, and Avliich 1 believe 
at least ninety-nine men in CA’ciy hundred in England entertain, that 
the Disestablishment of the Church of England is utterly remote 
from the prospects, and the work, and the possibilities of the Parlia- 
ment Avhidi Avc ai-c about to see elected. ]3ut, then. Lord Salisbury 
turns back to the recoid of historj'i and he says, “ That is veiy avcII, 
yoiu' opinion that Disestablishment is remote ; but you remember that 
you said the same tiling in 1865 about the Church of Ireland. You said 
then, even when there uos.an election coining on — you said that the 
question of the Church of Ireland, in your judgment, avos not Aidthin the- 
range of practical politics— that' Avas in the Parliament about to be 
elected — and yet in four years after that the Church of Ireland Avas, 
destroyed. Thcrefoi'e, your conviction in 1885 is worth no more than 
the opinion which you expressed in 1865, and, consequently, it is pat 
out of court altogether.’ I admit that this is a A'ery ingenious 
point, very ingeniously taken. It is the best point, in my opinion, 
Avliich has been made by the ToTy pnity. I think it is the best 
point, because the rest of their points are so A’ory, Amry bad. Howevci’, 
what is the fact ? It is this. I Avill explain it to you. You know tbat- 
in Shakespeare we find that there Avas a rii’er in Macedon, and there was 
also a river at Monmouth, and so I gave an opinion in 1865, and so I 
give an opinion in 1885 ; and as cadi of these was a river, so each of 
thorn yyas an opinion. Every circumstance on Avliich they depended 
Avas difierimt. llTiy did I belieA'e in 1865 tliat tlie coming Parliniuent 
Avas not likely to deal, nor did it deal, AA'ith the Irish Church ? IVliy 
did I bdicA'c that ? _Why, gentlemen, in order to appreciate the state 
of things that then existed, you who live in the present day, and many ' 
Avho may be young, must make a great mental effort: It avos a totaUy 
different pohtical atmosphere. It Avas a spirit of apathy that th'en_ 
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prevailed. There -Nvas perfect stagnation of the reforming spirit in 
England. If you observe, during tlvose years, the latter years of Lord 
Palmerston’s life in particular, and it is possible that Lord Palmerston’s 
own great'age may have contributed to promote or favour that state of 
things, but, undoubtedly, it Avas a state of political ajiathy and stagna- 
tion, and we felt tlio consequences of tliat state Avheu in 1866 we pro- 
])osed a bill for a moucinte enlargement of the franchise, and Ave 
mot AAUth such opposition, Tory opposition, and even Liberal opposition, 
that our bill come to grief, and the Liberal Government aa’os expelled 
from office. It aa'os hopeless, in such a state of things, to raise any gi-eat 
question unless you had a Government formed on the prirrciple of 
sacrificing itself for the sake of that qrrestion. Aird I did not tlrirrk, in 
fact, that tlio people cared enoitgh about the Irish Chrutsh so to treat it. 
The Irish Church question had been alive for thirty years. It had eveir 
lost ground in public estimation. There Avas an apathy alfecting all 
great public srrbjects, and there Avas a great indisposrtion to have fliem 
raised. I knoAv A'ery well AA'hat that AA’as, because I knoAv the difficrrlties 
under Avliich,- during the years from 1860 onAA-ards, I endeaA’oured to 
indrree the Parliament of that day to accede to financial reform, and iir 
hoAV many cases it Avas impossible to proctun the adoption of evCn Anry 
moderate, A’cry safe, and A’ery obvious propositioirs. 

A QIGAIfTIO OPJiKATIOrr. 

What Avas Avanted, gentlemen, itr the case of the Irish Church, Avas an 
attentive state of the public mind interested in public issues. Notliing 
else Avas a\ anted. The moment atterrtion a\ as turned to the case of tire 
Irish Clnrrch — and so I said at the time, aird so I said in Parliament, in 
the plainest AA’ords — it Avas impossible to defend it ; it Avas mockery of 
a Cliur-nh Establishment. It Avas iir aro sense the Church of the rration, 
and never had been. It AA’as impossible to make a decent or a jdausible 
Aundicatioir for it. It Avas quite certairr to me that Avhen that attention 
came the Irish Chirrch must fall, but at the same time I OAA’ned I AA’as 
not sanguiirc as to the return of that active state of interest on the part 
of the nation in political subjects, and that desire for political improve- 
ment which alone could enable a Government or a Parliament AA’ith a 
hopeful prospect to take up a gr-eat question of that kind. But noAA', 
gentlemen, at the pr’csent moment CA’erything is exactly difiereut. 
Instead of its being a case— I refer to the English Clmrch — in AA’hich 
there is notlring to be said, it is a case in AA’liich them is a great deal to 
be said. Instead of being a mockery of a national Church, it is a 
Chumh Avith respect to AA’hrch its defenders say that it has the adhesioir 
arrd srrpport of a very large majority of the people, and I confess I am 
very dorrbtfirl Avhether that allegation can be refuted. It is a Clmrch 
Avhich Avorks very har’d ; it is a Church that labours to do its business, 
a Church that has infinite ramifications through the whole structure and 
fabric of society, a Chirrch that has laid deep hold upon many hearts as 
well as upon many minds. The discstabb'shment of the Churcli of 
England, gentlemen, AA’ould be a gigantic operation. Tory prophecies ' 
nught lead you to belieA’e that that would not bo so, but Tory predic- 
tions alAA’aj’s break doAvn. After the disestablishment of the Irish 
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ChtiTcli the constant allegation of the Tories was that we should dis-’ 
establish the English Church also inimediately afterwards. I remember 
beiu" d]nllenged‘on that subject, and my answer was — ^Don’t belie^-e 
their allegation. I can teU you that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Chui^ is what I should call a big job, and as to the disestablishment 
of the English Chiu'ch, gentlemen,! did not know then, and I must tell' 
you I do not know now, whether the man yet breathes the air of Par- 
liament that ivill cany into effect that operation. There is no use in 
concealing the trutln It would be a breach of duty to conceal it 
Many of those who write on Disestablishment in England, I think, 
know but little of the subject they are writing about. They frame plans 
of Disestablishment ; pl^s utterly impossible to be entertained, either 
at the present time, or in any other time. In the work called “ The 
Badical Programme " there is a plan of Disestablishment which, even 
if the people of England had made up their minds on Disestablishment 
I am quite satisfied never would be accepted or adopted, but they have 
not made up their minds. The question, instead of -being fimmiai, is 
strange to the mass of the minds of the people of England. They have 
not accepted the conviction that the ChuroliL onght to he ^establishi^ 
ll^en'they have accepted it, it will be a veiy great and a very serious 
question to consider and examine, and I don’t much envy the man who 
has the examination of it Therefore, in every point the case of the 
Church of Englaud is as strongly contiusted ns possible with that of 
the Church of Ireland. In the case of the Church' of Ireland what 
was wanting wus an active, and, if I may say so, a sympathetic 
state of the public mind disposed to deal ■with great, important 
questions. That was wanting, and nothing else ivns wanting. ■Wiat 
we now have is a most active and qmipathetic state of the public 
mind. The public mind never was more alive to its public duty 
than it is at this moment, never more set on the attainment of evoiy 
practical— and, perhaps I may say parenthetically, on some impracti- 
cable reforms— out certainly never more set on the attainment of 
every practicable reform than it is now. Now, the attention that we 
wanted, and had not, in the case of the Church of Ireland, is being given 
to this subject. The result is, we find the mind of England has not 
been prepared for that great — I may say even tremendous — change, at 
any rate enormous change j that the people of England Lave not adopted 
a conviction favourable to disestablishment of that diurch ; and until 
they have adopted it, it would be perfectly fotile, either on the part of ■ 
Liberal Churchmen to entertain appr^ensions for the safely of' the 
Chnrch, or on the part of the Tories to insinuate these apprehensiow . 
into the Liberal mind ivith the ■view of entrapping a few Liberal voles., 

TEffi QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 

Gentlemen, you have exhibited veiy gpeat patience in allowiM me to' 
speak on. the subject of the disestablishment of the Church in l&gland, - 
and now we ■will come a little nearer home. But, in truth, my discourse 
on the Church of Englaud has not been so entirely irrelevant to your 
case as. perhaps at first sight it may seem — because the great and 
governing consideration of the test question appears to me' to apply both ' . 
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to the south and the north of the Tweed. I of course do not presume 
to say that I have a right to impress that upon the minds of all, hut I 
will ]point out to you, "with the full expectation of your assent, that 
lo maintain that prmdple at aU events is my obvious and palpable duty, 
I have been endeavouring to lay before you, in clear and strong terms, 
that as the little worthy leader of the Liberal party I have in England 
used every effort to prevent the making of the Church question into a 
test question at this election ; partly, and mainly I hop^ because I 
think it utterly unreasonable, but also, I admit, because I think it would 
be detrimental in the highest degree to the interests of the Liberal 
party, and to the interests of the countrj' as connected udth the interests 
of the Liberal party. Well, gentlemen, if I have been doii^ so — and it 
did not appear to me, as far as I can gather your impression that you 
thought I had been wrong in that course south of the Border — you udll 
see mat it is not possible for me simply to cross the Border, and in 
crossing the Border, to turn all my declarations inside out and say, 
althou^ the Church question is not fit to be made a test question in 
England, it ought to ho made a test question in Scotland. I tdl you, 
gentlemen, what would be the first consequence if I were capable of 
taking such a course. The first consequence of that inconsistent 
language, and of urging that this subject mould be made a test subject 
in Scotland — ^the first consequence would be that all the good advice I 
hod given to England would bo thrown to the ^7ind8, and that the most 
of the friends of the Church of England would in one great phalan.x 
rush to the poll to support the interests of the Church of Scotland, and 
tlirow theii- weight into the scale adverse to the disestoblishment of that 
Church. Our language has been that the settlement of that subject in 
Scotland ought to be left to the people of Scotland. But if it were 
attempted to be dealt with on the principle of making it a test, in 
comparison uitli which every other question was to be cast into 
the shade, and to be treated, in fact, as practically non-existent — ^if 
we were to deal with it in tliat way, it would be quite idle to say that 
we were leaving it to the people oi Scotland. We should at once find 
that we were dealing with men not sufficiently credulous to be put off 
in that way, and they would soy, ” If you choose to leave it to the 
genuine sense of the people of Scotland, do so, and the sense of the people 
of Scotland will find plenty of means of making itself known, but if you 
ore usinw it as a test question, if you are allowing the electioneering 
screw to be applied to eveiy candidate, and his own personal interest to 
be put into the scale against the question of the Church, that is not leav- 
ing it to the genuiuc sense of the people of Scotland — that is bringing 
political motives to bear from other quarters, and bringing personm 
interests to bear in such a way on the decision of a great pubhc question 
that you cannot possibly in that manner arrive at an impartial, and dis- 
passionate, and satisfactory view of the question.’’ 

“never mind disestablishment.” 

A little incident passed on my journey north on Monday, which 
I tliink it is worth while to mention to you. I do not know how you 
uill judge of its value, but I was stnick with it, because it was cer« 
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tainlv not pre-omiiged, nnd it was finite genuine so far as it wnf. 
CcinhidDnible numbers of peojdc met me at diirewnt stations on tiie road, 
and at one slaliou I was n*ceiving the kind coinjdiments and cbeers of 
this btKly of ];ieo]>Ic wlio were assemblotl tojjcUicr, when one of them 
called out — wliicli was cvidentlv Hn|>iciin.a1iLitcd — in the middle of the 
clieering, “Xercr mind Di••e^t^blialIIllcnt." T do not know that lie ineant 
to sigiiily that he was opposeil to it. or that he was in favour of it. 1 
nnilerstood him to signily that that is not the busings that yon have on 
hand. Tlierenpon a gentleman, who was — ] nuist say I did not know 
him personally, but his apjienmnce be-poke Jii- earnest ne-*.' nnd his title 
to respect, and being evidenth' a gentleman strongly conviticwl in favour 
of JMscstablU-hTncnt, he said, ‘'Three cheers for Disestablishment." .(Vs 
this hall is silent now, so the parly remained hilent. Another man 
behind him — I admit that then* wan not much of an intci^'al allowed — 
another man behind him called out, “Three cheers for the Libeinl 
rauMi.’’ The whole assembly, with laptnrous acclamations, testifnd 
tlicir assunt to the sentiment which had thus spontaneonsly nnd thus 
snddonlj* lioen placed iK'foie them. 

Tiir. i,iDi.!i.vi. rnOGn.vjfMi:. 

What I reallv think, gentlemen, yon will feel is thi«. It i>> a very 
seiions rosjion'iiiility to take political ctuc^tions out of their proper time 
nnd their moi)er order. I have endeavoured to lay hcfoin yon — and I 
must say I think, niion the whole, m'c have had* a most remarkable 
nuaiiimity, a mo'-t iciimiknhle conconlance of Lilicml opinion as to the 
questions n ith which it is our fjiNl duty to deal — they are very latge 
qiiedions, very complicated quc-lions. Dcjicnd upon it, if those subjects 
of local gove’nnuent, the thorough reform of the land laws, the ]iro- 
cednro of Parliaiireiit, the cnmjdction of the Keform Bill by all the 
necessary provisroits which wo call regi.-tration of rarions krnds, ami 
the scttlenrcrrt of Trnpcrinl relations with Irvlnnd on a sirlisfaclorj- fooling 
— if the coming Pariiarneirt is able at its clo.se to recorxl Ibc nccontplish- 
rrrent of those great ptrrnoses, it will Ixs a Parlrameiit worthy to rank 
with any of the hast, aird the nro-t loyal, and the most ettinent of those 
that have marked the history of tlri.s country'. I cannot hut think it air 
error to attempt to thrust aside thc-o oucstiorrs — to cn.sl them into the 
shade nnd into the darkness, to iiiukc them ns thorrgh they exicted not 
for the sake of a .‘■tihjecf, of nhich I will irot rtttdcrvaltrc the importance, 
but of wliieh I utterly deny its mnlnrity at the pre.^ent runnicnt, 

nit. c.\J^:RO^’H itnsoLtrriOK. 

But, then, gentlemen, I have received lo-rlny a notice that I am to be 
n.sked a questron which I will anticipate. The question is art irrtinration 
that a resolntiorr is to be moved irr the House of Commons in favour of 
tlie disestahlibhnrcnt of the Scotti'.lr Chttrch, nrtd the questiorr is, whether 
I will support such a rcsolrrtion or not. It is — “ will Mr. Gladstone 
vote ngnirrst Dr. Cnmcrort's roaolution? Will Mr. Gladstone, or the 
lenders of the Libci-al party, take the vole on Dr. druterort’s ie.solution 
ns indicative of the general drift of Scottish oprrtrori on the subject of 
the disestablishment arrd discndownient of the Chitrch of Scotland I” I 
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tliiuk I cannot do Ijetter, gentlemen, than anticipate tliese two questions. 
They are most legitimate inquiries, and they evidently enter into the 
consideration of the case that we have before us — ^namely, the ca^ 
whether Church Establishment is to be made a test question at this 
election or not, or whether, on the other liand, we ought to labour for a 
state of things in which every Liberal Clmrclunan, being a voter, shall 
feel that in voting for a Liberal candidate he is in no waj'' voting for, or 
giving an opinion on, the disestablishment of the Clnmch of Scotland, 
thou^ that Liberal candidate may himself be favourable to Disestablish- 
ment. That is a state of tliinra I cannot help thinking it is for the 
interest of all parties to bring ^out, for I am quite sure — I have said it 
in private, I believe I have said it in public, at any rate, I say it now 
— that mth r^rd to the sepamtion of the Scottish Ciiurch question 
from the English Chru'ch question, it is in the first place dictated by 
justice and by right, it would not he right tliat the question should be 
decided by English opinion ; it is also dictated by policy, because I 
think no settlement could be satisfactory to Scothmcl unless it were a 
settlement Uie genuine offspring of Scottish sentiment and Scottish 
conviction. Now, if I am ri^tly informed, that portion of the Scottish 
constituencies who ore inclined to make Disestablishment a test question 
at this election arc not understanding, so far as I have been able to learn 
are not of opinion, that they can look to effective Disestablishment in 
the coming Parliament, and they don’t e-\pect legislation for the purpose 
of Disestablishment. 

But theie is what is called Dr. Cameron’s resolution, and I am asked 
whether I am going to vote lor it. Well, gentlemen, I must refer you 
to a dcclamtion that I made in 1880. It ivns on a differont subject, but 
the principle upon which it rested was e.\nctly the same. I was tlien 
pressed to give a pledge to vote for an abstract resolution on the subject 
of -the liquor laws, and I stated by your kind permission the strong 
objections that I see, and tliat I have always seen, to these abstract 
resolutions — and I came to my conclusion in these words — I think it 
was on the 16th of March, 1880 — “Thercfore, until I am prepared with 
a plan, and until I see public opinion reaching such a jicint that I could 
make myself responsible for the proposed plan, and support of that plan, 
I decline to raise false expectations by committing myself to an abstract 
resoluiioii.” I did not, gentlemen, at that time presume to blame, and 
I do not now presume to blame, those who support and bring forward 
these abstiact resolutions ; but I must look at my own duty in the light 
of my own position, and I know if I were to vote for a resolution of that 
kind I shoiud vii-tually be making a most solemn and important promise 
to the coimtiy, and tliat promise, gentlemen, I never have made and 
never will make until I am prepared to cany it out. 

AUSTKiVCT RESOLUTIOITS. 

. Now^ I give you an instance by wliich you will see tliat these abstract 
resolutions arc not always worth much. In 1858 there was a Tory 
Government in power, and a resolution was proposed for the repeal of 
the paper-duty. It was proposed in teims moderate but intelligible. 
They knew that the papei'-dutj' could not be repealed that rear, and 
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therefore they thought they woiild have an abstract resolution, and the 
resolution stated that it ought not to he maintained as a permanent 
portion of the revenues of the country. Well, gentlemen, that resolution 
was passed unanimously with a Tory Government in power in the year 
1868. In the year 1860 I was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
produced a Budget of very considerable comprehensiveness, and in this 
Budget was the repeal of the paper-duty ; and, notwithstanding the 
unanimous resolution, the repeal was met with the most determined and 
obstinate resistance on the part of the whole Tory party. The bill was 
finalljr thro^vn out in the House of Lords, and became the subject of a 
constitutional crisis. It was passed with the utmost diflBculty — but still 
it was passed — in the following year, but two years of determined 
opposition was given to my bill by the very men who gave me unanimous 
support to the resolution two years before. Of how little effect these 
resolutions are to bind those who don’t want to be bound ! They say 
there is a change of circumstances j but in this world there is alwiys a 
change of circumstances. You might ns well expect one wave of the 
sea to be precisely the same os the next yvave of the sea as to expect that 
there would be no change of circumstances ; and that change of ciiuum- 
stances forms the apology of those who wish to pursue an alta^d course. 

SCOTCH OPINION. 

I think the second question put to me is whether I should accept 
that resolution as conclusively conveying the opinion of the people 
of Scotland. In my opinion, gentlemen, w'e are not now spealang of 
the next Parliament. It is a^ed we are speaking now, not of the 
next Parliament, but of the Parliament after it. "Would that resolution 
bo a bi iding resolution, accepted as conclusive -with ’ regard to the 

P ossible opinion of the people of Scotland on the question by tlie 
arliament after the next ? I tell yon fairly it would not ; no such' 
resolution could be accepted as conclusive of the opinion of Scothmd. 
It would require a long series of such resolutions, probably, for a con- 
siderable time to give that solidity to a declaration of that sort that 
would justly Parliament in so regarding it. Let us suppose, to take 
the supposition either way, that in this election the Chuiuh question is 
made a test questioi^ and that Dr. Cameron’s resolution was carried by 
a majority of Scottish members. Well, people would very naturally 
say this. They would say an election carried npon this question as 
a test question is not a fail- indication of the opinion of the people of , 
Scotland on the subject, because the candidate ■who has voted for it has 
done so in conseguence of the pressure brought to bear upon him at 
the election, and in consequence of his finding that, from the particular 
position of parties in his constitucncj', it" woidd be more in his interest 
to go in that direction tlian in the other direction. That is a 'very 
unsafe ground to stand upon, and Parliament would be very slow to 
recognise it. _ But let us suppose, on the other side, that it is not made 
a test question. Well, then, if our view ■were to prevail, and if I am 
right in ^ying that every Liberal votei' ought to support a competent 
and qualified Liberal candidate at this election, whatever be his opinion 
on the Church question, then, of course, it follows that no such xesoln- 
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tion could be acc^ted as conclusive, because, as I liave said, men Tvere 
dected on general grounds of Liberalism, and u’ere not elected on the 
Church question. 

“a LOJfO VISTA.” 

I have detained you for a long time, and I ■will but say a very 
few more ■u’ords. I think I have answered explicitly the question 
proposed to be put to me; and I ■will say but a very few more 
•words. I hope that in anything that has failen from me, I have not 
appeared to undervalue the great question of religious establishment, 
and the sacredness and solemnity oi the con^victions that are associated 
■\nth it. If I have, I have most grievously belied my own internal 
sentiments. It is a ^at, it is a ^gantic question ; ana I am very far 
from saying that if I Avere a man twent}' years yotmmr — if I could 
stand before j'ou at a future election — ^it at a future Section circum- 
stances were ripe for taking a matter of tliis kind in hand on the one 
side or the other, T am far from saying that I should then uige you not 
to give it a firat place in yoiU‘ thoughts and actions. I am now 
labouring ■with all m3’ heait for the unity of the Liberal pari}*, 
and labouring for it not on groimds of policy and of adA’antage 
alone, but on grounds of reason. I say it is I'easonable that Ave 
should continue to be united, because there is work to be done. We 
know what that Avork is, and we knoAv that on it we are agreed. But 
had AA-e advanced further in the future stages, in the coming stages of 
our political liistor)’ ; were the question of Disestablishment at the door, 
instead of beinft as it now is, at the end of a long vista — I am not speak- 
ing of Scottish Disestablishment alone ; I am speaking in a great degree 
of the Church of England. It may be that the Church of England 
occupies too la^ige a place in my vicAv, but I have England mainly, no 
doubt, in my Anew. But at the same time, when Scottish public opinion 
seems to rocomise absolutely that there cannot bo any legislation on the 
' Scottish Establishment in the coming Parliament, I do not think I am 
far ■vA’Tong in saying Avhat I did. I call, gentlemen, a long vista in poli- 
tics tliat which extends beyond the Fowoment that is about to come 
together. But I say at any rate that were the question of Disestablish- 
ment at the door, far be it from me to say that it might not become, and 
probably Avould not become on both sides for a large portion, perhaps 
for the mass of the people in Scotland and in England, the one cai'dinal 
and determining question. 

UNITY, UNITY, UNITA'. 

But there are very large questions now in view. I may speak of them, 
perhaps, a little more on omer 'occasions. As I have said, I am labour- 
ing for the unity of the Liberal party now ; I am labouring for its unity 
because I believe it Avill be an honourable unity foimded upon common 
conAuctions and common purpose in the work now to be done. Ear be 
it from me to say that the unity of any political part}* is an object that 
at all times is to be preferred to ever}’ other. If we come to a point at 
Avhich.our convictions go radically apart, and if the matters at issue are 
1 of vital importance, then I, who am now teaching and preaching unity 
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to tlic iMJst of iny nbility, pUouIcI hope Hint the Liberal jiarty will sever 
and split rather tlmn Kierilicc cmisciciice and contnction. Tliou* are 
yue^tioiis n iiich don’t admit of compromi'K,-. We all fool that within 
ourselves Ihirty is an inilmmont for the- attaininont of groat cnd«, 
rather than a good in itself ; hut it is n vahmhh* instrument— ah ! it is 
an invaluable instrument— for it has liceu by ]iarty, by paity combina- 
tion and connection, though some soiolibts and jihitosophera may laugh 
at it — it has been by party combination and connection that almost all 
tlic good that has been acliievod in I’ailiamont lias In-en attained for the 
iMMietit of this country. Convictions an' higher than parly ; and when 
these convictions come, then is the lime to give them elfccl. Then is 
liio lime, iwinfnl os it would he, to ipiancl among ourselves, hut don’t 
let ns f|uarrel till the time comes. JJon't let ns expo-te ourselves, in the 
first place, to the rha^o of vioktiun of duly, in the eccoml place, almost 
of ridieule, by allowing our action to 1 h‘ governed at this eriiis not by 
mhjects that are before ns, hut by the. aulijects whieli in the main aiij 
not before ns. This question is miMsl in Kngland as a nlmntom light to 
lure UP nwav froni the )intlt that we ought to trend ; hut don’t let any 
])Itnntom liglit bewilder n« and lead ns into error. l)on’t let nnv men* 
\ision or excited feeling, however deeply etdoured it may he by the 
ingenuity of ]>olitieians, dmw us fnmi tfic Ptraiglit line of duty. We 
have got work to do. We do it ; we arc ngretsl about it. >>’oth‘iHg can 
jeleopo us from the obligation to pttJ-cctJtc that work to its nccompUsli- 
ment. On our |us>sccutmg it, «m out failure iu it, or our nccomjdishing 
it ns it lies, will dejtcnd the ultimate judgment of the country— -its 
determination cither that we Imvc d<»ne or that wc have betrayed our 
])ublic duly. 


THE TAVO PAHTIES. 

iJT irj:sT cALDjip, yors.vj}EP ir, issfi.) 

Tnn pithy nddtc.ss which has licen placed iu my hands remind? me of 
an inciuent that occurred when I had the honour of visiting West Calder 
on a former occasion. 1 did at that time, gentlemen, in a communication 
with a portion of yonr number enter upon the subject of tlie extension of 
the franchise, and I told you with what earucstness of nmpose,* 
reserving of course the choice’of time and opportunity, I should labour' 
to promote that object. Kow, before I tay a wonl'or two upon that 
Ruhject, I wish to do justice to an indiviuttal, perhaps not personally 
known to you — hut that does not mailer — ^xvith re.?pcct to whom 1 had 
received information that nppc.'irs to 1>c erroneous. I made a complaint j 
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last week that three Tory candidates had stated that I had for a length 
of time opposed the extension of household suffrage to the counties. I 
knew that that was totally tintine, and I named three gentlemen. One 
of those, whom I named upon the authority of a gentleman who 
declared to me that he had heai-d the words, has written to me to assure 
me that he never made use of them — ^thnt is Mr. Acker's. I am verj* 
glad indeed to accept his assurance. I cannot account for the ascription 
to him of a declaration of that kind by a person who professed he had 
heard it, hut I accept Mr. Ackers’s assurance, and regi'et that I should 
have been led into error. I am sorry to say that tliat does not dispose 
of the case with regard to tire other's. Since then I have heard of 
another whom I mi^t put into the place of Mr. Ackers. Gentlcmerr, 
allow me to assure you, without entenng into details, that to the best of 
my belief and conriction I have never q^uestioned the propriety of 
e.Ktending household stt&a^e to the coimties. It has been a declaration 
made bj* me times almost -nithout nrrmber. Many times over in the 
House of Commons and on every suitable occasion I have given my 
vote in support of that dechmitiorL Undoubtedly it is a great exten- 
sion of the franchise wltich has token place, and I trust it rrill prove 
that in proportion as the extension has been large and the basis of 
the constitution — ^the Parliamentary constitution — of the country 
has been -widened, so in that same pr-oportion have the tin-one and the 
institutions of the country been strengthened. I look forwonl -with the 
utmost confidence to the futoe, in -vnrich I believe tlrat Scotland will 
retain the honourable reputation she has earned since the fir^st Reform 
Act. Since that Act Scotland has never 'wavered for a moment in her 
allegiance to Liberal principles. In every one of the twelve Parliaments 
wlriclr have sat since 1832, Scotland has returned a majority of Liberal 
members. But rvhile the Liberalism of Scotland has becn’remarkable 
for its unvarying tenacitj’- and the solidity of its fibre, that Liberalism 
has never been distinguished by -violence or by a di^osition to cany 
opinions to extremes. It has been as temper-ate as it was firm, and I 
trust that moderation, self-derrid, and a just recollection of the diffi- 
culties which attend the conduct of public afi'oirs will mark the conduct 
of the new electors in the exercise or the franchise just as much as it did 
the conduct of tire old ones. 

IXCRE.VSE OP SCOTCH KEPRESEXTATIOX. 

There is another point upon which I must congratirlate you, and 
tliat is that, besides the great exterrsion of the suffrage, you have 
seen a large addition to the Parliamentary po-wer of Scotland by the 
raising of the numbers that represented her from fifty-eight to seventy. 
On a very early .occasion in mv former addresses six years ago to 
the people of Midlothian, I called attention to the inequality -with 
wlriclr Scotlorrd was treated, aud I promised to do my best to redress 
that inequality. I hope you think that promise has been redeemed. It 
was not so easy a matter as, perltaps, at first sight might appear, it was 
all yery well to acknowledge m the abstract that Scotland ought IC have 
more members j hut -where -were they to come from 1 Many a man 
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would say — Oh, yes, let Scotlond have more members, but then do not 
let Irelond and England have fewer members. Then the only method 
was to make a small addition to the membership of the House, but the 
enemies of an increase of the reiwesenlation were not to be ciicumvented 
in that way. Directlj' I proposed an increase of the members of the 
House a universal howl was raised by tlic Torj'- papers, and all the — 
what shall I call them?— the temporising papei-s of the age. They all 
cried out, “Oh, as to increasing the members of the House that is 
intolerable.” They said distribute fairly the members now allotted to 
the three Kingdoms, but do not increase the numbers of the House. But 
we know very well what would have happened if we had not increased 
the numbers of the House. All the English members and all the Irish 
members would have made common cause to sit upon Scotland, and 
instead of getting twelve new members, Scotland at most would have 
had difliculty in getting six or five or four. So we stuck to our point. 
And when it came to the final issue, the reasonableness of the claim 
could not be denied, and Scotland was in possession of a propoition of 
members wliich at length gives her somethiim like equal justice in 
fijinparison witli Ihc other portions of the TJnitecl Kingdom. 

MB. PABNEtli’S IKVITATION. 

The first purpose which presented itself to me when I came' to 
Scotland was to make the Libertil parly sensible — so far as I could 
contribute to that great object — of the singular weight of obligation 
that now rests upon it to maintain on the occasion of tliis election it's 
close and hearty political union. I pointed to one particular reason in 
tire very interesting and memorable state of the near relations of Ireland 
and Gi-eat Britain, and pointed out that it was very possible that in a 
constitutional fonn, and try an overwhelming majority of her members, 
the Irish nation might present some demand — I am confident tliat 
Ireland ivill never forget her duty to the union of this Empire — but that 
she might present some demand for a large change in the management 
of her local afl'nirs, a demand whiclr, ns I said, ou^it to be received 'with 
attention and I'espect. I need not say that if at any time it should 
happen that it was the public opinion of Scotland that witlrout the 
smallest disparagement to its duty ns a member of the United Kingdom 
there ought to be some administrative change given to Scotland, a more 
exclusive power in the management of ccitoin local aft'airs, I have no 
knowledge whether such demand will arise, it has not been discussed, 
tire subject is totaUy immature, but I only saj' that if the people of 
Scotland with their solidity of judgment, thought fit to make such a 
demand, I have rio doubt that also would receive most considerate and 
favourable attention. Since that occun’ence — since I made a declaration 
to that effect — Mr. Parnell has conveyed to me through the confidential 
channel of the public Press a suggestaon that I had better frame a plan 
for giving this local government to Iinland. I propose to make my reply 
to Mr. Parnell in a manner equally conliderrtiul, and I have no doubt 
you will not rnention it, and that none of oiu' friends who sit at these 
tables will think of reporting it. My reasons against compljdng with 
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that demand are these — that what I have said is tliat the ■wish of Ireland 
dearly and constitutionally expressed deserves our most respectful and 
favourable attention. But then I observe at once that T do not yet 
^ow •vN'hat the ■wish of Ireland is, nor shall I kno^u’ it, nor can it be 
constitutionally expressed until after the election -which is now approach- 
ing. And I must also say that I believe Mr. Parnell must have takeu 
me to be very much wanting in experience of public life, or not perhaps 
to have profited by the experience I have had ; because that experience 
teaches me that if I were so rash as to moke mj'self the volunteer 
physician of the people of Ireland instead of those authorised doctors 
whom she is going to send by and by to the House of Commons, I 
should not only exhibit myself in a capacity I do not wish to fill before 
the public, but I should seriously damage any pr^osal which might 
have been hatched in my mind. I am not in the wovemment of the 
country. If any great constitutional question arises with respect to the 
government of Ireland, and if a proposal has to be made, that proposal 
can only be made effectively by the Government of the countiy ; and 
although the Government of the country have been rather silent upon 
this subject, and appear to be most disinclined to use any language that 
might put them for a moment in less easy relations -with the party hum 
over the Channel, to whom they owe so much in the transactions of the 
last Parliament, if they continue to be the Government of the country 
any rational man in Opposition uill require to hear what they have got 
to say upon the subject oefore making up his own mind. I therefore thmk 
that I have given tolerably good reasons wliy, -uith every courtesy to 
Mr. Parnell, it is impossible for me to accede to the kind in-vitation he 
has given me. 


“the backbone op the pauty.'’ 

I have had to address a meeting in Eduibiugh upon the subject 
of the disestablishment of your Church, whicli e.xcites great interest 
in the country; and as it was my duty on that occasion to recom- 
mend, so far ns I might presume to recommend, and I do not overrate 
my authority on that matter or suppose I have little or any duty or 
right beyond that of saying what conscientiously appears to me to be for 
the interest of the party and countrj' — ^in the exorcise of that duty I had 
to make an announcement which no doubt was painful and disappointing 
to some of those not only favourable in principle to disestablishment but 
who likewise think the time has come for gi%ung effect to that desire. Well, 

I am bound to acknowledge tlie kindness and jiaticnce and generosity 
■with which tliat declar.ation of mine has been received. It was a conscien- 
tious declaration dictated to me by consideration of the whole case as it ' 
presented itself to my mind. It may seem strange to you that I should 
show a disinclination to admit into the plan of action for the coming 
Pai'liament other great subjects besides those I have ali'eady enumerate. 

I ventui'ed to present to the country what may be termed a limited pro- 
gi'ammc or scheme of action, and others have tried to make additions to 
it. Some people have said that I should put out reform of the House of 
Lords, the abolition of the House of Lords, and put in disestablishment 
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of the Church. Pray, gentlemen, remember I am not novr^apeaking oh 
the merits of tlie (j[nestion. I am speaMi^ of the policy and the pro- 
priety of including the particular subjects in Hie programme which I 
have laid before the country. Nothing would be more ea^ for me than 
to com-t popular favour by presenting to you an enormous fist of reforms. 
I have no doubt that there are many subjects calling for legislation. I 
have endeavoured upon a multitude of occasions to help the country to 
understand how wofuUy our legislative business is in arrear, above all 
to make it understand how the present condition of the House of 
Commons and its rules renders it essential, in order to make proper 
progress ■with legislation, that those rules should be changed, which of' 
Itself would amount to a great public measui-e. After sitting in twelve 
Parliaments a man begins to have, if he has any bmins at aU, the capa- 
city and faculty of knowing what a paitioular Parliament can do and is 
likely to do, and therefore, mstead of ademting the more popular course 
of dealing -with this, that, and the other, I have put togetlier those sub- 
jects which appeared not to me only, but, so far os I could judge, to the 
best heads and the best minds throughout the party to have the strongest 
claims on public attention. I have limited myself to these subjects and- 
I believe I was right in that limitation. At the same time I am aware 
that I make a hea'vy draft npon the patience of gentlemen whose hearts 
and souls are in the prosecution of certain other questions when I re- 
spectfully endeavour to lay before them the appeal that at tliis junctiu^ 
the object of their desires is not in my judgment practicable, and more 
especially am I sensible of the responsibility of making that draft upon 
their patience •when I remember rmat undonbtedly will be admitted on 
all hands — that those favourable to the disestablishment of the Church 
in Scotland not only constitute a very large portion of the Liberal party, 
but likewise are, as I may say, the backbone of the party', are men who 
have never deviated from the steadiness of their purpose, men 's\ith 
r^ard to whom you may say that you always know where they are, ’ 
that you always know when a public case comes foru'^ard they will not 
be finding small reasons and petty' excuses for not supporting it, but 
whenever they see the cause of right and justice they ■will go strniglit to 
‘the mark. Therefore, su', I -Nvish to render my respectful acknowledg- 
ment to those gentlemen for the kindness with which they have tolerated 
me in the expression of a conscientious opinion. 


BEVERAXCE OF THE QUESTIONS OF SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 

One more word I will say. I know very well they attach the utmost 
value, and in my opinion they are right to attach tlie utmost ■value, to a 
complete severance betiveen the two questions of Disestablisliment in 
Scotland and Disestablishment in England. But, gentlemen, that 
severance is d principle to which I for one am pledged. I am pledged 
to maintain and promote it to the best of my ability. So is Lorel 
Hartington, and so 1 tliink are those gentlemen who have taken an 
active part in adxusing on the concerns of the Liberal party. ' It is not 
altogether a matter of course tliat we. shall succeed in it, and T venture 
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to assure you that if on this occasion the Liberal poity in Scotland had 
made the' sole question of Disestablishment the test of supporting or 
opposing can^dates the effect would hove been this — ^the same liing 
woidd ha'-e been done in England. On the other side, the supporter of 
tlie Church Establishment in England, who are exceedingly numerous 
and powerful both in the Liberal parly and the Conservative party, 
never would have listened to tliis propossd to keep the ^estions separate. 
They woidd have made the Scotch question^ as the Englisli question, 
their question, and in my opinion the people of Scotland womd have 
suffer^ severely from that intemiLvture of English questions with theirs, 
and from the risk, the serious risk, the almost certainty, that the balance 
of English opinion would have governed ultimately the question in 
Scotland. I nave laboured and shall labour to keep these questions 
apart, and I believe the advice which I have venture to give on the 
present occasion, however unpalatahle it may be to manv, is the most 
salutarj’- and unfailing for tne purpose of preserving that severance 
between the two questions which Ihope and baheve almost every Scotch- 
man desires to mamtain. 

TACTICS OF THE COSSERVATTVE OPPOSITION. 

Since I came to Scotland I have said nothing upon the subject of the 
present Government, and I must say something in respect to them, and 
withtregord to them I shall speak plainly, but at the same time I hope 
not under the influence of any blind parfy spirit, and certainly not with 
a desire to perpetrate any conscious injustice. There are two things to 
considered ; one is the conduct of this Government, and the other is 
the treatment which this Government is to receive. "What I am dis- 

E osed to ndsh, if 1 were to sum it all up in one single sentence, would 
e this. 1 should wish that their conduct should 1» as like ours as it 
was possible, and I should wish that the treatment which they receive 
’ may be as unlike as possible the treatment we received. In regard to 
that treatment I speak principally of the House of Commons ; and I 
speak principally ot the foreign policy of the country with regard to 
what I must observe — that nothing could be more injurious to Imperial 
interests than the incessant questioning, than the su^estions of mis- 
chievous character put hum day to day, without number and without 
limit, in the shape of qucstions'on matters of the utmost delicacy and 
difiSculty, and weakenmg to the uttermost the influence of those who 
represent the interests of the country in the cormcils of Emope. Nothing 
could be more injurious and nothing could be more unjustifiable, because 
tliese were not questions put and difficidties created in order to give 
satisfaction to some great and sacred internal conviction. They were 
fighting for no principle against us ; they had been only put from a 
disposition to do mischief to their political opponents, with a culpable 
inmtference whether, in the attempt to annoy their political opponents, 
they were or were not wounding the -vital interests of the coimtry. I 
have done -with that, but I -will point, however, to some matters I'have 
stated, connected ivith the conduct of the present Government. I by no 
menus have to make it a subject of universal complaint. 

n 
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THE SODDAX. 

• The most dangerotis of all matters that we have hod to deal with in 
the course of the last few years has been the question of the Soudan. It 
ha 3 *cost this countiy some blood and much tr^ure, and I have admitted 
with regret that I could not say we in every instance and every step of 
our difficdt path arrived at a right judgment. _ I think in some points 
not immaterial with respect to the Soudan it is clear that we fell into 
error. What I have said is this — ^that there was not an eiTor that we 
hove committed that was not fostered by the party opposite, and that 
the complaint against us amounts simply to this— uiat we did hot com- 
mit more errors and greater. .Therq may be some who think that that 
is a sweeping accusation. Let me illuhrate it by a particular point. 
The question was immediately brought up on our quitting office whether 
it was desirable or not to continue the evacuation of the Soudan. We 
held that it was, that no good was to be done, and that great mischief 
was to he done, by organizing efforts for the purpose of the conquest of 
that country or for the purpose of establishing a government according 
to our ideas in that countiy. That is our opinion ; we place it before 
yon for your judgment, "l^at did the incoming Government say The 
incoming Government said that that opinion was a great mistake^that 
we ought to have continued military operations in the Soudan, that we 
ought to have remained there until we had established by military force 
institutions for the government of that savage countiy. But it was 
added that our policy, our acts, had gone too far and could not be 
recalled, consequently that evacuation was to be continued, and we 
were to close our accounts with the Soudan. I lay that before you, 
because the statement is a fact which is perfectly unquestionable — 
namdy, that we in principle contended for leaving the Soudan ; that 
our opponents contended in principle against it and said we should con- 
tinue mere, but it was too late to do it. That will enable you to judge 
whether I am unreasonable when I say that the complaint of our oppo- 
nents against us was not against the errors which we committed but 
because we did not commit more and greater errors, and because, when 
the errors became palpable, we did not persevere and push them to 
extremities. ^ Do you think it would have been wise for you to have 
continued military operations, which were never intended for the con- 
quest of the Sou^, for this wild purpose, and in defiance of climate, 
circumstances, and politictd relations — ^for this wild purpose of establish- 
ing institutions there by force over the head and ears of the people ? If 
you think that was wise, then condemn us, and give your support to 
those who are now in power ; but, if the reverse, men I think you will 
understand a h'ttle from what I have now said what I mean when I say 
that such errors as' we have committed in regard to the Soudan were 
embraced and would have been exaggerated by the poUcy of the opposite 
party 
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TSB DUTY OP AX OPPOSITIOX. 

Anotlier important question is with regard to the frontier of Afghan- 
istan. We were called upon to consider, on the pait of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, the particulars of his ffontier towards the territory which 
Eussia had immediately become possessed of, and certain measures were 
adopted in full concurrence mth the Ameer of Afghanistan. We adopted 
lines wliich we thought just and conscientious. We went out of office, 
a new Government came in, and with great satisfaction I may say that 
the new Government has adhered — ^we are not in possession of official 
information, but I believe the whole world knows enough to be aware 
that the new Government has adhered— upon that question to the lines 
we laid down, and I am also happy to understand that proceedings are 
going forward and are expected to reach a satisfactoiy termination. 
Therefore, on that matter I delight to ^ve credit. I am not a perfectly 
imrartial judge ; of course, the credit 1 give to them is that of agreeing 
with us. I am very glad to give it, but there are some among them 
that do not consider that a "reat credit. I hope you estimate it a little 
more favourably. I must ^serve, however, that I distinguisli betiveen 
the two questions of conduct and treatment, and whereas in the conduct 
there is nothing to find fault -with since the new Government came into 
office, on the other hand, the treatment has certaii^ been very different. 
I will deal wnth one point When we were in office and were dealing 
in concert with the Ameer we had oftered certain terms to Eussia, and 
we meant to adhauto tliem, but the Opposition, especially by the mouth 
of one of its most lavonred members, now Secreta^ of State for India, 
Lord EandolphClmrchill immediately declared that it had heard with pain 
and shame the declarations made by the Prime Minister, which showed , 
how the interests and honour of the countiyhad been trampled under foot. 
That was the sort of assistance we used to get in working these ques- 
tions. When the new Gov^ment came in, when tliey examined the 
matter, when they saw’ that in point of justice and policy there wus no 
choice — I take no particular credit for W’hat we did ; there was no choice 
in point of justice and policy, there was no other alternative for honest, 
reasonable, enlightenea men — ^when they came in and followed our 
course we offered them tlie very best support in our power. We assured 
them that in prosecuting that policy, without at all attempting to tie 
-their hands ns to details and particulars in the piosecution of that 
policy, they should have all the assistance we could give just as if we 
ourselves had continued in pow’er and had been loomng for the assist- 
ance of oui‘ friends. I hope we shall continue on that footing, I can 
only say that I have the deepest sense of the responsibility and guilt of 
interfering with Ministers concerned in carrying on the foreign affairs 
of the country except with dear and full knowledge and in deierence to 
strong, conscientious convictions. Upon these grounds it may be a 
duty to interfere, as Lord Chatham interfered at the time of the 
American war, as Mr. Fox interfered at the time of the Eevolutionaiy 
^var — and w'hat would he not have saved this country had his voice 
swayed their counsels ! But, ns a rule, in the absence of better know- 

ir2 
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ledge, in the alisencc of definite collections, in the ahsence of hettcr 
counsels, it is onr duty not to weaken the hands of the i-cpiesentatircs 
of our countrj*. I will say this also irith respect to Afghanistan. You 
iccollcct llie condition in which Afghanistan was at tlie time -when we 
came into power. Afghanistan was broken to piece-s, the gray hairs of 
an old sovereign had just been brought down with sorrow to the grave, 
ifb independence was destroyed, it was kept domi by Briti.di amis. I 
ask you how we should have looked Bnssia in the face Avhen she came 
to make lier claims. She would have found Afghanistan full of friends 
and allies ready to join her in opposition, and the invader she would 
have recognised as the liberator ol the countrj*. Instead of that, ojiposed 
and censured by the Toij' Opposition, we brought pence into AJghnn- 
istan. We witnessed witli satisfaction the establishment of a competent, 
and I believe experience has sliown an honest mlcr, the pi-esent Ameer 
Abdurrahman. We gave peace and independence back to tlie conutrj*. 
We withdrew our army, the G(»,000 men in Afghanistan and on the 
frontier were reduced bv 40,000 men, and 20,000 men did the work so 
far ns the defence of In^a was concerned, and tUd it better. I tremble 
to think of the position in which we should have stood if Russia had 
had Afghanistan for her friend and if we had been thei'e in the condi- 
tion of iiersons exercising a foreign domination without cause or warrant 
in defiance of the sentiment of the countrj'. 

“a DEPLOR.VBLE SPi:CTACI.C.” 

Another question I will touch on — and again, though at present 
imperfectly informed, I rejoice to say that I have no fault to find iritli 
the policy which the Goveniment aire piu-suing — and that is the extra- 
ordinarj* controversy ivhich has arisen, now unloitunately provoked and 
inflamed into .icts of positive mir, in the Balkan peninsula. I think, so 
far as I know a hat is going on, that Lonl Salisbuij* descives credit for 
the couise which he has taken in regaitl to the lecent transactions in 
that peninsula. When the two portions of Bulgarin which were unitetl 
hj’ the Tivaty of San Stefano aiuf disjoined by the Treaty of Berlin again 
united themselves by a popular movement, that sedf-iove of wliich I 
suppose most of ns arc com-cioiis and by ivhich all of us me on some 
occasions swayed, inight hai-e prompted Loid Salisbuiy to take a stiong 
and indignant position against those who attempted to chaugc the 
Treaty ol Berlin. On tlie contrary, he appears to have taken a prudent 
and practical view of the case, and to have been disposed to rc.'qiect the 
desire of the Bulgarian peoples north and south of the Balkans to form 
one political community. Ifow war has been ciuated, war has been 
begun, not by the interference of the Siiltaii or the Timkish Goran- 
nicnt, who 1 Uiink dcacrve on this occasion the ciedit of having some 
prudence and moderation ; not by the iiitciferencc of the Graat Bowers, 
against whom, at any rate, no cliaige can be made ; least of all thiough 
the actioii of the English Goveminent, who appear to Jiavo been desuous 
to give fair attention to the claims of popular liberty in that peninsula ; 
but thiough the claims set up by the people of Servia and the people of 
Gioecc. The jieople of Greece have happily coiilined tlicuiseives to a 
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remonstrance or action within their o^\’n horder, bnt Serria has made 
war on tlie people of Bulmria. In m>; opinion that war is a deplorable 
spectade. I have to say ttiat the Servians owed their liberty in 1878 or 

1S77 1 forget wliich it nns, in 1877 I think— to the intervention of the 

European Powei*3, who would -not allow the Sultan of Turkey to re- 
estabush dominion over them. I think to see these territories incuning 
the risk and responsibilifrv of carrj-ing bloodshed into the territoiy of 
other people, otfiei- poptilations, to whom th^ were united by the 
recollection of centuries of common suffering and degradation— to see 
this war so pi-ovoked and so carried on is one of the most mouniful 
spectacles which ever met my eyes. I will not undertake to tell you 
what ought to be done in this difficult circumstance. All that I will say 
is, as far°as I am able to judge, the Government of the day, with Lonl 
Salisbiuy at its head, and Lord Salisbury holding the seals of the 
Foreign Department, have been r^ulating their preceedings by sound 
pruK^les of whidi no Englishman need be ashamed. And so long ns 
they continue to direct themselves on that question upon those prin- 
ciples, as far as I am concerned, and I am sure I can answer for those 
Avno have been my colleagues, they will receive our best support 

THE ATTACK ON BARIi SPENCER. 

I tinist you will see that I do not udsh to proceed with regard 
to the Government in a spirit of indiscriminate and sweeping con- 
demnation; nor is it necessai’y. But I come to matters at home 
upon which I cannot speak in terms of so much favour. Some 
buls were passed by the Government in conjunction with the 
Liberal leaders for which I think they deserve credit. But there 
are two questions on which I think their proceedings are open to 
serious exception. In the first place, I think no graver error was ever 
committed by a Government, and I am boimd to say that Lord Salisbury 
took an early opportunity of disclaiming, so far as he could with decency, 
the proceedmgs of his coUea^es in the House of Commons — no graver 
error ever was committed than when two members of the Cabinet in 
' particular, perhaps the two most important members of it in the House 
of Commons, took the oppoitunity of a discussion with regard to the 
administration of justice in Ireland to condemn largely the conduct and 
administration of Lord Spencer. Fou know liow we stand in this 
coruitr}'. We have sharp party differences, but those pnr1;y differences 
in general touch matters which are not elementary and fundamental in 
government These are certain subjects upon which all parties and all 
Governments are supposed to pull together^ and among these are q uestious 
connected -with the administration of justice., I can only say that I am 
aware of no instance in which party distinctions hai'e been lira Ic to sway 
the conduct of political leadei-s in such a way ns to lead them to condemn 
tire conduct that they condemned in Lord Spencer. Lord Spencer is a 
man who is well known as of the vot’’ highest character’, of great expe- 
rience in Iialand, and of marked ability, and he has been labouring to 
the best of his ability — ^not infallibly, but to the Irest of his ability — ^for - 
the good administration of justice in Ireland. I lament I cannot but 
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gravely condemn the language vrhich wos used tonurds him, not onlybjf 
noble lord to whom I Imve referred, hut by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
as leader of the House of Commons. I do not wish to excite feeling, 
especially in regard to any Irish matter ; therefore I pass firom this 
subject. I wisli to make this protest on behalf more of elementary' 
principles of government and public order than on behalf of Lord 
Spencer, whose character and position are such that he needs no vindi- 
cation, and nothing can injure nim in the estimation of his countrymen. 

THE BOYAL COJUIISSIOS ON TRADE. 

But there is another subject I wish to dwdl upon, because it is pro- 

S >ective. I cannot but disapprove and lament tlie appointment of a 
oyal Commission to inquire into the distress of the country. There is 
no more plausible proceeding than, when there is difficulty, to ^point a 
Royal Commission to make an inquiry. It takes it off the shoulders 
of the Executive Government, it takes it off the shoulders of those 
who are responsible, and places it upon the shoulders of those men who ' 
are not responsible at all. I have no doubt the members of the Royal 
Commission will do their best^ but you have no hold upon them, and 
whatever they report wtU be made use of to diminish the responsibility 
of Ministers, to \mom you or^ht to look, and who, if no ardlable reme- 
dies are at hand, ought to have the courage to say so. Do not suppose 
that I am here to question the fact that distress has prevailed in the 
country ; but this I must say. that those who are ns old os I am will be 
able to make useful and fruitful con^risons between the distress of the 
Inst few years and the distress that i recollect in my youth, the cases of 
distress and the period of distress that occurred between the year 1816 
and the passing of the Reform Bill. These were periods indeed severe. 
The characteristic of the present distress has been this, that as regards 
capital there has been a great diminution of tbe profits, a good deal of 
stagnation, and a very large amount of suffering in certain oranclies of 
industry, such as agriculture and the coal indiistry ; hrit it has been 
attended with this mitigating circumstance, that there has not been 
general and severe distress among the working population of the 
country. No doubt in the coal trade and in the slupping trade— per- 
haps these arc the most remarkable interests — ^thei‘e has been a diminu- 
tion of employment, and ivith that diminution of employment consider- 
able distress, wliich I deeply lament ; but you must regard ^is foct — 
that mo^ of the working population of the country have during the last 
two or tliree years been enjojnng the benefit of access to articles of food 
and articles of clothing upon better terras than they ever knew before. 
There are a great number of people in whose eyes it appears that if capi- 
talists are not quite so Avell off ns they ■were the question of ^e condition 
of the "ft'orking classes is secondary. I exactly reverse these two posi- 
tions. I say that if tlie mass of the people, who are really dependent on 
tlieir daily lahoux, are relatively not ill ofl^ in llie greater portion of our 
branches of industiy, it is a matter* for great regret, but still it is a 
secondary matto, to know that the accumulation of capital is not going ' 
on quite as rapidly ns it did. Then, gentlemen, the question aiises ate . 
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there remedies for these distresses 1 I can only say that those who are 
promoters of the Royal Commission have never suggested any remedies 
at all, or the remedies they suggested are a great deal worse than the 
disease. What has been said ? We are told— 5 did not hear it, but we 
are told tlirough the usual channels — that Lord John Manners, of whom 
I speak •witli great respect for his highly amiable personal character, and 
likewise with an acknowledgment of his high q^ualities for debate — ^Lord 
John Manners lias stated that if the Royal Commission recommend it he 
is ready to impose a duty upon foreign manufactures ; and Lord Salis- 
burj', it appears, has likewise stated that the duty upon foreign manu- 
factures would be the mnedy for the distress. 

“YO.Un OLD FBIEXD THE CORE TAX.” 

Well, no great branch of industiy has felt the distress so severely as 
the farming and agricultural industry, and I want to know what their 
condition is to be when, though they ore suffering extremely from a 
violent faU in prices, and though they liave always been told, from the 
time when I utis a baby, that the Tor}*^ party were their true friends, 
these true friends do not seem — at least Lord John Manners and Loi-d 
Salisbury do not seem — to have any better remedy to pr^ose for reliev- 
ing the former than a tax upon foreign manufactures. So that the sole 
consolation the former is to have is that, if he uses many articles of 
manufacture from abroa^ he wiU have to pay higher for them than he 
used to do. But there is a snake in the grass. This taxation upon 
foreign manufacture hns behind it something still more serious and the 
reviiTil of what as yet no one has had the couraM to name, but if devices 
like this Commission get countenance you wdll hear of it soon enough, 
and that is your old friend — a tax upon corn. There is an important 

S 'entleman fn the present Government. He is not in the Cabinet, but 
le holds the high office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster — I mean 
Air. Chaplin — ^who has distinctly ai'owed the doctrine that there ought 
to be, as I understand, and 1 think I have heard it uith my own ears — 
distinctly avowed there ought to be a tax upon foreign com. It is 
melancholy as well as revolting that at this time of day we should be 
discussing such topics or have any occasion to refer to them. For 
twenty-five years ot my life the whole country was fighting this subject 
of protection against free trade. If you examine the years between 
1837-8 and 1861-2 you will find that almost the entire work of legis- 
lation — almost everything connected with popular and jiational progress 
— ^wos arrested in order that we might solve the great problem, the great 
controversy raised between free and limited trade. This country is 
slow in its processes of legislation, yet though we are slow we are sure, 
and when w'e have made a great step we do not go back upon it. Is it 
not to be considered as senous that at this day any Liberal should be 
sedxiced away from his colours to support this piece of quackery that is 
called a Royal Commission, without plan, vmhout purpose, without 
compass, and without guidance, with no definite creea or object, only 
with the latent purpose in the minds of some who did not like to spe^ 
it out that the system of free commerce was again to be set aside and a 
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system of restricted and bound-np commerce brought again on the 
statute-book of this country ? 

A FISHING ENQL'IBY. 

I believe I speak here cliiefly in the centi-e of a mining in- 
dustn-. Yon would begin by having a tax upon any raamifactiued 
article that you should Tvant, and you would go on mth having 
to pay a lugher price for your bi-ead. These nie woeful delusions, 
andTl’am certain they will not gull the men of tliis country. I do 
not believe that in this crowded assembly there are probably ten 
men or five men or perhaps not one man capable of being taken in by 
sucli proceedings ns tiicse. If tliere had been a national aim and object, 
if there had been something to point to some iwrticular law which it 
was thought bore hardly on any industry, it would have been quite right 
to examine whether that was so, or whether it was not. But this is an 
inquiiy at laige. It is what is called in the familiar language of the 
lobbies of Parbament a fishing inquiiy. They go and fish for somctliing 
to say about the distress, but you cannot get your fish unless there are 
fish to be got, and they do not know where the* fish are, or whether they 
•will catch any fish at all. But then they know that it is a plausible and 
well- soundly scheme for the weak-minded portion of the community 
who say — “ 'WTiat a benevolent Government you have got. The moment 
that they come into office, oratany rate, before they have been there afew 
weeks and have begun to feel in the least degree wann in the seats they 
occupy, they launch tliis Commission upon the world to find out th*e 
cause of distress.” Those who are the strongest supMrters of this know 
that ever since free trade was establislied, and I hike the year 1846 as 
the greatest and most marked of all triumphs that were gained in tliat 
cause — ever since the year 1846 the wealth of the country has ad'vanced 
•with unexanmled rapidity. The condition of the labouring man — God 
knows how 1 hope it may be further improved — ^has enormoudy im- 
proved ns compared •with what it was nntenor to that epoch. 

AN IMPOSTURE DOOMED TO BE SHORT-LIVED, 

The trade of the countiy which had been nearly stationaiy from the 
beginning of the century till about tlie year 1842, when the work of 
reform b^n in earnest, had increased in a d^ee imexampled in the 
history of the world. Periods of distress formerly had been frequent 
and most severe — aye, so severe as to touch life. Since tlint timei, with 
the single exception of the cotton famine — borne so nobly in Lnncodiire, 
and d’je wholly to a ^eciol cause that was beyond human agency to deal 
•with since that time periods of severe and great distress in the trade of 
tlie coimtiy have until the last few years been almost absolutdy 
unknown. For nearly forty years — ^for between thirty and forty years 
VK went on without those periods since the beneficent, and, I wdl say, 
blessed introduction of free trade. The best consolation I have to give 
you is this — I am fighting -with an imposture -wliich is doomed to be 
very short-lived. It cannot last long. Perhaps the Eoytd Commission 
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•will look first at the most flattering portions of the subject, whatever 
they may be, and produce an early report as a sample of -what they are 
liereafter to do. I know not whether they will or not, but I feel 
certain that before you are much older the whole of these delusive ideas 
will be swept away. Tliat is, the principle of free commerce, for which 
Mr. Cobden and itr. Bright gave the whole purpose of their lives and of 
their distinguished power, for which Sir Bobert Peel was expelled from 
tlie Tory party, because ho would not prefer the interests of that party, 
or of the mass to which he belonged, to the interests of his country, and 
to the welfai'c of the mass of tlie people — that system of free commerce 
is too deeply i-ooted, too well tested, too thoroughly approved by 
practical results, to be overturned by any political de\ac^ or any 
momentary scheme intended to mitigato the little difliculties of an 
election. It cannot be done ; you may as well attempt to root the 
Pentlands fi-om their base and tumble them into the Firth of Forth, ns 
to indrrce Englishmcrt and Scotchmen and Irishmen to go back — at atry 
rate, I can speak confiderrtly for Englishmen and Scotchmen, and 
express my hope for our friends iir Irelarrd also — as to iirduce the 
people of England, Scotland, and Irelarrd to go back into the darkness 
from which they suflered so long, and from which they effected their 
escape with such ti'emendorrs effort, and at the expense of a qrrarter of a 
century. 

LIBERAL WORK IN THE PAST. 

Befor-e I close, does anj' one ask, “You have said soure good of the 
Govenrment, and you have said some tlriugs that are not good, why, 
after aU, do you not let them remain where they are? ” I will let them 
remain where they are ns long ns the majority of the electors consider 
they ought to i-cmain. I think the majoritj' of elector's ought to con- 
sider that it would be better that they should not remain where they 
ar-c ; hut why do I hold tlrat the majority of the electors ought to be of 
that opinion { It is sometimes said this is all a struggle for parly. I 
rend a poem the other day in the newspapers, beginning — 

“ Lies upon this side and lies upon that side,” 

Avhich seems to imply that all those who are engaged in politics are, 
after all, a very dubious class of indmdunls, aud that the whole thing 
was no rnoi'e than a personal struggle. If it is a personal struggle, it 
certainly is a very lamentable business. I do not think it is a personal 
straggle”. Party is an instrument, and an instrument is a thing 
ordained fora certain end. It is like a tool that a man uses in the mine, 
or the carpenter in the workshop. It is of no nse in itself, but it is of 
use in the hands of tliose who use it. You have got before j’ou two 
great instriuuents — ^the Torj- iustranient, and the Liberal instrument. 
Botli of these purport and profess to be instruments for attaining and 
working out the public good. Have the 3 ' done it ? What is the pubBo 
good ? Where are you to look for it 1 Do not look for it so much in 
promises and anticipations; do not look for it so much in the mere 
froth of light phi-ascs, and of sanguine minds. Look for it in the 
experience of the past. Look for it in the historj’ of the couutiy. Time 
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■would fail me to tell — it is impossible for me to telluatli accuracy, such 
is their fulness, the changes which you have seen within the hat fiftj' 
years. Are these changes good 1 Have they done good in the main 1 
Aye, have they almost univei-sally been good, or have they not 1 Is it 
3 'our outspoken answer that they liave been beneficial, that it has been 
a great period, not a nominal, but a real progress of real public ad-van- 
tage 1 We have seen slavery aboli‘'hed, Ave have been tnidc liberated, 
wo have seen the circulation through the Press of intelligence, which 
was formerly laden with taxes and restiictions of CA'Ciy kind — we liavc 
seen it set entirelj* free, sve have seen the Universities opened, we have 
seen the sufl'rt^e extended, we have seen the voter protected in the 
independent excrciao of his vote; xve have seen the Chureh-i’ate — a 
(luestion of gi'cat interest in England — abolished. But memory, Avill 
not servo me, and I should detafu you too long. Memorj' will not 
serve me to recall those great and beneficial changes of which I have 
just given a sample. Bv Avhom have these changes been wought? 
They liave been uTought by the Libeinl iinrty of the countr}'. 

TORY-LlBCnALlSM. 

It may be said there are c.xceplions. What are these exceptions, and 
what is their peculiar chaiaoter I In 1867, 1 admit, the name of house- 
liold sulTrege was first pronounced bj' a Torj-^ Government. Ajud what 
was the Bill introduced by that Tory Government 1 I assure you that it 
Avould be difficult to make it nnderetood in Scotland, because in Scot- 
land you have nothing, I believe, analogous to the ^'stem of what is 
called compound houscholdei-s — at any rate, nothing tliat prevails bO 
Avidely as in England. That Bill gaA-e a vole onlj* to such persons ns 
personally paid their OAvn rates, hut there Avere onlj' a fcAV places in 
Inige toAATis in England Avhere people did paj" their own rates. But of 
all the Eeform Bills introduced by GoA’eniracnt into Pniiiament, tliat 
Household Suflrage Bill, os it Ihst appealed, Avns the narrowest and 
feeblest. Tliere Avns a magic in the name, the name worked like a 
chann. The Libeiid party a\ ent to AA'oik upon the Bill ; they trans- 
formed the Bill by the amendments AA-hich they introduced into it ; the}' 
made a mock household suffrage into a real household suflrage. In 1829 
a Toiy Govei-nmont headed by enlightened men of great power and 
gie.it distinction, the Duke of Wellington and Sir Eobert Peel, emanci- 
pated the Eoninii Catholics. What happened 1 The discontented mem- 
bera of their party turned them out of ollice the next year. Bi 1846 Sir 
Eobert Peel, in like manner, canjed the repeal of the Com Laws, but 
AA’liat happened to him ? The discontented members of his party did 
not Avait so long ns tliey did in 1829, for they turned him out of ollice 
that A'ery year. It is a fact that these clianges haA’c been carried by 
Tory Governments, such as those of Sir Eobert Peel and the 6uke of 
Wellington, acting in the spriit of Liberals ; but those leaders Arere 
severely punished by the Toiy party for the exceUent spirit they had 
shoAvn. As a rule it stands the unsuoken assertion that the leghlative 
work of the country for centuries has been done by the Liberm party. 
The Liberal party is composed of one set of individuals, and tiic other 
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party of another set. I ask yon to look at each wrty strictly as you 
look at a tool, and ask -crhich has done the best vrork. If your verdict is 
for the Liberals, then commit the future care of the country to. those 
whom in your judgment you think best. I believe you may safely trust 
those who have been brought up in Liberal principles for so many years, 
those who have laboured for you for so many years, as the Liberal party 
has labour^, to cany out good and enlightened measures for the benefit 
of the nation. They are not going to turn their back upon that benefi- 
cent course of proceeding, but in what will remain ot life and ability 
they will persevere in nie application of those principles which they 
received and were at once dictated by their consciences, and known by 
their understandings to be fraught with benefit to the people. 


THE LAND— THE PEOPLE— LOCAL 
GOVEBNMENT. 

{AT DALKJEim, 2\OrE3IBBlt 21, 188J.) 

Fon the last fortnight I have been among you in the character of 
your candidate ; I hope before we are a week older I shall bear the 
diameter of your representative. To you w’ho wish to know the view 
that I take of my duties in that character — if you, gentlemen, are 
pleased to return me, and if I continue to enjoy the confidence of the 
Liberal party, and to be regarded as its leader — ^it will be my duty to 
put forward, to the best of my ability, the views of that party as a 
whole. 


NEITHER ADVANCED ITBEBAL SOR MOPERATB LIBERAL. 

I have never been what is called a Jloderote Liberal, and I have 
-never been what is called an Advanced Liberal ; I have always 
found the name of Liberal ■without any sort of epithet or appendage 
qiiite sufficient to describe whatever in me is worthy of descrip- 
tion. I shall adhere to that "view of my position, and if I go to 
Parliament I go there to promote not what is jiartial, not what is sec- 
tional, but the general matured con-victions of the w-hole Lib^al party, 
■with which it is my delight to be connected. Now, sir, I think, if ife 
compare our position at this moment -with that of the opposite parti' it 
is not unsatisfactory. This is not the fii-st time, gentlemen, that the 
country has had a dissolution -with w'hich it has been favoured for the 
purpose of determining the title to confidence of a Tory Government. 
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Tlu-ee times before this lias it happened, and this is tlie fourth time that 
Parliament has been dissolved in order to saj’- whether a Tory Adminis- 
tration should remain in power. It was so dissolved in. 1852, in 1859, 
and in 1867. The response of the country to the question upon those , 
three occasions was perfectly intelligible, and was absolutely concordant 
— it was in tlie negative, and it would be a strange thing, I think, if, 
especially after the great change that has taken place in the Franchise, 
the country were to deviate from the happy luiiformity of practice to 
which I am persuaded that it null adhere as resoluteW, and perhaps 
even moi-c emphatically, than upon former occasions. Indeed, when I 
consider what it is for which our opponents are hoping, I cannot envy 
them. I have said everyu'hei’e that I trust you uill i-etum a Liberal 
jiaity able to sway the destinies of the countiy in the coming Parlia- 
ment, because, especially taking into view those necessities that niav 
arise in connection with the Government of the sister island, nothing, I 
tliink, could be more dangerous to the public weal than that they should 
he handled in a Parliament where there was no party strong enough to 
direct its action according to its judgment and conscience, ■without being 
liable to bo seduced from the ri"ht path by the temptttion wliich mi"ht 
be offered to it by the vote ol tlie Insh members. But that, I under- 
stand, is the summit of the hopes of the Tory party in this election ; not 
that they may obtain such a national verdict os ivill enable them, pos- 
sessing the confidence of Parliament as a whole, to direct their course, 
but that they may obtain such an amount of sti-ength in a minority as, 
with the assistance of a large Irish continent, may be made into a 
miijoiitj’. Gentlemen, I must say — I am entitled, I think, to say — that 
IS not a state of things which we could accept os a party. But I may go 
Jurther, and say it is not a state of things tliat would be safe or honour- 
able to the country. 


“the DEIiUSIOSS OP FAIR THADE.” 

Now, what are the weapons that are used against us upon this 
occasion? One of them is that delusion of what is called Fair 
Trade. It is always a bad sim, gentlemen, when any body of men, or 
professors of any political ci-eed, find it necemiy to discover a new name 
under which to represent themselves. It shows that tlie old name is 
worn out, ivhile the old purpose remains. The cloak of Protection is 
now by far too ragged. It is so full ot boles, that it will not i-est on 
any man’s shouldera. But Fair Trade has been polished up to do duty 
in its stead ; and, gentlemen, I hope you may have had an (mportunity 
of refreshing your minds and memories bj" obsciTing in the ^otsman of 
yestei’day some most soimd and excellent doctrines upon this subject, 
quoted from a pamphlet — a lecture delivei-ed by Loid Iddesleigh when 
he was Sir Staliord Northcote — ^in which he manfully lifted the banner 
of Free Trade, perhaps rather late in the day. But still he lifted it. 
He said it must oe resolutely upheld ; and, above aU, he said, “ Nothing 
can be so mischievous ns the adoption of any measure which cun lead 
any poi-tion of tlie people to question and doubt whether there was or 
was not a firm intention to stand by the system of Free Trade.” Gen- 
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tlemen, that is a goldeu sentence. I know not how to reconcile it with 
the appointment of a comnussion which, if it lias any substantive pur- 
pose at all in view, if it has anything like an intelligible sketch in view, 
has no other sketeli to afford, nor other hope to its promotion, except 
that in some way or other that system of fi'ee commei'ce, which we 
adopted after so much consideration, and after so long and obstinate a 
struggle, that system of free commerce may bo once again luidennined. 
It'is a commission appai’ently appointed with this for its purpose — to do 
the verj’- thing Sir Stafford Northcote aiid was tlie worst thing that 
could bo done— to raise doubt, q^uestion, and speculation in the minds 
of the portion of the community wliich is capable ot being misled on 
the subject as to the resolute conduct of the people and the legislature to 
maintain freedom of trade. 


D^tXGEllOnS MEN. 

Well, gentlemen, I irill not trouble jmu now, having dealt with it on 
a former occasion ; I will not trouble you upon the question of dises- 
tablishment, because I think you are all aware that whatever the wishes 
of any one may be, one cannot always compl)” ivith those wishes ; but it 
•will be partly my main purpose to show how full alreadj-, by anticipa- 
tion and proposal, are tlio minds of the coming Parliament. If you 
insh to get into a particular compartment of a railway train, there 
.is one reason that is absolutely conclusive against it, and that is 
if the compartment is already as full ns it can hold, and in ,my 
opinion— you ivill judge whether I am raasonable in holding that 
opinion — in my opinion it would be idle to think of adding other 
great subjects beside those that have been generally accepted by 
the Liberal party to the programme of the coming Parliament. 

But, gentlemen, there is anoflier weapon that is used against us. As 
it is generally felt, after aU, that Liberalism is the strongest political 
creed in the country, tliere is of course, and very naturally — I cannot 
much blame it — a desire to produce diirision among Liberals : and the 
way that is used is lliis— To persuade them that they have got among 
them very dangerous men indeed, men who go by the name oi Badicals. 
Now, of these Hadicols, and of the desire that exists in the minds of our 
Tory friends to divide the Liberal partj’^ by insinuating the idea of danger 
from these Badicals, I will say tliis, in the first place, that this plea, 
this timic, is a standing dish in the Tory banquet. As long as I have 
been alive it has been the practice to say, “The moderate Libert^ are all 
veiy well, but there are extremely dangerous men among jmu, and yon 
must get rid of those dangerous men ; ’’ and thereby they have the hope 
to frighten tliose among us who have the weakest nei'ves, and to draw 
them oil’ into the Tory ranks. This game, gentlemen, has not been very 
prosperous and successful. At the same time, it may appear to promise 
something, and it is pursued at the present t^e with very great eager- 
ness. The fact is, gentlemen, it is a necessity of Toryism always to have 
some bugbeai’ to present to the people. Joseph Hume for a long time 
served this puipose for the Tories, and was exliibited to the jieople as 
the great bugbear. But people never had a more faithful and honourable 
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servant than Joseph Hume, although I won’t" say I share every opinion 
he may have entertained. He is a man whose memory we hold in 
honour, and whom the Liberal party could ill afford to lose. Well, for 
a long time Mr. O’Coimell was the great bugbear held up to the country. 
TJien came Mj.’. Cobden and Mr. Bright, and for many years those two 
men — one of them too early if I may presume to say so, too early, at 
any rate, for our wishes, taken from us, and the other, stiU in a vigorons 
old age, among us — those t^vo have earned a place in the hearts of 
Englislmien for years and generations yet to come. They were heldmp 
to the world ns dangerous men, from whom the Constitution and the 
Throne required to be i-escued. 

' AND E\TiN 1 ! 

There was a time, I can assure you — ^perhaps it is rather egotistical to 
say so — ^but there was a period when I was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
about five and twenty years ago, in several years of that period I myself 
for a considerable time served the purpose of a bugbear, and was exhi- 
bited everywhere as a violent, dangerous man — so reckless and so 
wild that there was no saying what he would next mopose. Of late I 
think Mr. Chamberlain has pretty well succeeded me. But, gentlemen, we 
must judge questions upon their own merits. I hear a j^at deal said 
about Radicalism. Now, that Radicalism is too bold and too forward- 
^and that many schemes of oi’^nic change are propounded which would 
""lead to gr eat division of opinion and difflcnlt controversies. I am not 
going to raise a discussion on that point. I am too old to change that 
irame of mind, that general frame of mind, ulth which I look upon 
political questions ; and it is not for me to say whether men’s opinions 
are tending to be too advanced or not. I have known extremes in the 
direction of stagnation. It is possible that these may be extremes in the 
direction of precipitate movement. 

TORT DEMOCRACT. 

But two things I wish to say ; if there is any danger of that kind, any 
danger of tendency to extremes among those who are called Radicals, 
there are two causes which I should mention ns eminently tending to pro- 
mote that state of things. One of them is the recent invention of what is 
termed Tory Democracy. What, gentlemen, is Tory Democracy ? It is 
an attempt very different, indeed, from that of Sir Robert Peel, who 
never affected to court mere prejuctice of passion even in a people, but 
Avho M’as always desirous of fin^g a moderate com-se, and of adopting 
enlightened measures wherever he saw them to be without danger. No, 
gentlemen, this is an attempt to outbid Radicals in their own market by 
pushing popular opinions further than Radicals push them. And these 
gentlemen who liave invented the idea of Tory Democracy have such 
confidence in their orvn invention that they think that is the way by 
which they udll, as it were, get beliind the Radical camp and attack 
them in front aUd rear, and- draw over the people to themselves. Now, 
gentlemen, I will not speak of the question of principle, or ask wliat 
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sort of standard of political iutegiitv and character yon are to expect in 
connection ■Nvitli Tory Democracy, but I will say tuis, that Tory Demo- 
cracy, so far from being a means of adding real stren^h to Toryism, is a 
means of adding great strength to Eadicalism, because those Tory Demo- 
crats ought to perceive that whenever they adopt a Eadical proposition 
that point upon which they mean to take their stand for their own con- 
venience becomes a new point of departuie for the Eadicals, upon which 
they found fresh plans, fresh expectants, and fresh engtmements. I give 
you, gentlemen, an instance. I d.iresay yon all know that the Radicals 
are supposed to have a leaning veiy adverse to indirect taxation, that 
Tories, on the other hand, are great upholders of indirect taxation, for it 
is through indirect taxation that the m.isse3 of the people chiefly con- 
tribute to the expenditure of the State. Well, now, what happened this 
yearl We introduced a Budget, in whick we combined together as 
honoiunbly and fairly ns we could, direct and indirect taxation. The 
Tories made and carried a motion against our Budget, not because they 
objected to the indirect taxation — what they objected to was another 
element of the Budget, namely, an increased taxation through the 
medium of the death duties upon land. But, gentlemen, they had not 
the courage to found their motion of objection upon that portion of the 
Budget. They knew veiy well what would be the effect upon the 
country if they made such a motion, so they were obliged to attempt to 
wound our direct taxation upon the land threugh the medium of oiu- 
indirect taxation. That was the great scheme in which they succeeded 
upon the 8th June. That is a true Radical or Tory Democratic scheme. 
But what has been the end of it ? What ivas theii* Budget ? How did 
they modify the Budget — these great fiiends of indirect taxation ? They 
modified our Budget by throudng over the indirect taxation altogether. 
Was it possible to give a more con^icuoiis triumph to Radicalism than 
that that step shoiud be taken by Torj'ism ? 

so IIOOH THU XYORSE FOR THE LORDS. 

There ii another cause, which I am soiTy to say tends to pro- 
voke extreme thuigs, and that is a cause to wdiicli I shaU advert 
very briefly, and with deep regret, vis., that there is a certain amount 
of disintegration going on amongst a portion of the Liherel party 
which has hitherto been found m the verj- highest stations of the 
countrv, and in the House of Lords. I am sorry to couless tliat the 
Liberal party in the House of Lords is weaker at this time than it was 
' thirty, forty, or fifty years ago. It certainly has not been the fault of 
its leader, for if ever there Avas a man calculated to make Liberalism 
acceptable in that assembly by his tact and judgment, that man is Lord 
Granville. Again, you know, gentlemen, what happened last year ; you 
Icnow the great dan^r into which the House of Lords had brought itself 
by its most unwise rejection of the Franchise Bill You know that we, 
the Liberal Government, exerted ourselves with all the energy in our 
power, to save the House of Lords li'om that perilous position. We did 
secure the ’enfranchisement of the people, and relieved the Houses of 
Parliament from the dilemma into which they had been most wantonly 
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, anti unnecessarily plunged. Notwitlistanding lliat, I regret to say that 
even this year has been marked by some further progress in a ffisinte- 
grating process by vrhich one peer and then another peer drops off from 
the Lmeral party and joins the ranks of its opponents. Gentlemen, 
this is deeply to be lamented. It does not matter to the Liberal party 
whether it is supported by a large number of peers or by a smaller 
number, but it has been an honourable and a most tillable charactei-- 
istic of British history, that the people and the cause of the people have 
never been in a condition in which they did not find expositors of their 
creed and leaders of their movement among the highest families in the 
countiy. That has been one great reason why our political movement 
has exhibited a stability not veiy common in other coimtries, and it has - 
been a great reason, also, why in this country the union of classes has 
been presented in a remarkable degree. TVliat I foresee is this, that 
should this dwindling of the Liberal party in the -highest ranks proceed, 
it null make no sensible or appreciable difference in the strength of the 
House of Lords, and it may tend to accelerate the movement of ideas 
beyond its natural and legitimate order of advance. Therefore, I am of 
opinion that it is really not Liberalisni, but it is in the first place a most 
new fangled and outlandish invention of Toryism called Tory demo- 
cracy, and it is in the second place a certain ivant of political neiwe among 
some portion of those who have heretofore constituted the Liberal pnrt 3 ", 
that, so far as I know, may tend to mre an impulsion to Badicnlism and 
to extreme opinions, beyond that which for legitimate causes it ought to 
enjoy. 

LOCAL GOVJEBNarBST. 

I have said — and I will proceed to redeem my pledge — I wish to 
show that, although the subjects may appear to be dry, yet those 
subjects we have before us for the coming Parliament are subjects 
of immense importance, and subjects that must of necessity make veiy 
laige demands upon the time, upon the prudence, and upon the energy 
of those who are to constitute the Parliament I take first the question 
of local government, and I will take it ivithout including in it, for the 
present, the larger aspect of the subject which may possibfy be raised in 
connection with the Kingdom of Ireland, but I will look at it for Eng- 
land and for Scotland only. Now lowil government, geudemen, is 
highly prized -and valued in this country, and I wordd almost say that 
it can never be valued highly enough. I prize it, in the fet place, 
because it brings home into almost every house in the country, in one 
shape or another, the ideas ’and the calls of public duty, and because 
through local government an immense number of indiriduals of almost 
all classes in the community are called on to step out of the narrow 
circle of merely selfish considerations, and embrace that noble idea of 
doing something for their fellow* creatures, for their neighbours, for 
their parish, for their country at large, be it what it may, in one or 
other of all those local duties with whmn w’e are so familiar — to perform 
that duty, and even at the sacrifice of their own time. It is through 
these lorn government duties that the people of this coimtry have 
acquired that remarkable self-governing capacitj*, and that power of 
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proceeding from smollor tilings to greater tilings, from local interests 
and concerns to imperial interests and concerns, and Lave sLomi them- 
selves fit — aye, and fit at short notice — to enter upon the duties of Par- 
liament and the duties of political office. The system of silent growth 
of habit of mind, and capacities of mind, which fit them for the dis- 
chatge of public afiairs is everywhere maintained among us by local 
government, and it would be maintained of course far more perfectly if 
those popular principles of representation and control which at present 
are only applied in part to local government were made to pervade it 
nniveismly, and to place it upon the foundations ivhich alone we can 
recognise as thoroughly sound, legitimate, and effective. Further, local 
government, gentlemen, has the advantage of raising up bodies in every 
portion of the country, not municipal only, but rural ; and it is the 
niral districts that labour now under the greatest deficiendcs in this 
important respect. It has the advantage of raising up bodies who can 
do for the community, in a mriety of waysj work that cannot otheririse 
be done to meet their wants and provide for their well-being. As you 
see from the happy action of the municipalities in the towns, they can 
pwdde for their well-bdng in many movements which would not other- 
wise become available. 


SMALL HOLMJIGS. 

Now lately it has been proposed, I think by Mr. Chamberlain, that 
local authonties should be entmsted with the power of taking, even 
compulsorily, land from the landed proprietors for the purpose of placing 
it in the hands of the labouring population. But, gentlemen, I cannot 
wonder that energetic, patriotic men, whether they be Radicals or whether 
they be Liberals, should at any rate have their minds turned in this 
direction. There can be no doubt that the severance of the people from 
the land to the extent to which it has been cairied is a serious evil in 
this country. There is considerable difficulty about compulsory expro- 

J riation. You may possibly recollect— I recollect verj- well— that wdien 
had the honour of soliciting your sufirages in 1879-80 I said that the 
Legislature had an undoubted title to expropriate eveiy landlord if it 
were re(juircd for the public good. That is a proposition, I think, quite 
unquestionable. There are very many difficulties atteniUng partial ex- 
propriation, and I will not say more upon the subject, as far as compul- 
sion is concerned, which ought to be carefully considered. In principle it 
is not unsound, because compulsory expropriation for an adequate purpose 
is the law and pinctic^ of the countiy, of course— nith proper compen- 
sation — but the application of the principle requires consideration in 
order to prevent failure and securo efficiency. Now, I ivisli to do this 
justice to a period of our liistoi^' which I c<innot call a good period. I 
mean the last years of the reign of Gleoige III. — ^j’^ears which were un- 
happily marked, I would now say branded, by the parsing of imconsti- 
tutional and repressive laws. But in the year 1819, it is rather a ciu-ious 
circumstance that the Legislature of thedav— and I have no doubt the 
Tory Government of the day— did acknowledge that to find land for the 
agiicultural laboiwersto cultiinte wasa great public object, and thej'passed 
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an Act, the 50th of Geoige III., chapter 12, under' which, in sections 12 
and 13, power was given to chui'cWai'dens, overseers, and parochial 
authorities to acquire land for the very purpose of letting it out upon 
terms that they might think equitable to the labourers and the country. 
A great deal of that Act lias since been repealed, but those sections, I 
believe, are still in force ; and I rejoice to think that tliis purpose of 
bu'nging the masses of the lural population into nearer connection with 
the use of the land for their own interests, and not merely for their 
wages, is a purpose that has ah-eady received this emphatic sanction, 
even in times that we consider to have been comparatively dark times, 
and under the auspices of a Parliament far more restricted in its ideas 
than the Parliament which is now, as I hope, to be charged u-ith the 
care of those interests. 


THE LIQUOR LAWS. 

That is a posaible purpose to Avliich local government may be applied, 
and very glad, indeed, will I be if it shall be found practicable so to adjust 
the practical difficulties of the case os to found an efficient measure Upon 
that basis. But I tell you more of what local government means. Local 

S ovemment, in my estimation, and so I have already explained it, means 
lie refoim of the liquor law. If I have not dwelt in detail upon the sub- 
ject, it is because I consider it as an essential and primary portion of the 
l^ent subject of local govemmont. It is through, and in connection uith • 
local government, as I hope, that it ought to be settled. And even that 
in iteelf, gentlemen, is a great and substantive purpose of legislation, , 
which •will make no small demand upon the time and the thought of 
Parliament. 

GRAKTS IN AID. 

I will deal uith a subject which is, «I do not know that it is more 
important but it is at a^ rate more voluminous in its chai-acter, 
and it 11011 enable you, as I know how well and clearly you will follow 
me, to see what a mass of practical work is enveloped in those small and 
short words and that single phrase of local government There has been 
going on, gentlemen 'for inany years pasta system ivith which in Parlia- 
ment we are very familiar, but of which you perhaps have not heal’d so 
much ns you ought to hear, and I trust you -will hear, under the name of - 
grants in aid. The general character and object of these grants may he 
described in a single sentence — they are grants which carry over to the 
Consolidated Fund — the general income of the coimtry — the cost of 
purposes that have hithei’to been met out of the produce of the lutes' on 
real property of the countiy. In my opinion it is impossible to devise 
a scheme more insane in principle or more objectionable in practice. 

It is objectionable in practice iu the highest degree, because it tends so 
powerfully to relax all the principles of economy in local government 
for in many cases those grants in aid have been coupled ivitn conditions 
Imposing upon local authorities, os the menus of getting the grant in aid, 
an expenditure larger than the local authorities have tliought necessary. 
So that you may say iu a few words that it is a system which confers a 
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minimum of advantage to ratepayers at a maximum of cost to the gen^l 
community. But there is another fault which I will presently exhibit 
to you of a much more serious character. Still, I will only say now 
that if you ask me whether I deny that the purposes of rates ought to he 
aided out of the general taxation of the country, I answer I do not denj 
it subject to these trvo conditions — first of aU, tliat the money which is 
so -granted should be granted in such a way ns not to interfere with 
economy in the expenditure of the ratepayers’ funds ; and, secondly, 
and still the more that it ought to be granted in such a way as not to do 
gross injustice in the balance of taxation between property and labour. 
And the mode, gentlemen — I shall not enter into the details of it — 
but the mode of doing that is^ to hand over to the local authorities the 
proceeds of certain taxes judiciously selected for the purpose. 


HOW THE COHSERVATIl’ES ADJOST THE IXOIDEXCB OP LOCAL 

TAXATION. 

Now I want to show you what has been going on under the 
system of grants in aid. I read some time ago a speech of Lord 
George Hamilton, in which he entered upon this interesting ques- 
tion of increasing the number of landowners, and he said that the 
first tiling to do in order to increase the number of landowners rvas 
what the Tory party had over and over again suggested, that was to 
adjust the incidence of local taxation. Yes, gentlemen, and I will show 
you in what way the Tory party has adjusted tlrnt. It has been by 
means of those transfers to the Consolidated Fund, Now, I do not 
deny, and have often stated in the House of Commons, that the old law 
of the cormtry, ns known by you in Scotland under the name of Means 
and Substance, is the proper taxable subject^ for local purposes, of per- 
sonal as well as real property. In England the law was the some, and 
it was only in the last thirty or forty years that stock-in-trade was in 
point of law exempted from liability to pay to poor-rate in England, and, 
therefore, the land, so to speak, had a great deal to say fox itself in this 
controversy with personal property. far as rates were concerned, the 

land took pretty good care of itself in every particular. I am not 
dealing with those now', but so far as rates were concerned the land had 
a good deal to say, and a good claim to make upon personal property, 
which ought to be made contributory to local biimens. And how have 
they given effect to the 'claim 1 They have given effect to it by placing 
it upon a fund derived from personal as well as real property. It is 
placing it upon a fimd a very laige portion of wliich is deiived from 
labour, so that where property in land had a claim on movable and 
personal pmperty, instead of charging that claim upon movable and 

J ersonal property, they never made on effort to my knowledge, in that 
irection, but they have to a veiy large extent placed these local charges 
upon the Consolidated Fund, and thereby made the labour of the country 
contribute to what it never was intended to contribute to by law, and 
to what I do not hesitate to say it ought not to contribute. 
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LAY THE AXE TO THE BOOT OF THE JUSCHIBP. 

I \rnnt to convey to yon in a very few and A*ciy simple figures an idea of 
the iniustice that lias been done to the labour of tlie coiuitiy by this 
inetbod of proceeding. I vuU not give you exact figures, but I will give 
3 "ou figures whicli will be perfectly clear, and wliicli you will perfectly 
comprelieud. It is computed that labour roiitributes to rates at the 
proportion of one-fifth, and that properly contributes to them in tlie 
proportion of four-fifths. It is also computed that labour contributes to 
the Consolidated Fund in the proportion of two-fifths, and property in 
the proportion of three-fifths. I believe myself that with these com- 
piitations— at anjr rate in the computation as r^rds the Consolidated 
Fund — the contribution made by labour (ohieflj', of course, through 
indirect taxation), is understated, and, therefore, that the result I shall 
show you is less than the truth. Now, let me suppose that five millions 
of chaige have been carried over from the rates to the Consolidated Fund 
— ^it does not matter whether it is the exact figure ; I want to show you 
what the practical eflect of the operation is — five millions of cliarge; 
Fix that 111 your mind. While tMt was the chaise upon the rates, 
nccortling to the figures I have given you, four millions of it were home 
by property and one million Iw labour. It is carried over to the Con- 
solidated Fimd,and the eflect of it is^that now tlirce-fifths go on property 
and two-fifths to labour— 3,000,000 are borne by property, 2,O0O,OCO by 
labour — so that, under the natne and pretiat of relieving the ratepayei’, 
a million of taxation is annually canied over fi’om iflie shoulders of 
property and laid upon the shouldera of labour. Now, gentlemen, my 
contention is that that is not an equitable — I might say not an honourable 
proceeding. It is not consistent with justice ns between two different 
classes of the community ; and an essential part, in my opinion, of the 
work of the coming Parnament will bo to lay the axe to the root of the 
mischief, and cut it away from the earth. 

THE LAIO) QUESTION. . 

I think I have said enough to show you, without enteiing upon 
full details, how much is involved in the proper and business-like 
handling of this great subject of local government; but I will touch 
one other question, and one which is laiger still — I mean the question 
of land. Ive have not in the last Farlioment been altogether idle upon 
that subject ; I believe that we have tolerably redeemed all the pledges 
in respect of land, the substantial jdedges which I gave you when I had 
the honour of addressing you six yeara ago. We have laboured upon 
the question of the relations between landlord and tenant. For the lirst 
time we have provided for the bulk of the tenants of this country —I do 
not mean Scotland only, but I mean England, also ; still more would it 
apply to Ireland — ^for the bulk of the tenants of this coimtry we have 
pronded 'both security, which they did not previously enjoy, and the 
means of recovering the unexhausted capital that they have laid out 
upon the land. I do not say-that the work is perfect It may be that 
the peculiar conditions of the law in Scotland under the system of 
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hypothec have ci-eatecl a state of things which has not yet been in all 
points folly considered. ' I ndU not enter into particulars upon that 
subject, but I will say this, that speaking of the farmer generally in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, lus position has been enormously 
improved, and he has now come to own legal lights and to be possessed 
of remedies which formerly had no existence in law, and with respect to 
which he was entirely dependent upon the goodwill or bounty of his 
landloi-d. We did what wo could for him in inference to ground game, 
and, so far as I know, speaking principally of England, where, I believe, 
that law has produced the most admimble effecte, we have, gentlemen, 
stiU’romaining to consider one other difficult and urgent question in con- 
nection with file cultivation of the soil, and that is the question known 
to you, gentlemen, under the name of the Crofter question. That subject 
is a difficult one, but 1 -will say of it, in the presence of my learned 
friend the Dean of Faculty, that if it he his fate to conduct it, I hope he 
will conduct a settlement of that question wliicli will dispose of the 
great social and economical difilcnltics with which it is now liampered 
and entangled. 


“ 3IUST BE SWEPT AWAY.” 

But there is a great work to be done with reference to the land laws, 
entirely apart from the question of the relation between the owner of 
the land and its cultivator. Of coime, one portion of that work is 
inowTi to you to be that while perfect libeity of bequest with regard to 
land, as with regard to other things, ought to be jJreserved, 3 'et the cus- 
tom of primogeniture, which sets an extravagant and unsound example 
in cases of intestacy, that custom ought to be, and must be, swept awaj". 
There is a change, gentleiucn, far more important than that, and that is 
to alter what is still known popularly h.y the name of the law of entail ; 
but 1 believe I should more con-ectly describe it upon the whole — ^inost 
intelligentl}' describe it upon the w’hole — if I were to say it was to be 
the destruction of life interests in land. The consequence of these life 
interests has been manifest. I believe they have been bad economical! j' ; 
I believe they have been bad in their social and domestic bearings upon 
the peace and w'cKare of families, because in the case of land thej' take 
out of the parent’s hand the duty of providing for the child, and they 
teach the child to look to the law, and not to the parent, and also to 
regal'd its inlieritance ns not dependent upon his good conduct, but that 
whidi he is to eujoj’, however opposite to good his conduct may be. 
Another evil consequence of these life estates in land has been the enor- 
mous complication of the laAv. In a very able speech, Mr. Willis, a dis- 
tinguished Queen’s Counsel, endeavoured to show, and I think he did 
show, that it is idle to talk of free transfer of land, making it to easily 
pass from one to another, ns long ns life estates exist, ns long ns 
that comiilex sympathy of procedure which lias been gi-adually 
built up in connection 'with life estates is pennitted to remain. 
But w'e are agreed that what we want to get at is tlie absolute dealing 
with tlie transfer of land. We wish that the transfer should be ns simple 
as the transfer of any other property ; and the doctrine of Ur. Willis is 
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that in ancient times, and under the feudal system, in its^ purity, which 
we are too apt indiscriminately to condemn, that in ancient times was 
not only os simple, hut was more simple than any other description of 
property. Then, gentlemen, there is the registration of land, so that 
everybody who has dealings with the owner of the land may know what 
is the real condition. That is a tiling that at present is not merely 
difficult, hut is absolutely impossible. 

IiAl^ HOnTGAOES. 

Then there is the mortgage of land. I dare say when you want to 
borrow money on railway shares you can, as I believe, borrow that 
money as a general rule by executing a transfer of the shares, and that 
transter of the shares is very properly subject to a duty of ten smiling per 
cent. ; but if you want to borrow money by mortgage j'ou can do it by 
paying a duty of only two shillings and sixpence per cent. I believe, 
gentlemen, tnei-e never was a greater injuiy inflicted in the name and 
semblance of a boon than the imposing of the lower rate of duly on 
mortgaging. If you could stop the landlord from mortMging his land 
you would do him a favour. There is nothing that so falsities his posi- 
tion ; there is nothing that so imdermines 1^ independence ; there is 
nothing that so places iiim in tlie face of the public os a great pretender 
of possessing influence and power, the true basis of which he does 
not really possess, as this facility of mortgage, which has led manv 
men, perhaps most of all in Irelmid, and fikewise in England, and I 
am afraid also in Scotland, to mortgage themselves over their ears and 
over their head, and to be no longw more than the nominal proprie- 
tors of that land upon which they continue to exist, only for the purpose 
of preventing somebody else to exist who might ^ssibly do some day. 
There is anotnei’ point upon which I wish to say a few words to you m . 
connection ivith the land, because I stupidly forgot it at the time when 
I was writing the address I laid before you. It is the q^uestion of the - 
land in mortmain. Here I must ask you, as you have not in Scotland a - 
great deal of land in mortmain, to extend your sympatiietic sentiments ' 
to England. In England the quantity in mortmain is large indeed. It 
is adopted to a very laige extent for the Cliurch, and to a large extent for 
the colleges, and to a laige extent also for hospitals and oilier charitable 
foundations ; in fact, there were millions upon millions. I am not 
certain that I may not say that in England — though you have little of 
it here — there are scores of millions of landed property held in mortmain ; 
not held by the individual, but under the management of persons who 
have not a diiect individual interest in it, and who, notwithstanding, 
exercise the whole power, influence, and responsibility connected wim 
the management of land. 


irOETJIAET. 

This is not the time, in the present stagnant state of the land market, 
to contemplate great and rapid changes, but it is a time justly to consider , 
the foundations of the policy ; and 1 do not hesitate to -tell* you that I , 
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believe tbe only sound policy for the Legislature to adopt woiild be to 
root up altogether tbe system of holding land in mortmain, and to have 
the land properly so called held by individuals ivith all the motives of 
legitimate self-interest and all its reivards brought to bear upon it, instead 
ot placing it in the anomalous position in which it is now placed, under 
the management of corporate bodies. Of coxu-se, gentlemen, xvhen I say 
that, you will understand I do not mean to imply that there ought not 
to be bodies entitled to hold pieces of lond for sites for diurches, for 
chapels, for schools, and all these things, nor will I oven go so far as to 
say whether it is necessary to bestow any censure at all upon the glebes 
of the Scottish establisliett cleigy, and U'hich, as fiu* os I nave ever had 
the opportunity of knoxving, hax'e been veiy shrewdly, carefully, and, in 
recent times, successfully managed. I do not speak of that, but I speak 
of the holding of masses of land under bodies not having that stimulus 
of personal smf-interest to improve the land, because that personal self- 
interest does not mean merely that the omier of the land is to get 
out of it the gi'catest amount ot beneht ; but it means that the land is ako 
to be made to yield the greatest amount of beuetitfor the public at lai^e. 
This is a subject of very great interest in connection with tire question 
of introducing the labourer to a share in cultivation — possibly in the 
ouTxership of the land for his own benefit, because I pointed oxit to you 
that there is a certain amount of diflBculty in authorising local authori- 
ties to go among a number of proprietors to select at their own option 
whom tiiey shall expropriate ; but there is a great stalk of land which, 
xvhen it is sold under public authority, it wul be in the power of the 
State to acquire in large portions, and in many ports of the country 
there will be a most X'aluable and unobjectionable opportunity for sell- 
ing land in such portions as will be x-aluable for the less xvealthy classes 
of the population. I may mention that tire experiment has been tried 
in Ii’ehmd ; it has been tried so .far with perfect success ; it was tried 
xvhen the Irish Church was disestablished ; it has been tried again to 
some extent on the land ; but in tire cose xvhere the Irish Chmuh xvas 
disestablished, and the State became oxrner for the time of a great deal 
of the land, nothing could be better than the manner in which Ihc 
subject woe managed, and nothing, more satisfactory than the result of 
the sales whidi xvere made to those xvho are now small proprietors in 
the sister isle. Wellj there is only one other point, gentlemen, that I 
xxill mention to you m coimection •nith lond, and that is in one single 
sentence. It is, as I have^ told you, and as I have implied in xvhat I 
have said to you, that taxation upon land ought to be fairly and equitably 
readjusted. The system of transferring local burdens to the Consolidated 
Fund imder the name of redressing inequalities betxveen I’etd property 
and personal pTOpertj", has been the means of introducing a grosser and 
xvorse inMuali^ as between property and labour, real property and 
labour. That inequalitj’- question must be thoroughly redressed, and 
the advantage that has been surreptitioxrsly gained caimot be allow^ 
to continue. Justice ought to be done to me labouring man in that 
adjustment, and he ought to be placed in a position which is agreeable 
both to the general pimciule of equi^ and to the ancient rules of this 
country xvith regard to the lessening of local burdens. 
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SUmCIENT Fon THE DAY. 

I hope wliat I have Biiicl has really sufficed to show— not that I Uiink 
you were likely to doubt it before— tliat there is plenty of work pro- 
vided for tlie coming Parliament; that not a scanty, but a veiy copious 
hill of fare will be laid before it. Now, gentlemen, if that work is to 
be done, you will see plainly it is not of a description that appeals 
to the violent passions or cupidity of any class, it is directly and 
honestly aimed at the general benefit of the whole mass of the 

S le, and is compatible with perfect justice to cvciy class. Work' 
aa that can onV »■ party powerful in Parliament, and 

for that reason it is, and not for the mci-e miserable objects of personal 
ambition, or political or parly contention, for that reason it is that I 
ask you to make the Liberal jiarty powerful in the Parliament that is 
to come. With your support I have no doubt that this work can be 
accomplished. It may be, probably it must be, that my own share in 
it cannot be a veiy great one ; it inay be n very small one ; but, at any 
rate, I hope to have some concern in the inception of this work, 
and whatever contribution I may lie able to make to it, I will make 
wilh an earnest purpose, and with my whole heart. But, gen- 
tlemen, though Ihc'-e arc old countries, that have long had historj', 
tliat have long had fame in the history of the world, though thew 
are ancient thrones, now consolidated in one, that have suhsisted 
for many and many centuries, yet there is no mark of decrepitude cither 
upon the institutions or upon the character of the country, 'fhey are 
full of hope, and they are lull of vigour, and they are full of capacity to 
confer oven greater oenefits than they nave yet conferred upon the vast 
and increasing multitudes who live beneath their shade. All that is 
uunted, gentlemen, is that we, the men, shall do our duty to those insti- 
tutions, tliat we shall do wliat we can to improve tliem, and hy im- 
prorfng, to piuserre them. Hardly any higher honour can be conferred 
upon an individual than to be selected from lunong his fellow-citizens to 
contribute his share towards guiding the destinies of a great and free 
nation ; hardly any duty can he more sacrerl and more poleinn than tliat 
■which you nest week are about to perform, and which your feUow- 
countrymen thxuughout the land ate about to perform within the few 
days that are before us— vi/., the duty of selecting the persons who are 
to perform the work of the country, and upon whose good or had per- 
formance of the work u-ill it depend whether you lighten or whether 
you arc to aggravate the burdens of life for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren tliTOUgn many genexutions yet to come. 
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